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PART I.-ARTS AND SCIENCES 




Chapter I.— Introduction 


Much of tTie genetai pessimism about the present function and the 
future destiny of arts and sciences in American education centers 
about conceptions of the college of arts and, sciences al a unit of 
institutional organization. Agitated discussion of the topic has quite 
frequently forced into the background the more important matter 
of the functions in higher education of the areas of learning that 
^ are included in the vague term, arts and sciences. iTiis review is 
concerned both with arts and sciences as a unit in land -grant institu- 
tional organizutioii^nd with the functions of the arts and science 
subjects in attaining the ol)jectives of other forms of land-grant 
college education. Consideration of these two aspects of arts and 
sciences in the land-grant institutions may be clarified by a pre-' 
liminary summary and definition of various conceptions of arts and 
science education. 

It is possible to segregate four points of view : First, arts and 
sciences is thought of as a unit of institutional organization 'fihat 
includes a body of kno\^ledge designed to provide f^r years of 
general higher education; second, arts and science education is 
thought of in terms of a 2-year juniof college unit designed to pro- 
vide and in a sense to complete general education preliminary to but 
not necessarily as jjreparation for vocational or scholarly specializa- 
tion. This conception di ffere little from the first except in the length 
of the ijeriod allowed for completion of the process; third, arts and 
sciences is thought of as a unit in which are assembled fop adminis- 
trative purposes ^ variety of humanistic, social, and scientific sub- 
; jects intended to serve the needs of the technical and professional 
sc^ls and colleges; fourth, arts and sciences is thought of as a unit 
offering four or more years preparat!ion for a smes of its own 
feTOoi^ized vocations. These vocations in^ude tho^ of inarch or 
qrher creative activity in the fields of the several arte or in one or 
another field of the social or physical ttoiencea 
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In the land-grant institutions all these points of view are repre- 
sented, as in other types of institution, By varying degrees of admix- 
ture and confusion. Howejcr, the whole arts and science problem 
IS especially interesting aiuftmportant in a study of the land-grant 
institutions because of ,tj e large influence that they have exercised in 
creating the complex and embarrassing situation in which arts and 
sciences now so generally finds itself. The four Conceptions of arts 
and science education already named provide data points for review 
of the part that land-grant institutions have played in the creation 
of the college of arts and sciences ami in the present confusion of its 
objectives. 

When the Morrill Act was passed, in 1862 there was in the United 
States no college that could properly be called a college of arts and 
sciences.' There w’ere approximately 200 higher educatronal institu- 
tions olTering classical courses leading to the A. B. degree but science.s 
had not yet become a respectable and an accepted part of the body 
of knowledge that went into (lie making of an educated man. It is 
true, that science courses were offered and en'couraged at several of 
the older universities but they weie generally of the lecture and text- 
book type w’ith no laboratory requirements. Admission to college 
was upon, the basis of examinations in Latin, Grcfek, English gram- 
mar, geography, mathematics, and sometimes history. In the uni- 
versities there were practically no professional schools even for ths 
older professions. Law, nu‘«licine, the ministry were read ’J 
with a -ffiaster already established in ine profession. College cata- 
logues had remained practically unchanged in content for years. 

It was one of the purposes of the first Morrill Act to set upv beside 
and in contrast with these classical institutions another type of 
higher education which should emphasize the sciences and their prac- 
tical application. Mr. Morrill did not believe that these institutions 
would interfero with the existing literary colleges. He said in 1857, 
“We need a careful, exact, and systematized registraticfn of experi-' 
ments — such as can be made at thoroughly scientific institutions and 
such as will not be made elsewhere.” 

By 1872 one-half of the present land-grant institutions were estab- 
• lished, and by 1893 every State in the Union had a lAnd-grant 
institution. During thls'perioil the agricultural experiment stations 
' were established anti the land-^ant institutions developed the 
sciences with special reference their practical application in 
agriculture and the mechanic, arts. In the conflicts that waged 
between the scientists and the clasmcists and between science and 
religion land-grant 'college leaders took a vigorous part and the 
institutions championed and were strongholds for Kientific investi- 
-Nation and thought. To them alone can not bej attributed the 
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dflvtlopments that Wallyl, made scien'ce respectable, but the part that 
they played was an':^trei|nely important one. , , 

Only as science bpilt ujp its subject matter and began to exercise 
considerable influen'fce uj)on men’s methods of thinking, didi the 
liberal or classical c^llegel gradually accept the scTences as members 
in the family of lcafne<l Isiibjects and become in* fact a college of 
arts and sciences. Tlius tb^e college of arts and sciences is a relatively 
late development of ttc last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

But acceptance waslin tW spirit and from the standpoint ^f the 
traditional conception lof tjie liberal and classical college. Science 
was valued not for the practical and useful reasons and purposes 
that dominated the Merrill Act, but as an element in the general 
body of knowledge thatlentf^s into the making of the educated maTi. 
The abstract ideal of aifi educational purpose that concerned ?tself 
not at all with vocational and immediately practical objectives was 
and is sometimes still proclaimed as, the sole purpose of the college 
of arts and sciences. Quite apart from the uses that may be made 
of the knowledge acquired it was stated that the functionrof the 
college of arts and sciences is that of providing a general education 
for men and women of the intellectual classes. 

Is this a function appropriate to the purposes of the land-grant 
institutions as laid down by the Morrill Act? It makes little differ- 
ence whether this question is answered upon the basis of legal inter* 
pretntion or iipon the basis of an idealistic conception of the mission 
assigned by tlie fundamental charter’ embodied in the act that bears 
Morrill’s name. The act itself makes provision for scientific 
and classical studies, not excluding military training, in order to 
promote a liberal and practical education. i 

Mr. Morrill on t^^e twenty-fifth ^niversary of the establishment 
of the land-grant college^ said : 

• The dealKn was tof)pen the door t6 a liberal education for this large 
class at a cheaper coat, from ‘being close at ban'd and to tempt them by olTerIng 
not only sound lltbrary Instruction, hut something more applicable to the 
productive employments of life. lit'^ould be a mistake to suppose It was 
intended that every student shotild become either n farmer or a mechanic, 
when the design comprehended not only Instruction for those who hold the 
plow or bdlow a trade, but such Instruction ns' any person mlMlt need — with 
all the wqfrld before theip where to choAse*-ftnd without the exclusion of those 
who might prefer to adhere to the classics. 

The transformation of the claasicnl course into an arts and science 
one did not change the fundamental or essential purpose — the pro- 
vision of a liberal education for ihe industrial classes. There is in 
the act itself or in the ideal that is more nearly basic to the original 
conception of the land-grant college, than the language of the law,- 
nothing to forbid and much to command the Qftmng of a liberal 
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education without definite vocational objectives by the land-grant 
institutions. 

However, the situation is complicated by the organization of the 
land-grant institutions themselves uibtl by their different '^positions 
in the higher educational systems of the various States. Twenty-four | 
of the land-grant institutions are State universities and two addi- j 
tional are Territorial universities. Nineteen are land-grant colleges, i 
institutions separate from the State universities of their States. 
Seven are in political units which have no State or Territorial uni- 
versities. 

There is no question and there never has been any (]uestion that 
the land-grant university may very properly and is to a cqn.siderablc 
degree obligated to offtT to students opportunities for the gener*lll 
education which it is the purpose of arts and sciences to give. Per- 
haps also the land-grant institutions that are maintained in States 
and Territories that have, no State universities might w-ell Ije ex- 
pected to provide such, general training, but the right of the indi- 
vidual States to determine whether this shall or shall not be done 
has never been questioned. ' . 

The questjon becomes acute only in those States where separate 
land-grant colleges and State universities are maintained as inde- 
pendent institutions. Here the conflicts between university and 
land-grant college tend to become most troublesome, and frequently 
these difficulties center about expansion of arts and science offerings 
^ by the land-grant colleges. These colleges are thought of as strictly 
technical institutions or even more narrowly and mistakenly as 
strictly agricultural colleges. Since the essential functiims of the 
* liberal and scientific elements in technical education are not very 
generally understood either by educators or by the puBlie, protests 
concerning expensive duplication of offerings ari^ It is assumed 
that a considerable body of liberal and scientific cS-ses in the sepa- 
rate technical laqd-grant institution indicates expansion in thesd 
fields beyond technical needs in order that the general educational 
purposes of the isolateii college of arts and sciences mav be served. 
This may sometimes bo the actual case, and when it is, me problem 
is one for State solution rather than for settlement upon the basis 
• of appeal to the provisions or interpretations of the Federal act 
creating the land-grant institutions. The Interior Department which 
administrates 'the Morrill Act has never shown any disposition to 
restrict State control over the offerings of its own higher educa- 
tional institutions in the fields of arts and sciences. 

Rulings of the Interior Department provide that the Morrlll- 
Nelson appropriations may be spent for such subjects as English, ' 
mathematics, astronomy^ chemistry, physics, biology, botany, 
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zoology, geology, mineralogy metallurgy, entomology, physiology, 
bacteriology, pharmacy, physical geography,* nieteorology, political 
economy, Commercial geography, sociology, etc., besides agriculture, 
engineering, home economics, and j)reparatioh of teachers. These 
courses are grouped under the headings mentioned. Although the 
Morrill-Nelson funds can not be spent for other subjects, the States 
may make wliatevcr distribution, they consider appropriate to meet 
their respective needs. The pnoportion.is immaterial so long as the 
terms of the act are met. ,For comparison the proportions i{)ent in 
1908. and in 1928 are shown. * 


c 

Subject 

■ 

Percentage in 

IWH 

1928 

Natural and physical and sciences) . 

24. y 
27 . R 
■ 19 3 

10.7 
11.0 
A.J 
. 7 

28.1 
27.8 
2a4 
9 7 

7.8 

6.8 
,9 

Enjrtneerimt and iniThanlc arts 

Aizririiliure 

Fnell«h langiiacr (arts and srlrnt^s)... 

Mathematical srieruiMurt.s anil sciences). .. 

Economic .science (arls and science, incliiding home economic) 

Teaepor preparation in oKriculture and mechanic arts.. 

Total 

s loao 

loao 



All but 10 States interpret the Morrill-Xelson Acts to carry as clear 
an obligation to maintain col legiatOpmst ruction in the *arts and 
sciences us to maintain instruction in agriculture t)r mechanic arts. 

, The foregoing table shows that more than half of the Morrill-Nelson 
money pays for in.struction in arts and sciences, while 48.6 per cent is 
e.xpended for engineering, agrj^idturo, and toucher training. The 
distribution of the appropriation.s between arts and sciences and agri- 
cultural olTerings ami activities are entirely subject to State control. 
The I'ederul Government would probably fo(*l justified in interfering 
with the States’ distribution of Morrill-Nelson funds only if State 
reijtriction in the fields of arts and sciences reaclred the point where it 
became impo.ssit)le to carry on work of college grade in the technical 
fields of agricultui^ and mechanic arts. ^ 

In additfonto the approach to tl>e problems of arts and sciences in 
the land-grant ii^stitutions from the standpoint of general education 
without immediate vocational objectives, it is necessary to consider 
the development with reference to its vocational services and func* 
tions. It is sometimes aKsunieil tha^ the old classical or 'literary 
college had *no vocational purpose or servifti. to perforlfi. ®Thia 
assumption is not in accord with the facts. 'I'ltd'iil^^ical college 
afforded direct preparation for the ministry, law, public service, and 
medicine. The liberal arts were the stock in trade or the immediate 
intellectuab tools of practitioners in all these*^rofessions. Neverthe- 
less, there was little specific adaptation of the classical subjects to the 
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needs of any of these occupations and the vocational purpose was ■ 
served with the minimum disturbance of or interference with, the 
general educational objectives that the classical college was supposed 
^o have. 

When the classical college became the college of arts and sciences 
without changing its general educational purpose, the newly adopted 
scientific elements were not motivated by practical use in the older 
professions to the degree that the arts and humanities had been. The 
sciences tended to become dilettante and decorative accomplishments 
so far as these professions were concerned. Gradually also and rela- 
tively late in our educational history the traditional professions, 

^ ministry, medicine, and law developed their own professional schools. 
From 1860 to 1874 the number of law schools in the United States 
increa^d from 20 to 41, schools and departments of medicine from 
38 to 63, and dental schools from 3 to 12. “^This rapid development 
during the period that the land-grant institutions were being created 
is significant although these early professional schools were much 
less closely related in spirit and purpose to their modem successors 
than were the land-gi*ant institutions. Nevertheless, direct prepara- 
tion for these professions was sought increasingly rather- than in- 
direct preparation through arts and sciences organized for general 
purposes without reference to vocational objectives. In other words 
motivation of the general arts and sciences curriculum by virtue of 
these professional objectives became weaker as the professions them- 
selves developed their own educational agencies. The emphasis 
tended to become one of demand for specific service from arts and 
sciences although this has been much greater in the case of the techni- 
cal fields. 

Paralleling this development, although somewhat prior to it in point 
of time, the land-grant institutions attacked the study and teaching of 
the sciences for the direct purpose of applying them to4he practical 
problems of agricultpre and engineering. In 1875 the United States 
Commissioner of Education reported 74 schools of science in the 
United States, including in the count scientific divisions of colleges* 
and universities as well as separate institutions^-Of these, 41 were 
land-gj;ant colleges. Agriculture and engineering developed a variety 
of highly t^hnical fields of employment and other new occupa- 
tions and professions'^ere created upon the basis pf scientific know- 
ledge and investigation. Yet recognition of the sciences was slow 
and acceptance by the classical colleges of general culture reluctant 
In 1877, the first American Cyclopaedia of Education reported that, 
“The true im|wrtance of a scientific study of nature has not been rec- 
ognized by the greater part of those who are engaged in education.” 
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By the_time that the classical college had accepted the sciences 
I and become the college of arts and sciences intended to serve general 
educational objectives, the technical professions had progressed so 
far that the science of the colleges was ill adapted and inadequate 
to serve the purposes of the newer technical professions. The 
sciences demanded by these professions went far beyond the needs 
of a colhege thqt was intended to provide only a general cultural 
... education. 

Thus, the high development of the sciences and of their application 
combined with the changed content and viewpoint of the traditional 
liberal professions and the creation of now social and economic 
specializations to demand from arts and science types of service 
courses difficult to assimilate in any arts and science curriculum 
intended to provide general e<lucation through the synthesis of 
humanistic and scientific appreciations. The college of arts and 
sciences was compelled to render the service demanded or to lose large 
area^that it had come to regard as peculiarly its own to the power^l 
schools of vocational specialization. Six tendencies resulted: 

First, the college of arts nnd .sciences attempted to make highly specialised 
courses In the physical, blolo»:lcul, and social sclencea serffMts general cul- 
tural purposes. The results were not very satisfactory and recently the com- 
plaint has been made vigorously that the general educational purp»)se8 of the 
college of arts and sciences have been destroyed by the demands and encroach- 
ments of the special schools. 

iSecond, the special and technical schools falling to receive fhe service they 
needed from the college of arts and sciences have themselves undertaken to 
conduct courses In the sciences and humanities suitable to their purposes. 
Thus, we have developed agricultural chemistry, dairy bacteriology, business 
EDglisb, engineering economics, Jiud a whole series of highly specialized scien- 
tific courses conducted by thv technical schools thems«‘Ivc8. In some land-grant 
institutions entire fields of science have been brought so completely over fmm 
tlie college of arts and sciences Into the scliool of si>eclallzntlon ihut the special 
school offers the work in these areas which the college of arts and sciences 
requires for the attainment of Ita general e<Jucatlonal purp4»ses. 

Third, in some instances tlte college of arts and sciences tends to break down 
Into inderiendent schools. This Is especially likely to be the case In the separate 
land-grant Institutions wh^e tt'chnlcal puri>osos are d«*nilnant. Thus the 
teaching and aduilnlstrutlun of arts subjects may be In one division and the 
sciences In another and In both cases they may be independent of ot subordinated 
to one or more of the techn ical division^ 

Fourth, during tba|plmod of development of the technical specialisations 
there was In the land-grant institutions especially a period of more or less 
impatience with and neglect of the soctni and humanistic even as tools for 
technical purposes. The error In this tendency soon became evident and the 
Deed for breadth as a foundation for si>eclnliEatlon has led to advocacy of' 
the Junior college period as an onspeclallaed general preparation for subsequent 
c«>ncentratlon, thus reducing the period of general arts and sciences college 
training from four to two years. , 

Fifth, in medicine and law the tendency seems to be toward extending the 
two years of general arts and science training to three and even four years, 
thns completing the circle in the evolution of the college of arts and selencea 
with references to these areas. 

Sixth, the college of arts and sciences tends to develop Its own vocational 
objectives. The technical schools become more and more dependent upon 
progress lo the social, physical, and biological sciences as such. This progress 
comes largely through Investigation that la remote from Immediate application. 
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Thus hi^ specialization in the arts and sciences subject becomes of major 
f?. ’* in the college of arts and sciences and 

scientists in the schools. of upplicuUon. It is Impossible to 
distinguish pure from *' appliwl ” science. Hence, the college of arts and 
sciences tends to emphasize training for research and other forms of creatire 
work which offer occupational opportunities in a whole series of new prc^ 
fe^Ions. Obviously these extreme si»eciulizations within the college of arts 
and sciences itself are as inconi]>utible with the puriKjses of general cultural 
education as are similar specijilizatlons demanded by the technical schools and 
colleges. This development is well illustrated by the agricultural college 
Agricultural education concerned itself In its early jteriod with problems 
Immediately related to farming, use of fertilizers, killing or controlling insect 
pests, Ulmge methods, and so on. Hut ihe.'-e problems soiai led into and de- 
mandea for solution scknitifle and social iTivesti^ralloii us rcmoie apparently 
as study of colloidal substances and inleruntional relations. The development 
of these .specializntlnns in the college of arts and science.« Is Inconsistent with 
the purposes of general appreciation of the world of thought in Ikhicb we live* 
but they are entirely consistent with the et nception of arts und sciences as 
the training school for research sikkIuHsIs. 

. V ^ 

The land-grant institutions share in the current complexity of the 
arts and sciences sftuation. “The preceding analysis is intended to 
serve as an introduction to descriptive presentation of arts and 
sciences in the land-jrrant colleges. The description that follows 
is based upon reports from 39 land-«rrant institutions. The following 
chapters wilh present the facts in regard to various aspects of the 
arts and science situation in these institutions. These facts serv^e to 
relate specific problems of arts and science organization and objec- 
tives in the land-grant institutions to the various general tendencies 
.and problems that have been described by the preceding paragraphs. 





'•Chapter II.— Arts and Sciences Organization 


Administrative organization does not afford an entirely satis- 
factory basis for estimating the present status of arts and science 
work in the land-grant institutions but the facts are indicative of 
tendencies of more significance than administrative convenience. 
The following detailed record of the major divisions and depart- 
mental distributions of arts and science subjects reported by land- 
grant institutions for the lyear 1927-28 emphasizes the confusion that 
now exists with reference to the organization and objectives of arts 
and science work in the land-grant Colleges and universities. The 
list includes only those institutions ihat made reports sufficiently 
detailed to justify the assumption ^t the actual situation is pre- 
sented. For the sake of making clear the differing status of arts and 
sciences in the land-grant institutions of the various types named in 
the preceding chapter, the record is divided into three sections, first, 
land-grant universities; second, separate land-grant Alleges; and 
third, land-grant institutions in States that do not maintain State 
universities. 

Universities ' 

1. The University of Arizona has a major di\ision of letters, arts, and 
sciences which contains a dei)artment of chemistry/ but agricultural chemistry 
is in the division of agriculture. 

2. The University of Florida has a division of arts and sciences, in whldi' 
are Included departments of chemistry and economics, but in the division of 
agrfculture are also departments of agricultural chemistry and agricultural 
economics and a third department of chemistrj’ is mulntaiqed in the division of 
pharmacy. In the division of arts and sciences is a department of biology 
and geology and a department of botany and bacteriology is found both in the 
division of agriculture and in the division of pharmacy. 

5. Hawaii does not distinguish between the faculties of*the division of applied 
science and of the division of arts and sciences. Apparently there is no separa- 
tion of departments between these two divisions. 

4. Idaho has a major division of letters and science in which Is a depart- 
ment of chemistry, but the division of agriculture has a department of agri- 
cultural chemistry. The department of geology la in the division «f mines and 
psychology In the division of edncatlon, not in the division of letters and 
science. 

B. The University of Illinois has a division of liberal arts and sciences, but 
the department of physics is In the division of engineering. 

6. The University of Kentucky has a division of arts and sciences Ih which 
are all of its arts and science departments. 

7. Lonislana State University has a division of arts and sciences which 
Includes among others departments of botany, economics, English, geology, 
mathematicM, physics and astronomy, and zoology. However, in addition in 
the division of agriculture are found departments of botany and bacteriology 
and of zoology and entomology ; in the division of commerce, departments of 
economics, boslneas English, and agricultural economics; In the division^ 
engineering, departmeuts of mathematics, geology, and physics. 
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In uericulhirp ni<n lo i* i ® o«'isIon of science, literature, and the arts. 

contains depamSnfs of of arts and sciences which 

Sn“HSu'rf economics, and rura “.SolS^art^ve^^^^ 

botany and aprlculture chemfstrv^nrp [*V^^^‘‘i)artments of jijfrlculturnl 

Arts and sclenies contains “> department agriculture. 

division of agriculture ' sciences and the 

departmerns^lSdud^*^^^^ ^be only science 

maUcsrand phyTs Tre ?he dlv?i n?"nf 1 chemistry, nmthe- 

has a department t»f agricultural dieralstrv*°Th^!j?*’'..f *^°“*^** agriculture 
iind soeiolu|;:y are Included in the I'lriuinn^' deiinrtmcnts of economics 
rather than^ the dlvUIon^f UbJml art! ‘’ 0 ““^rce and administration 

IhMiSi f II'*™' ■"> "'"'"I"" 

sodolora^. The dirialon S including' one of ecomui.lcs and 

economhcs. or agritnlture has a department of ngrk-altural 

“*•»’’ «"•> which 

found In the division of enelneerine mathematics Is 

aoologj' are In the dlvlslon^of arr«i^’nnH^ •w’biny. <-bcmlHtry, and 

and litany and rdepartm^^^ <J^f«‘rtmentfl of siology 

division of agriculture agricultural chemistry are also found In the 

which are h^t^*departmems°of\b letters and sciences In 

IpOodS’tlJ'CnS^n"', '"*»> >"» ”'>loh 

inents of aoolokv are fomfd In sclentlflc subjects. Depart- 

dlvlslon of agriSilture. ^ division of liberal arts and in tim 


Separate Land-Grant Colleges 


b.VotiS'"^ ■*"»«•• 

ma^, botany is placed In the dlvlslSJ^f iS-fflure 

trith entomology as a department in agrlcnlt^ also A?/h!ii!^ J** <rruuj)ed 

MOca .M lUS'JJ?SliSS^ tS SlTwin Of '.Slto.SlS"**’ 
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3. Pnrdne has a division of science In which are located all the liberal and 
scientific depurtmentB of tlie Institution ordinarily placed ’in a division of arts 
and sclencea. 

4. Iowa State College has a division of Industrial science in which are lo- 
cated all the liberal and scientific departments of the Instltutlou that are 
Dsually placed in a division of arts and sciences. 

5. Kansas State A^rlcultnral College has a division of general science which 
contains all Its departments that may be classed as arts and science. Among 
them Is a department of economics and sociology, but a department of agricnl- 
tnral economics Is found In the division of agriculture. 

6. michigan State College has a division of applied science and a division of 
Uberul arts. The department of malbematlcs is in the division of liberal arts. 

7. Mississippi Agridultural and Mechanical College apparently has a dlrlsion 
of science and also a| division known as academic. Departmental distribution 
was not reported. 

8. Montana State College has a division of applied sciences which includes a 
department of physics. Engineering physics is also found In the division of 
engineering. The division of applied sclencea contains none of the social or 
humanistic subjects. These are Independent service departments. 

9. North Carolina State College has a division of science and business, but the 
4Ui>artment8 of botany and zoology ore in the division of agriculture. 

10. North Dakota Agricultural College has a division of science and literature 
and also a division of chemistry. The former contains a department of social 
and economic sciences, but agricultural economics Is In the division of agricul- 
ture. The department of physics Is in the division of mechanic arts. 

11. Oklaliomn Agricniturul and Mahanicai College Jias a division of science 
and literature. It contains no departuieut of economics. Agricultural economics 
is In the division of agriculture. 

12. Oregon Agricultural College has a division of basic arts and sciences, bnt 
geology Is In the dlvlsioo of mines ; economics and sociology and political science ' 
In the division of commerce ; psychology In the division of vocational education. 

13. Clemson Agricultural College has a division of artb^and sclencea and alao 
a division of chemistry. Departmental distribution was not reported. 

14. Sttulh Dakota Stole College has a division of general science which 
Includes the liberal and social as well as the sdeiice departments, but ecology, 
economics, and sociology do not appear in this division. Departments of 
zoology, farm economics, aud rural sociology are In the division of agriculture. 

Ilk The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas has a division of arts 
and sddnces which has a department of economics. The division of agrlculthre 
Includes a department of agricultural economics. No department of sociology 
Is found in the division of arts and sdences, but a department of rural 
sociology Is included la the division of agriculture. Chemistry Is In the 
department of chemistry and chemical anglneerlng la the division of engineer- 
ing rather than in the division of arts anc^ sciences. 

18. Utah Agricultural College has a division of arts and sciences, but the 
department of botany la In the division of agriculture and the department of 
psychidogy Is in the division of education. 

17. Virginia Agricultural end Mechunical College has a division of science 
which Includes the humanistic and social subjects departments and the depart- 
ments of science, except botany and roolqgy, which are In the division of agri- 
culture. In agriculture also are department of agricultural chemistry and of 
agricultural economics, although departments of chemistry and of economics 
are found la the division of science. 

18. The State College ot Washington has a division 'of science and arts. 
However, the departments of mathematics nnd of physics are In the division 
of mechanic arts and Engineering; psychology Is In the division of education; 
geology In the division of mines and geology; and the deportment of speech 
in the division of music and line arts 

Land-Grant Inftitutioos, No State Univeruties Existing in Same State 

1. Connecticut Agricultural Colley Is not organized upon the basis of major 
fllvlslons. Deixirtments of resident Instruction are all coordinate. However, 
in addition to the d^tartment of mathematics) the college has a departmeot of 
agricultural naatbemotlcs. ' 

1 Massachusetts Agrlcuitural College contains a division of the physical and ’ 
biological sciences and a division of social sciences. The arts and gdenoa 
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culture has a department of asrlcultural airU bloloSl 

It IS apparent from these data that the general tendencies in arts 
and science education described by Chapter I are operative in the 
land-grant institutions. Of the 18 land-grant State universities only 
16 have single major divisions, in which are included practically all 
the liberal, social, and scientific subjects appropriate to the college of 
arts and sciences which has as its function the provision of a general 
education. In other words, in only 16 instances do the land-«rrant 
universities have arts and sciences colleges as such which may "have 
objectives similar to those of the old classical college dissociated from 
vocational purposes. Ohio State University and the University of 

ISew Hampshire. have no unit comparable to the isolated arts and 
science college. 

Of the IS^parate land-grant colleges only 3^urdue University, 
owa State College, and Kansas State Agricultumt^Uege— have so 
concentrated arts and science departments in a single division as lo 
make it po^ible that the divisions exercise the general educational 
lotions of the traditional arts and science college. HoT^^ever, none 
of th^ institutions grant the degree of bachelor of arts which is 
characteristic of the general.'cultuial purposes of the college of arts 
and sciences In every other case either separate divisions exist for 
the arts and for the science departments or departments essential to 

the conception of the unified coUege of arts and sciences are scattered 
in technical divisions. 

The fact that the arts and science departments are not concentrated 
m a single major college but are administered in a numW of different 
major units, does not mean, of course, that a curriculull may not be 
cc^ructed from the offerings of several schools 9 colleges which 
wiU have for its purpose the general education ascribed to the arts 
and science college. It does mean, however, that the arts and science 
coUege does not exist as a unit which has this function for its major 
objective. It is significant that ohly'S of the 18 separate land-grant 
coUeges grant the A. B. degree. In some instances they utilize 
the cumciilar device for that purpose, in other instances this degree 
IS panted for work entirely inappropriate to its traditional meaning. 

Only three land-grant institutions in States that have no State uni- 
versities are represented by the data avililable. In one of these cases 
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the entire organization of the institution is departmental; no major 
divisions exist. In the second there is a division of artsSind a division 
of sciences, hence no unit that corresponds to the college of arts and 
sciences. In the third the departments appropriate to the arts and 
science college are scattered to several divisions; although fhis 'insti- 
tution grants the A. B. degree, it is obviously not granted as a func- • 
tion of an integrated college of arts and sciences. 

It is apparent that among the 39 land-grant institutions for which 
data are available, there are only 1C that are both organized and 
grant^g the degree appropriate to the general educational objective 
of the traditional isolated college of arts and sciences. 

The tendency of technical divisions to develop under their own 
control and in their own organizations highly specialized social and 
scientific areas in the arts and science field is manifest even in the 
16 land-grant universities that maintain arts and science divisions ' 
comparable to the independent college of arts and sciences. This is 
especially evident in the divisions of agriculture which have fre- 
quently developed departments of agricultural chemistry, economics, 
botany, and zoology in addition to the departments in the division of 
arts and sciences that represent these fields. In the same way the 
division of commerce develops its own department of economics, and 
the division of engineering its own mathematics and physics. Many 
other similar but less generally used specializations paralleling the 
departments that exist in the division of arts and sciences in the 
same institutions will be found in these* and other technical schools 
and colleges. 

-It is even possible to discover in these State universities certain 
departments ordinarily found in the independent college of arts 
and lienees that have been taken over entirely by the technical 
divisions. Thus geology, psychology, physics, botany, economics, 
and chemistry departments in some instances e.xist only in the 
technical divisions although the institutions in which this is the 
case have otherwise well-rounded unified divisions of arts and 
sciences. ^ 

In the separate land-grant colleges the coheeption of the unified, 
isolated college of arts and sciences has been completely broken down 
and everywhere is found the tendency to scatter the arts and science 
departments, ^his tendency is manifested in the frequent creation of 
separate coordinate divisions of arts and of sciences and le® fre- 
quently by general distribution of the dej^rtinents among a number 
of technical divisions. In some instances both these methods of 
disintegration seem to be in use. 
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The preceding chapter has indicated how the <levelopment of 
technical and professional schools has led to a degree of specializa- 
tion in organization of arts and science subject mutter tiiat tends 
to break down the conception of the college of arts and sciences as 
a unit designed to provitle general education as its main function. 
The same process of specialization within the arts and science fields^ 
is evident in the rapid division and subdivision of arts and science 
departments during the past 2.') or 30 yeai^. The department of 
biology has been split into the department of botany and the de- 
partment of zoology. Tlie department of history and political 
science has multiplied by division into departments of history, 
economics, sociology, politics, and business. The department of 
English language and literature has split into many separate depart- 
nmnts, English, composition, dramatics, public speaking, rhetoric, 
speech, and journalism. Si.x of 10 institutions that indicated changes 
that they considered desirable in their organization of arts and 
science work mentioned increase in the number of departments either 
by the division of existing departments or by the addition of new 
' ones. 

! The process of specialization withiWhe arts and science fields 

tends to transform departments that w^e nonexistent or relatively 
unimportant in the independent college "of arts and scicnce.s into 
separate schools or major divisions. Thus the department of chem- 
istry in some of the land-grant institutions has already become a 
school of chemistry; the department of economics develops on the 
1 one natid into a school of business or commerce and on the other 
^ into a school of social service or a school of social sciences ; the de- 
partment of education becomes a school or college of education ; the 
department of journalism grows into a school of journalism. 

> These processes are possible by reason of the denuinds of technical • 
schools, the increa.se of subject matter developed by research, and 
because of improvements in methods of recording and disseminating I 
information. But the incentive to such development is not ^ibstract I 
love of learning. These tendencies are made effective because in | 
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these directions lie opportunities to prepare for profitable occupa- 
tions, The following: comment upon the effect of the scientific work 
of the lancl-jjrant institutions was made in 18T7 by the first American 
cyclopoedia of education and is applicable to the general development 
in all the fields of arts and science learning: “ Such rapid strides have 
been made in some directions within the past few years thj^t a chem- 
ist and a laboratory have become a necessary adjunct to many of the 
agricultural industries, notably to that of the manufacture of cheese, 
butter, and commercial fertilizers.” 

The tendency to high specialization is evidenced also in the multi- 
plication of the courses offered in the arts and scieace fields. The 
1903 and the 1928 catalogues of six land-grant institutions,* three 
large universities, and three well-developed separate land-grant col- 
l ege s-were examined to determine to what extent course offerings in 
botany, chemistry, economics, and English had increased during the 
25-ycur period. ^ 

In the six. institutinns tlio urnnher of mirses ofTereU in l>otnnv IncrenRed ir»t 
m ^ Tk in ecniK.mics .IW per cent, and in EnRlish 

'‘**"‘’*®*' <‘ourses in botany Increased In both the uiiiver- 
sitieN and in the land-urant colIcRes at the same rate. Courses In chemistry 
Increased In the universities Ity 82 per cent and in tlie colleges 134 per cent, 
(nurses hi economics incren.sed in the Cniversities hy 240 percent and In the 
T''** "«»>i*er of Engllsii courses Increased In the univer- 
sities li} j. iwr cent and in the sepurute land-grunt colleges by 266 per cent. 

Although these figures arc limited to a small number of institutions 
and a few fields, they probably represent with fair accuracy -what 
happened generally in the land-grant institutions. Transfer of in- 
terest from general to specific aspects of single areas and service to 
technical divisions result in specialization that is reflected in the 
variety of courses offered. 

This multiplication through higli , specialization of courses is 
especially significant from the standpoint of their suitability for 
a general curriculum in arts and sciences. Even though general and 
elementary courses may be given they are designed not to serve the 
purposes of cultural education in, the humanities and sciences, but as 
introductions to specializations. Their content and method are 
determined by this purpose. 

The offering of highly specialized courses by different major 
divisions, each concerned with its own applications, may lead to con- 
siderable duplicatiofi of content between courses under control of 
different interests. Thus several land-grant arts and science divisions 
point out duplications or tendencies to duplications in courses given 
by different schools in statistics, sociology, English, economics, 

^ J . — — ■ ■ « 

' I nivrrBitleii r California, MlDnesota, and Cornell. Collcgca: Peoofylyaiila State 
Kanaaa, and Iowa. * 
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hygiene, ornithology, bacteriology, ^physiological chemistry, nutri- ! 
tion,^ psychology, genetics, and heredity. Whether this duplication | 
is wasteful or undesirable depends of course upon the importance of ' 
the real diversity of uses that it serves as compared with the educa- 
tional obstacles to achievement that would arise if all similar , 
elements were combined in a single service course. ! 

Departure from the general educational functions that are ascribed 
to the isolated college of arts and sciences js evident also in the train- 
ing and interests of staff members in the arts and science departments. 
The land-grant institutipns were asfced to list the qualifications that 
were considered most important when teachers of the arts and science | 
subjects are employed. First in order of frequency of mention was 
“specialized education.” Research ability and research experience 
were high upon the list. Practically all considered the doctor’s 
degree essential or highly desirable for heads of departments tind 
others of professorial rank. 


The part that staff members from the technical and special schools 
and colleges play in the conduct of arts and science work is of im- 
portance in this connection. In one institution one-fourth of the 
staff in the division of agriculture ^ere giving part of their time 
*to the teaching of arts and science subjects. In 'another institution 
almost as large a proportion of the engineeriDg staff gives part time 
to the college of arts and sciences. In still another a large proportion 
of the staff of the college of, veterinary medicine was teaching in 
the division of arte and sciences. Such examples might be multi- 
plied to show that staff members from many of the technical and 
professional schools in many land-grant institutions ^are doing a 
considerable proportion of the arts^and science teaching in thesjaf 
colleges and universities. The proportion is not especially signifi- 
cant; the important thing is that interests and attitudes that are 
highly technical and specialized from vocational 'standpoints are 
not regarded and in fact are not out of place upon the present-day 
instructing staff of the arts and science division of the land-grant 
institutions. 

The teaching function, moreover, for the heads and high ranking 
staff members of arts and science divisions does not constitute jtheir 
major interest or their most effective means of securing advahde- 
ment. ^This is especially evident when the academic rank of the 
teachers of freshmen is examined. Table 1 gives the facts in regard 
to the instruction of freshmen by the various ranks a| reported by the 
%ta and science divisions of 33 land-grant institutions.. 
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Table 1. — Freshman instructton 


Rank of teachers who Instruct freshmen 

Number of teachers 
who Instruct fresh- 
men 

Number of 
freshmen 
taught 

« 

f 

* 

Classes 

Lsboratory 

Heed of department 

1 AT 


9,167 
11. 632 
7,774 
18, 6*7 
36,329 
1,669 
8,110 

Professor 

ID/ 

Qin 


Associate proft»5sor 

• 11/ 

do 

on 

Assistant professor 

lOo 

oV 

Instructor 

A1 1 

1 70 

Assistant , 

D 1 0 

27 

99 

173 

97 

133 

Graduate.. 




Only 22 per cent of the freshmen receive instruction from profes- 
sors, 8 per cent from associate professors, 20 per cent from assistant 
profes^rs, while 37 per cent are taught by instructors and 13 per cent 
by assistants or fellows. In other words, nearly four-fifths of the 
freshmen are instructed by staff members below the rank of professor. 
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Chapter IV. Enrollments' and Salaries 
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Specialization, rea4ignment of groupings of subject-matter fields, 
the creation of independent special schools from arts tfnd science 
<lepartments, tht? whole series of developments that have transformed 
the colle^je of arts ami sciences until it is something quite different 
from its somewhat elusive liberal and nonvocational predecessor— 
none of these changes means that the arts and science subjects are 
on the wane in the land-grant institutions in so far as attendance 
of students and standards of sujiport afford evidence. 

More than one-fifth 21.8 per cent — of all resident undergraduate 
students in the entire United States were enrolled in the 52 land- 
grant colleges in 1927--28. This does not include .students in summer 
.schools, secondary divisions, or e.xtension or correspondence ‘courses. 
More students are enrolled in arts and science courses than in any 
other department or division in the land-grant colleges. Practically, 
one-third of all land-grant students have been enrolled in arts and 
science courses in the past 10 years. Enrollments in arts and science 
courses over a period of years show that the land-grant colleges 
have experienced a continual growth in this field. Table 2 shows 
the enrollment in land-grant institutions of arts and science .students 
in comparison with enrollments in the colleges of engineering and 
agriculture in the same group of colleges and universities. 


T.VBI.K 2. hnrollmentH in , land-grant colleges bg certain courses of study ^ 


Year 

Arta and science 

En^neerlng 

Agriculture 

Total 
Btudente 
In all 
under* 
graduate 
courses 

Number Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

I 

t i 1 

4 

! .. 
1 

f 

7 

8 

1 W 5-21 

1031-23 * 

i(n 2-23 

lWS -24 

103 t -35 ■ 



1038 -r 

1 W 7 - 28 .. 

1 

1 

35 . 63 .S 3 Z 0 

37 ,flia 3 i 0 

38.102 31.0 

42.030 33.0 

4 .-i .733 34.0 

48.877 ^ 34.0 

02. 302 34.0 

33,803 1 34.0 

34,407 34.1 

29 . OOfi 
20.031 
27.008 

27 . fi 07 

28 . M 2 
29.182 
30.037 

0^ # w 

1 

— — m ^ 

27.0 

23.0 

22.0 
22.0 
21.0 
21.0 
10.8 
20.0 
19.0 

0 

13 . 4.34 

14.577 

14 . 01.3 

13 . 08.3 
13,200 
U 057 
12,710 
13 . 1 ^ 
li 530 

14.0 

ia .0 

IZO 

' 10.0 

10.0 

9.0 
8.4 
0. 1 

9.1 

109.(83 

115 .. 3 A 

12 J. 4 aft 

120 . Mil 

133 . «S 1 

142.111 

m, 4 S 8 

1 M .234 
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Only two institutions of thoss ni&king sp^cisl reports to the survey 
on the topic show loss of students in arts and .science subjects over 
the 6-year period 1923-1928. ^ ' 

It is interesting to npte that 40 per cent of the 4-year resident 
^udents are freshmen, 27 per cent are supliomoroa, 19 per cent are 
juniors, and 14 per cent are seniors. In spite of the fact that enroll- 
ments increase from year to year, these proportions have renQ/ained 
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sutRciently constant to justify the estimate that, roughly, there arc 
three times as many in the freshman class as in the senior claw, 
that one-third of the frcshmei) drop out before the sophomore year, 
that one-half leave before the junior year, and that two-thirds ares 
eliminated before the senior year. 

enrollments In arts nnd sciences are confirmed by data 
degrees granted In arts and sciences. Arts and science degrees 
awarded by all collies and universities in the United States total^ '27^ 
«r,t.degK« eo men Snd S&302 Hr., degree, to wonitn Of 
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were granted by the 4^^and*^aiit institatlohs which offer arts and science 
degrees; Connecticut Agricultural College, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Montana State College, and Oregon Agrii'ulturnI College are not 
Included, since they do not offer such degrees. In 1927-28 the land-grant 
Institutions conferred (1,947 first degrees in arts and sdeuces — 3,481 baciielor 
degrees to men and 3,466 to woiueu. 


Of arts and science degrees,- the ratio is practically 50 per cent to 
men and 60 per <5gnt to women, but the^ ratio of undergraduate men 



to undergraduate womeii has been constant for the past decade — 70 
per cent men and 30 per cent wonien. There is a greater tendency 
on the p&rt of the women to elect arts and science courses. 

The import^ce of arts and sciences is furtljer emphasized when 
degrees are shown gcaphicaliy over a period of years. Chart 1 pic- 
tures the relationship of arts and sciences with three other outstand- 
ing land-grant college divisions. Engineering has consistently for 
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the past 10 years granted more degrees to men than ‘.any other de- 
partment. Arts and sciences, however, has been a close rival and 
in 1929 the difference in number of degrees awarded in these two sub- 
jects amounted jto only 228. The losses in agricultural degrees seem 
to have been absorbed by engineering and arts and science courses. 
With the women, however (Chart 2), arts and sciences have Consist- 
ently been the favorite courses with education and home economics 
a poor second and third. Prior to 1925 there were more degrees 
granted in home economics than in education, but since that time 
education has outstripped home economics so that in 1929 while"^ 
1,482 degrees were granted in the latter, 2.2G6 degrees w’ere awarded 
in education. But arts and sciences awarded a total of 3,802 degrees 
to women. 

Nor has the financial support afforded arts and sciences declined 
with its changing form and goal. Quite the contrary. During the 
five 3 'enrs 1923-1928, all except one of 22 arts and science divisions 
which were able to furnish figures showed increases in the amounts 
spent for salaries and wages. The increases ranged from 1 per cent 
to 85 per cent w'ith an average increase of 35 per cent and a median 
of 31 per cent. The increase in this item is of special interest be- 
cause salaries for the arts and science staffs are in all ranks somew^iat • 
lower than those for corresponding ranks in the land-grant institu- 
tions as a whole. 

In 1920 the United States Office of Education made a study of 
salaries (United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 

20) in 80 public colleges and universities. Tlie ^annual reports re- 
quired from land-grant institutions by the Office of Education car- - 
ried a salary schedule in 1928-29. The survey of land-grant col- 
leges and universities collected information in regard to salaries in 
arts and science divisions as of 1927-28. For purposes of compari- 
son the median salaries extracted from these three sources of informa- 
tion are presented in Table 3. 

Table 3. Median salaricn of staff members of land-ffrant QoUeQet and 

universities 
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Of the arts and science divisions reporting, 17 of the 22 show Increases In 
totai expenditures for maintenance ranging from 1 per cent to 113 per , cent, 
with an average of 45 per cent and a median of 40 per cent. This does not 
mean that on the whole the increase for maintenance was greater than the 
, increase in salaries, for 18 institutions showed more of an increase in salaries 
than in maintenance. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that 24 of 34 institutions 
that furnished information reported that funds for arts and sciences 
are in proj)ortion to corre^)onding funds for other major divisions. 
Ten were dissatisfied with^the distribution of funds between arts and 
sciences and other divisions. 
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Chapter V. Articulation with Secondary Schools 
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It is a far cry from the modern land-grant institution to the college 
of 60 or even 25 years ago. Many of the purposes of the Morrill Act 
of 1862 are now accomplished by the vocational high school; in many 
instances specific purposes that inspired the Morrill Act are no 
longer in harmony with the general standards of higher education 
in the United States. A good secondary school to-day probably 
carries its students in all but a few fields to levekof attainment that 
are superior to those of the college during the early development of 
the land-grant institutions. Colleges have taken on a whole series 
of prescriptions for admission, processes of administration, speciali- 
zations of subject matter and of vocations, and have devised channels 
of progress and standards of accomplishment that are entirely for- , 
eign to the simple and infoi;mal situation that existed during the 
infancy of the land-grant institutions. Have these higher standards, 
these new lines pf more highly specialized work, the more complicated 
machinery, the Memonds of technical divisions for special service 
removed the arts and science work so far from the' industrial classes 
that the fundamenkl, democratic purpose of the Morrill Act to 
provide higher .education for the common people is defeated ? Have 
the lamd-grant institutions become as remote from the interests and 
capacities of the ordinary citizen as the classical colleges were in 

1 0 o ^ 


These questions can be answered only in terms of the entire public 
educational system of the United States. If public secondary edu- 
cation were as limited to-day as it was in the early days of the land- 
grant college there is no doubt that both these questions would have 
^be answered in the affirmative. But this obviously is not the case. 
The standard^of secondary education have kept pace with and been 
raised at least as rapidly as those of higher education. 


A ^ public high schools In the United States 80277 Btudents. 

ioH«« - j oiv® 3*25® per cent of the iHipulutlon. While dodo- 

hllh JhSf^a8^4 77i Ihcreaye of enrollment in public 

SI*“ W88 4,77Z 111 other words, |x>pulation in 1028 ia a litrie mnt« 

than three times that In 1870, but the enrollment in high schools in 1928 is more 
'than forty times greater than in 1870. * bcdoois ua 1W8 is more 
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High-school education has become general. The college that bases 
its admissions and its work upon what is being done in the public 
high schools may very properly be regarded as offering higher educa- 
tional opportunity to the general public. 

Whether this is actually the practice of land-grant institutions can 
be determined only with reference to their articulation with the sec- 
ondary schools. Since the arts and science subjects are in these in- 
stitutions grouped in ways very different from those of the inde- 
pendent college of arts and sciences, i^s necessary to examine , 
articulations between public secondary scBfcls and arts and sciences 
in the land-grant colleges and universities largely in terms of insti- 
tutional standards and regulations. With few exceptions these regu- 
lations apply to the arts and science divisions as well .as to other 
schools and colleges in the land-grant institutions and- are expressed 
most frequently with reference to arts and science subjects. 

Do the land-grant institutions make easy transition from high 
school to college? In many States the law requires the publicly 
supported higher institutions to admit any graduate of a ^andard 
high school and to accept any matute 'person as a special student 
without reference to formal satisfaction of high-school graduation 
requirements. 

Special provisions are made by some of the laind-grant colleges 
and universities that go beyond the letter and spirit of such legal 
requirements. Thirteen of them accept students who are not high- 
school graduates but, who have the necessary units of credit for ad- 
mission, if they display qualities which indicate that they will profit 
from the college experience. Seven others leave the, way open to 
admission in instances of this kind but decide^fich case upon its own 
merits. On the pther hand, two institutions require such special 
students to take entrance examfnations in English and mathematics 
and in tyo or three other subjects that may be chosen by the student. 
The .University of Minnesota and'Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College give psychological or placement tests for such appli- 
cants for admission, and if they pass- with high scores, they are . 
, admitted. Eleven additional institutions that furnished informa- 
tion require regular entrance examinations in these cases. 

Students who enter on condition or who, although high-school 
graduates, are deficient in one or more subjects, have the opportunity 
of making up such deficiencies through special noncredit courses in 
17 institutions. 

Arizona offers English and mathematics; Arkansas— mathematics ; Califor- 
nia— English; Indiana— English and mathematica; Hawaii— Engliah ; Lonlsl-'' 
ana— English; Maine — French, German. Spanish, and Latin; Mlasoari— Ikig- 
llsh; Nevada— mathematics ; New Hsmpshtre — English; North Dakota assigns 
, stadents to Its practice high school to take wliat is needed to fulflU their en- 
' trance reQUlremwts Oklahoma — English and mathematics ; Bhode Island — 
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wild ^metry; South Dakota-Ei»gll8h : Virginia-solid geometry; Washlnr. 
off^wch^worlT^^*^ Virginia— algebra and English. Nine Institutions do n« 

The teachers of these noncredit courses are generally selected on 
a basis of efficiency, personality, and e.xperience. As a rule, the best 
instructors are chosen — teachers who are earnest and patient.- Non- 
proficiency of. entering freshmen in certain courses is ascertained at 
once in a few institutions. 

California, New Hampshire, and Wnshincton give subject-matter tests st 

Klve placement examinations; 
In ladiana, Missouri, and West Virginia give tests and two weeks’ trial 

“ala. however, freshmen are assigned to college 
^rk and later when found to be unable to continue cinsses be<ause of certahi 
deflcleucles may In the institutions named be given noncredit coaching coursei!. 

Minnesota and Cornell do not admit students with deficiencies 
that can not be made up by work done in regular college courses. 
Most institutions which have no formal noncredit courses for de- 
ficient students advise them to take coaching instruction; recom- 
mend tutors for them; advi.se them to take work in the local high 
school ; assign older students “ in loco parentis aid them by a wise 
selection of courses; repeat courses in the second term or semester: 
or allow extra freshman subjects to be taken to satisfy entrance 
conditions. » 


It is interesting to note .certain '^ent changes in entrance re- 
quirements that are in harmony with the trend of the past 20 years 
in the land-grant institutions to set aside or reduce emphasis upon 
subjects for admission that characterized the old classical college 
and carried oyer into the college of arts and sciences that had 
general education for its purpose. Foreign language and ipathe- 
matics were the dominant subjects for ddmi.ssion to the older type 
of institutions. It was thought thqt they had the- highest degree 
of ^ disciplinary value and in addition they provided actual prepa- 
ration for work that was central in the college itself. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that the University of Arkansas and South -Dakota 
Agricultural Colleges have recently dropped the language require- 
ment for admission,' that Rutgers X^niversity has reduced it. Upon 
the mathematics entrance units also, less stress is being placed in cer- 
tain institutions. The universities of Florida and Hawaii have 
reduced theTequirecl units in algebra from two to one in recent years. 
In <ao land-grant institution is Latin or Greek required and mathe- 
matics has already been so reduced as to raise the question whether 
certain of the technical specializ^ions would not profit from once 
more placing greater emphasis upon this subject as preparation. 
There eeema to be a very definite tendency to emphasize English 
admission requirements to a greater extent than has been the case 
in many of the technical land-grant institutions. 
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On the other hand, there is a decided tendency to set up qualitative 
requirements for admission that are in addition to the formal ones 
of hi^h-school graduation or presentation of the required number of 
entrance units. 

The University of Arkansas, for Instance, does not admit students from the 
lowest l^oup of the bi^h-school class and asks for recommendations by the 
prlnclpiil. ( onnecUcut Atn'lculturul Collece selects from the upper portion of 
the graduating class, uses Intelligence tests, and secures n^commendations from 
tlie hlgh-sfhool principal. The University of Delaware asks for the prindlpal’a 
recominenilatlon. The University of New Hampshire requires students to be 
a^ve the fourth quartlle of the norms set by hlgh-school seniors of the State 
Rutgers University does not admit hy certificate students from the lowest 
quarter In the higli-schoo! class. Cornell limits the freshman class to 600 new 
htudents and mim ts upon selective basis. Washington State College admits 
u"* quarter of the hlgh-school class on recommendation of 

the hlgh-school principal, but only on probation. Selective testa In addition to 
a transcript of t he students hlgh-school record are used to admit students who 
are otherwise fully qualified In 13 institutions : 26 Institutions do not use these 
twts. However only 11 Institutions require any special scholarship attainments 
of s«(»i.dary school graduates. Connecticut admits the upper 60 per cent on 
wrtitlonte and others on te.st. Nevada require.s that students must present two- 

n. !L IT , ’ f**"" pnsslng grade. New Hampshire and 

Rutgers I nlversltles lyqulre students to be In the upper three-quarters of their 
Llgh-schooi cInssiTs. Pennsylvania requires students to be from the upper two- 
fiftlis of the class, but may take students from the next fifth. 

In determining the priority of acceptance of candidates for admis- 
sion to the arts and science college, a few institutions set up certain 
ivquirements. Seven arc guided by priority of application. Twelve 
iise high-school standing as a means of selection; seven use standing 
in entrance examination; six standing in intelligence tests; six qual- 
ity as determined by personal interview; three consider sons- and 
daughters of alumni first. 

Just how much recognition sho.uld be given t6 a student’s previous 
high-school work in subjects that are offered in college is a matter 
that demands attention. F requently a good student comes to college 
vith an excellent background and high-school training in English, 
mathematics, or science and in college covers the same ground by 
taking elementary English, mathematics, or science courses. The 
majority of land-grant institutions reporting make no adjustment of 
college work to a student’s high-school work; without doubt many 
students attending the^ institutions are duplicating courses for at * 
least the first semester ir not beyond. 

Several institutions offer two college courses in certain subjects, 
one introductory and the other more advanced; the student is 
assigned to one or the other upon the basis of his high-school work in 
these subjects. For instance, double courses in chemistry are given 
in Connecticut, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Tennessee ; two such physics 
courses are offered in Oklahoma and Wisconsin; similar mathematics 
courses are giv^ in Connecticut, Hawaii,. Missouri, and Wisconsin; 
and two English courses are offered in Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Utah. . ’ ' 
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Some institutions select students for introductoiyvof advanced 
courses in a subject upon the basis of examination: Chemistry in 
Oklahoma; physics in Maine, New Jersey, and Oklahoma; mathe- 
matics in Arizona, Arkansas, Defeware, Minnesota, New Hampshire 
and New Jereey; and English ip Arizona, Delaware, Hawaii, Minne’ 
sota, Oklahoma, and Virginia. 

»ometlnie8 given, one for those without and one for those 
with hlgb-school work in the Bubjeet. Chemistry Ig a tyue examnle SlrtAPn 
Institutions provide two courses in chemiBtry to fit the needs of entering 

8as**^K?ntiiPkv® n” f double courses In four Institutions— Arkan^ 
MS, Kentucky. Nevada, and Utah. Mathematics is given In two courses to 
Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, and Utah, and Ehigllsb Is likewise offered in two 
courses in Kunsus, Kentucky”, and blissoufO. 


Some institutions state that high -school science is a prerequisite 
for freshmen who elect college science. The University of MinnesoU 
has adojjted a continuation principle for foreign languages. Cornell 
University gives qualified fres^imen special problems in addition to 
regular work. The State College of Washington grants permission 
to take a ^cond semester course with tentative enrollment. Except 
for these instances entering freshmen are at once registered for ele- 
mentary freshmen courses without regard to duplication of high- 
school work. English, chemistry, mathematics, and modern languages 
should as far as possible be so arranged as to provide for high-school 
work from specific points of achievement. 
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Has the practical disappearance of the independent, unified colleire 
of arts and sciences in the land-grant institutions resulted in an 
educational loss that is not compensat^ed for by the higher levels imd 
pater degree of specialization in arts and science subjects that are 
found in the modem institutions? Is it possible or desirable trt 
provide a substitute under moderrtifeonditions for the contacts with 
amny fields of learning and for the understanding of the relationships 
of many areas of knowledge that the 4-year college of^s an.l sciences 
was supposed to afford? What are the altitudes of the land-<rrant 
ipitutions in regard do these questions and in what ways are^hese 
attitudes finding expression in definite action? 

These flr0 Q U0Stlons \ f'niir*farn I rir li- Z - 


These are questions 
objective evidence that 


concerning which it is difficult to obtain 
- , ----- a<hnits of definite interpretation. Possibly 

consideration of certain Aspect.s of curricular prescription, the develop- 
ment of sun-ey and orientation courses, and the inauguration of 
praepes that are related to the junior college form of organization 
provide as goo.l indication as any available in regard to the tendencies 
of thought upon tliese matters in the land-grant institutions. 

Anyone at all familiar with the relationship between practice and 
regulation iiiu.st be convinced that the combinations and .scnuence.s 
of subjects that are actually taken by college students, ami .so con- 
stitute their curricula, rather infrequently coinciile with the curricula 
that nppep ho logical and purposeful in catalogue descriptions. 
Unsiderable skepticism may al.so b<- excited by the systems of majors 
and minors that are sometimes supposed to constitute a device for 
insuring adherence to carefully prepared curricula; tradition and 
log rolling between departments and major divisions are in so many 
cares obviously apparent. Nevertheless, curricular prescriptions 
afford a basis for judging the status of thought in regard to what 
should enter into a student ’s undergraduate work and are also to a 
considerable degree a real indicatign of practice. Two points espe- 
cially are deserving of discussion in this connection, first, th% fre- 
quency with which an attempt is maile to secure some type of distri- 
bution of effort which will imsurc a considerable breadth of studious 
wntact, and, second, the degree to which requirements are set up that 
lll4tKr-80-voLn — -8 29 
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make it impossible for the Student to escape contact with areas of 
learning not immediately related to his field of sjiecialization. 

Thirty -one of 38 institutions follow the plan of offering a series 
of elective majors and. minors in the^4-year curricula. From 20 to 30 
semester hour credits are the usual requirement in most institutions 
for the major. Many institutions require two majors or one major 
and two minors M graduation. 

The means us^d to obtain effective distribution and concentration 
of elective subjects are best presented by (pioting the reports made by 
the land-grant institutions in the following States: 

Alabama-. — nogtrinliiK 102S system is iK'inj; preimml. ■>. 

Arizona. — Majors and minors supploinented l»y group requirements?^ 

Arkanmn . — Group systoni and two minors for distribution ; 40 of the last 60. 
»!ours of Junior nud senior siibji'cts for conccutration. 

California. — All students must take n varied program including laiigungeN, 
selence, social science, etc., in tlic first two years, and must complete a major 
la the third and fourth years. 

Colorado . — Largely consultation witii head of department. 

Connecticut. — Required — 2l credits in major, 14 In minor, aiid 12 unrelated. 

Delatrare . — Ity system of mlvisers working with the dean. 

Florida. — The major requirement for conceal rat Ion ; the group requirements 
for distribution. 

Hawaii . — Ajiprovnl of faculty advi.ser and of the dean of students. 

Indiana. — By advisers niul dean. 

Iowa. — Conforeuce of student -^itli head of department and dean. 

Kansas. — By definite n*qulred courses wldch may he supplemented by elec- 
tives chosen by the student. At least eight semester hours are r»*qulre<l In a 
field. The student's cliolce in his major fields may bring this to 20 to 30 
hours. 

hcniuckjf. — Faculty, advisers and in upper division major professors as ad- 
viser^. 

Maine. — Advice of mnjor professors. ^ 

.Maryland. — Ton ference.s wltli ndvi.ser.s. e, * 

Mas$achu8Ctts, Amherst. — Sophomores elect group of studies from groups 
of electives under an ndviser. Juniors and smilors clioose major grroup and 
specialize in tliat department. 

Minnesota. — AdvisI j by mnjor adviser. 

Mississippi. — Direction of <lean, teacliers, and advisers. 

Missomi. — Major and minor re<iulremeuts; fresliman and soplinmore re- 
quirements. ' 

Nevada. — Majors and minors in Junior and senior years give spedallzation 
and required subjects of fresliman and sopliomore years are supposed to give 
good general surVey. 

A'etp Hampshire.— Mniot group two nr three related departments. Group 
requirements: 1 — Language, history, and mathematics; II — Natural sciences; 
III — Social sciences. 

New Jersey. — We are discontinuing tlic general curriculum niM.l adopting 
specialized curricula, e. g., prelegal, premedioil, language and literature, 
economics, etc. 

New YorA.— Distribution ; Minimum of six hours in each of seven 
Conc«ntyBttQD:,MUiiiaum of 20 hours in upper duos group. 
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I t Dakota . — Advice /rom deun lu (registering. 

toma . — Student consultation with udvlser and (lenn: 

n.— Handled in tecdinlcal curricula. Liiulleil oiitions approved by In- 
lal cominItU'e, supplemented by advice of deans and sinrlal registration 
ees in matters of free electlvea. 
rylvania . — Advjsory • system. 

? /«/a«d.— Nature of electiycs indicated lu course of study; amount of 
i limited. 

Coro/iaa.— C'luss advisers. 

Dakota, e are outlining suggestive sclieines according to majors 
lors. 

.—Personal conferences between liead of department or dean and 

* 

—Major pr(»fessor approves. * 

\ngfun . — Advice of enruliing oIRcers. 

^iryiitki, — Supervision , of advi.ser. • , 

nsin. — None; tests have shown a good distribution. 

perhaps signiHcant that only 13 of the 35 institutions that 
seem to place much reliance upon tli5 distributions secured 
1 prescriptions and through major and minor or similar 
of regulation. It is intere.sting to note the fr^ency with 
the advice or judgment of deans, major professors, or other 
, who are in these institutions likely to be speciali.sts, U 
id upon to guide students to breadth of training. Further 
ation of catalogues and in.stitutional reports upon specific’ 
or divisions of specialization warrants the jiulgment that 
of training that may be regarded as in some sense a substi- 
luie ror the general training for which the unified college of arts 
and sciences stood is insured in few in.stitutions by systems of majors 
and minors alone. Other devices that supplement the system of 
majors and minors, such as tho.se that involve distinction between 
lower and upper division work and prescribe a considerable number 
of definite courses, especially during the first two years, may per- 
haps ^ regarded as more nearly providing breadth comparable to 
that of the college of arts and sciences. 

In order to discover tin? degfee to which subjects not directly 
related to technical fields are definitely prescribed in the specialized^ 
curricula, the situations in engineering and agriculture were selected 
as typical in the land-gmnt institutions. ' 

For four major engineering curricula, data were secured in regard 
to distribution of time between various subject-matter fields. Thirty- 
^ght institutions reported for the civil-engineering curriculum, 85 
ror mechanical, 36 for electrical, and 25 for chemical. These reports 
show that the curricula, provide on the average for the whole ^up 
^institutions, that from 14 per cent to 17 per cent of the time shall 
be given to languages, social and economic scietjees, history, psy- 
c ology , and govemment ^ from 27 pej* cent to 40 per cent to sciendes 
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;em upon technology ' 


and mathematics; from 40 per cent to 53 per cem upon technology 
and the applications of science to technology. 

From' the standpoint of these distributions as insuring breadth 
of education,, it is interesting to note the relatively small percentage 
of the time given to the humanities as compared with that pl|D to 
sciences and mathematics, which have a direct preparatory value in 
the technological specialization. It may be doubted whether* the 
proportions timt exist as between these two areas sliould be regarded 
as a desirable distribution for tlie purposes of general education for 
the man who Is to follow a s]>ecialized vocation. ^ 

Agriculture presents a somewhat different situation. To a much 
larger degree than in engineering, the arts and science subjects have 
been especially adapted to the. purposes of the divisibn of agriculture 
and given by that-college. Thus while on the average only 40 per 
cent of the courses given in the 4-year agricultural curricula are in 
technology, a large proportion of the sciences that constitute a con- 
siderable part of the 00 i)cr cent remaining are directly basic to agri- 
cultur^ Further, in agriculture to a much greater e.xtent than in 
engineering the specific science specializations are the direct, occupa- 
tional objectives oE agricultural students. 

These facts with reference to these two technical divisions confirm 
the impression that there are divergent tendencies that may be dis-. 
covered in relation to the treatment of arts and science subjects in the 
land-grant institutions. The. first, foimd (piite generally in engineer- 
ving, is that of dependence upon other divisions for service work in 
these fields.- The second-, more usually found jn the agricultural 
divisions of the larger institutions^where service divisions are less 
swayed diy the agricultural influence than is the case, in the smaller 
land-grant colleges, is the tendency to assimilate into the agriculture 
• division itself as marry of the arts and science subjects a.s possible 
in order to relate them diroytly to the interest of the agricultural stu- 
dent body. These two viewpoints are of significance in the attitudes 
that are taken toward the development of junior college work for the 
•purpose of "Jjroviding common general education preliminary to a 
variety of specializations. 

The movements that indicate the greatest tendency to development 
of demand in the land-grant imstitutions for some new form of 
organization that will serve to provide general basic and, cultural 
training are the survey and orientation courses and the growth of 
organizations related to the junior college idea. 

These developments are merely two different attempts to solve 
the same problem. Arts and science subjects have become highly spe- 
cialized both in the arts and science organizations and in their asmete 
that are immediately related to technical interests. It has' already 
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been pointed out that this specialization has tended to express itself 
by multiplication of independent departments and other administra- 
tive units, each devoted to its own ‘interests. But the development 
of specialization tends in the long run to defeat itself; the point is 
soon reached where the specialist finds that extension of his own 
field carries him into other areas. The physicist must become a chem- 
ist: the chemist must become a bacteriologist; the bacteriologist must 
become a geneticist ; the mathematician must become a philosopher 
or poet ; the philosopher must become a neurologist. In other words, 
high specialization demands familiarity with, or at least understand- 
ing of, many' other fields of knowledge; it comes to realize that all 
knowledge is related, that progress in a .special field is possible only 
in relation to other field.s. As soon as this stage of specialized inves- 
tigation is reached, the demand arises from the speciali.sts themselves 
that .some form of training be provided early in the educational proc- 
ess which will enable .specialization to be undertaken with. an under- 
,standing of the relationship of the sector of specialization to the 
whole field of knowledge. 

The first expression of this 'demand usually takes the form of 
attempts to present n survey of a single field, one of the sciences’ 
for instance, so that later specializations may be viewed in perspec- 
tive with reference tq that science. The next step is the survey 
cours^which attempts to relate the different sciences so that speciali- 
zation may be seen in still truer perspective*. Or the survey may in 
the same way be in the literary or social fiehls. Seven of the lahd- 
j.T'ant institutions report survey courses of these types. 

The next step is the orientation course which attempts to give on 
integrated picture, not of a .single area or of a group of fields, but 
of the ,entiro range of knowledge. The description of such a course 
given at the University of Minnesota serves to describe tlie purposes 
and scope of this type of solution for the problem of preparing for 
specialization. 

Content . — The content of the course Is <letermine<I by its purpose. The- pur-* 
poae Is not primarily to give a survey but the surver Is selected as the best 
means of ace^mplisbihg the purpose. The course will Include a limited 
''urrey of (1) nature and man, the relation.** of man to his environment : (2) 
organized soclet.v, Its foundations, Its service to the Individual, and Us demands 
on Its members; and (3f society and cultnrc, the slKnfflcance of the forms of 
baman culture. 

Purftooe. — The purpose of the course is tJT help students to acquire during 
their first year those intellectual habits aiid methods which are ueewsary 
for success as students and those habits and attitmles In moral and sMlal 
relations which are necessary for usefulness both as scholnrs and as citizens. 

On the Intellectual side the course aims to develop the power to weigh evl- 
•knee and reach sound conclnsions, the power of independent bought and 
lodgment, tbe vliit of Inquiry, the habit of open-mlndednea^ and the zeal for 
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exploration and interprise in Intellectual puranits. The method of the connJ 
is to be that of class discussion on the basis of assigned readings. From bit 
readRgs the student will learn how to use the library effectively. From the 
clas.s dl.scus.slons he will lenm to criticize bis own judgments and those of 
others. The discussions with his fellows, tlie materials selected for the count, 
and the method of presentation will stimulate him to further study and 
investigation. 

On the social, side much wili depend upgn the spirit and attitude of tht 
staff of instructors. It is hoped that the materials will be so treated as to 
heighten the feeling of responsibility and strengthen the conviction of inter- 
dependence among men as members of communities and nations. 

The course is Intended as an orientation course for freslimen students as men 
and women, not as an introduction to any group of studies such as the social 
sciences or even to the whole college curriculum us such. 


Description of a course of this kind sounds remarkably like the 
familiar description of the purposes and objectives of the 4-year 
% liberal college ^^arts and sciences. Nine land-gnmt institutions re- 
port orientati^Pfeourses. Although examination of the details of 
what is offered shows that few attack the work with purposes as gen- 
eral and ambitious as those described in the •Minnesota course, never- 
theless, the viewpoint and the tendency are similar. 

The next step in logical if not chronological development is the 
junior college or lower division offMjmg the work intended to provide 
the basic and general education to successful prosecution of 

all specializations — in other words, ^shorter unified college of arts 
and sciences. The orientation cour^lttempts a great deal in a very- 
brief period, it must partake of some of the characteristics of smat- 
tering knowledge. The junior college idea lengthens the period but, 
may stop short of the four years of the independent college of arts 
and sciences because much of the work of the old unit for general 
education is now done by the high school. ^ 

* Many practices recently adopted by land-grant institutions point to 
growing tendencies toward junior college development. Seven insti- 
tutions have established a compulsory stopping place at the end of the 
sophomore year for those wdio lack the qualifications for advanced 
instruction in the junior and senior years; 14 other institutions report 
' that they favor this plan but have not yet revised their instruction to 
put it into effect. s ^ 

The plan in effect in California in the college of letters and sciences 
-carries the idea to its logical conclusion. .In the University of Cali* 
fornia the work of the lower division comprises the studies of the 
freshman and sopj^omore years. The junior certificate in the colkp 
of letters and science is required for admission to the upper division. 
Students who transfer from other colleges of the University <4 
California or from other institutions are required to meet the junior 
certificate requirements, hut are noFheld strictly to the time distri* 
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^ution of requirements, if the credit allowed- them in the University 
of California amounts to at least 60 units. In the lower division of 
the college of letters and sciences it is expected that the student, in 
addition to fulfilling the prerequisites for the major work upon 
which he will concentrate in the upper division, will make an effort ^ 
to establish a basis for that breadth of culture which will^ive him a 
realization of the methods and results of some of the mwe import- 
ant types of intellectual endeavor, and a mental perspecti\’^ that will 
aid him in research without unduly limiting his opportunity to satisfy 
his individual tastes and preferences. Certain courses taken in the > • 
higli school are accepted as fulfilling in part or in whole some of 
these junior certificate requirements. It is desirable that the student 
I should so arrange his high-school program as to reduce the required 
work in the fields of foreign language, mathematics, and natural 
science. This makes his program mor^^ ^Inble, gives him a greater 
freedom of choice, and prepares him to pass more quickly into ad- 
i yanetd work or into new fields of study. In no case, however, does 
the satisfaction of junior certificate requirqjnents in the high school 
reduce the number of units required in the university for the junior 
certificate (60) or for the degree (124), The degree requiremer.ri. 
of 124 units is calculated on the assumption that the student will 
normally take 64 units of work in the lower division, including the 
prescribed work in military science and physical education, and 60 
units in the upper division. However, the junior certificate will be 
granted on the completion of not less than 60 units of college work 
and the fulfillment of certlnn specific requirements, 
i The junior colleges which have been established to take care of 
the first two years of college work have affected the accrediting 
agencies in certain States where junior college graduates* transfer 
(heir credits to take the last two years in the land-grant college. 

Many land-grant colleges have not felt the need of making any ad- 
justments in their credits because there are few junior colleges in 
certain States and practically no graduates entering in the junior and 
senior years. Several land-grant colleges, however, state that certain 
changes have been made. In answer to the question, What steps, if 
any, have been taken by your institution to adapt your curricula to 
the preparation of graduates of junior colleges of liberal arts in your 
State or locality f-*-the following replies are significant: 

Arkansan , — We ore trying to get the Junior colleges to hove their general * 
coarse fl* our first two years, so far as possible. We have some advanced 
Introductory courses. 

Kantas. — With 1920-30 a reduction to 120 hours for the curriculum In general 
science becomes effective. &(llitary science and physical education will not be 
required of students entering Junior colleges. ** 
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Kentucky.— We are on a plan of upper and lower divlsiona which fits the 
junior-college idea. 

Arfroi^.— We have been In constant conference with such institutions from 
their conception. They have tried to shape their curricula in conformity with 
ours and have sought our advice and even oversight. 

The adapting is done by the Junior colleges. 

' Mitnieeiiipl. — No special steps yet, but we allow limited credit from ttoee 
approved by the State accrediting agency (a Junior college accrediting com- 
mission ) . 

in««ottrt.— The university has influenced the Junior colleges to duplicate the 
' first two years of university work. 

Kevadc. — Where junior colleges are standardiziMl and accredited, their grad- 
uates are excused from certain freshmau and sophomore requirements accord- 
ing to their subjects and allowed to graduate by meeting major and minor 
requirements. 

Oklahoma.— By Joint committees and admitting students^ to schools of the 
college to full Junior standing in all schools save science and letters; this onlj 
by checking courses. 

Plans and methods used by the land-grant institutions to secure 
proper distribution and concentration of work have been presented.’ 
Careful examination of these statements will show that many of the 
institutions are empha.sizing distinctions between upper or lower 
division work in such fashion as to secure during the first two years 
a concentration of the subjects designed for general educational pur- 
poses and to delay until after the end of the sophomore year any 
very high degree of specialization. 

* Pp. 34-36. . 






Chapter VII. — Conclusion arid Recommendation 


1. The united, independent college of arts and s<?!ences with gen- 
eral education as its purpose has practically disappeared from the 
land-gfant institutions. 

2. The arts and science subjects are now taught: (a) In arts and 
science divisions characterized by multiplicity and high specialisa- 
tion bf the courses offered ; (6) in separate organizations for human- 
ities and social sciences *and for the sciences, also characterized by 
preat specialization; and (c) in a variety of technical schools and 
colleges that tend to emphasize specialization of both arts and 
sciences with reference to their own technological purposes. 

3. Attempts to set up arts and science curricula for purposes of 
general edtifation by combining courses in arts and science subjects 
offered by^ different institutional units is difficult if not impossible 
since the highly specialized courses offered 'are inappropriate to 
general educational purposes. This is true of introductory and ele- 
mentary courses in many subjects because they are intended pri- 
marily as preparation for specialization in the ^elds. with which they 
deal. 

4. High specialization leads ultimately into areas of relationship 
to other specializations and tends to demand increasingly a prepara- 
tory period or form of education that will create understanding of 
the relationships of all knowledge. Persjiective becomes essential to 
progress* in specialization. Hence develops (^ce more recognition of 
the need for some form of general education appropriate to modern 
conditions. 

5. There is little probability of ijieturn to the 4-year college of 
arts and .sciences as the instrument jfor satisfying this neetl in the 
case of students who- have or develop Intentions of ultimate spe- 
cialization for purposes of vocational employment or scientific 
scholarship. 

6. For the well-to-do and leisure classes the 4-ycar college of arts 
and sciences cah not be provided in an atmosphere^^f and by means 
of courses intended for high specialization. Tlile general purpose 
college of arts and sciences can serve this function only by a new 
selfction and arrangement of the inaterials of knowledge for the spe- 
cific purposes of general education. 
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7. The orientation course is an attempt to provide the general 
viewpoint required to give specialization i>erspective and to provide 
the standards demanded by the fact that the specialist lives and 
works in a social situation. 

8. The task undertaken by the orientation course can not be accom- 

plished in the time usually given. Its chief contribution lies in the 
ne'w selection and arrangement of the materials of knowledge which 
its purposes make necessary'. < 

9. The lower division or junior college period >lesigned to provide 
general education suitable to the uses of specialists gives an adequate 
amount of time for the purpose in view of the fact that the high 
school has ‘taken over a large part of the task that was formerly 
required of the 4-year college of arts and sciences. 

10. The junior college as a period of general trai|iing can not ac- 
complish its purposes if it retains the introductory subject matter 
and methods of presentation now ordinarily used since the selection 
and methods are designed to prepare directly for specializdtion in 
the areas with which the individual courses deal. 

11. If the junior college is to-.serve as a jx?riod of general prepara- 
tion for specialization^ it is highly desirable that it select its material 
and adopt the metho(js of presentation upon a basis similar to that 
used by the orientation course. In constmeting the junior college 
^rriculum the influence of strong schools of technology and of 
research specialists in arfs and science fields should be limited in or- 
der that selection and methods of arrangement of subject matter 
may not be distorted by too highly specialized vicw'points. 

JL2. Under present conditions whereby service courses are con- 
ducted by schools and divisions “ foceign ” to the technical schools 
in which .students are enrolled, the social and humanistic subjects 
frequently fail to function as vital elements in technical education. 
'It is claimed that they may be made to do so when subject matter 
and presentation are adapted to the interests of technological stu- 
dents and presented by members of the staff of the technical school 
itself. If this claim and the tendency to this practice is^ continuedf 
self-contained technical units may be developed which,Will them- 
selves provide their stu(]lent.s with all the social, humaifis^c, scien- 
tific, and technical training that they obtain, so selected and related 
. as to constitute a synthesis of general and fechnical education. 
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PART II.— COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 


Chapter I. — Introduction 

V 


Wlien the Morrill Act was passed, the Nation had scarcely begun 
to exploit its abundant supply of natural resources. The great 
need prior to 1880 was for higher technical training to perfect the 
processes of mining, of agriculture, of manufacturing, and of trans- 
portation. The demand for gocxls far exceecled the supply. The 
struggle was for increased production; marketing or distribution 
was of secondary importance. Producers had no difficulty in sell-, 
ing their output. During this period the land-grant institutions 
under the stimulus of the Morrill Act turned t6 the establishment 
of engineering and agricultural colleges. There was relatively little 
demand for training in marketing, finance, accounting, and the like. 
But about 1880 grea^ economic changes began to manifest them- 
selves. Suj)ply of goods and commodities caught up with, and 
even began to exceed, the demand. There was need for increased 
markets in wliich to sell the^excess, for reduced costs, for improved 
sales technique, for better means of finance, and for more efficient 
organization and management. 

The Ijind-grant institutions had entered vigorously into the fields 
of higher technical training during the period prior to 1880; after 
1880 they did not enter with the same vigor into the fields of higher 
training for commerce and business. The land-grant colleges did 
not take advantage of the changed economic conditions by energetic 
development of courses in commerce and business. Whfen they did 
take action, they tended to imitate nonland-grant institutions which 
had already entered this field of education. They set up their pro- 
grams upon the basis of standards borrowed from their nonland- 
grant compeers. In establishing divisions of comnierce and business 
and in designing curricula for this purpose they were more inter- 
ested in being respectable than original. Indeed, the reports of 
land-grant college presidents and the reports and annual programs 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities fail to 
show any significant recogition of the purpoBcs of the Morrill Act 
with respect to higher business education. 

Land-grant institutions, with reference to higher business educa- 
tion, may be divided into two classes: First, the separate cplleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, and, secondly, the State univer- 
sities. The type of business training developed in the first differs 
materially from the tyi)e appropriate to the second. Until very 
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recently the first group has emphasized technical training almost 
to the exclusion of commerce and business training. Here as elsi*. 
where changes in the economic and business world which affect the 

success of the agriculturist and the engineer were to d large extent 
Ignored. 

Technical education requires instruction in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business as well as in the technological aspects of engineer- 
ing and agriculture. There are many types of engineers and many 
types of agricultural occupations. Scores of students graduating 
from colleges of engineering enter the field of business and develop 
into major executives. Many of these students enter as minor execu- 
ives and even as routing and clerical workers. Frequently land- 
grant institutions have failed to provide proper instruction in com- 
xuerce an^iusiness for these types of students. 

The s^M^is more or less true with regard to students in agricul- 
ture. A^lture in the twentieth century has ceased to be a mere 
process of crop production and has become a complex form of modern 
harness. It is not enough for the agriculturist to know the manner 
of growing and producing commodities, he must also know .some- 
thing of the markets in which he is to sell and of the means of large- 
scale agricultural organization. Colleges of agriculture must pre- 
pare students to become agricultural executives as well as technical 
producers of food and other products. -Instruction in commerce and 
business must become an integral part of the program of agricul- 
tural education. Some land-grant colleges and universities under- 
stand these conditions and have made some provision for instruc- 
tion of students preparing for the pursuits of agriculture. They 
have devoted attention to the business aspects of modern agricul- 
ture as well as to the technical aspects. In addition, provisions must 
be made for the business training of students in colleges of eiisi- 
neering and agriculture who start on lower revels 'as’clerical workcre 
and minor eiecutives and after successful experiences there move up 
to higher levels. ^ 

In the second group of land-grant institutions, the needs and ob- 
jective are different horn those of the firet group. They must not 
only furnish courses in commerce and business for the students on- 
all levels in agriculture, engineering, and home economics, but must 
also m^et the needs for higher business education in other fields of 
business and commercml endeavor. Leadership in America to-day 
has pa^ed from the statesman to the business man. Industrial con- 
^tration w one of the most significant movements of the times. 
Ihose in charge of business enterprises are occupying positions of 
increased responsibility. The business leaders of the future must 
be men broadly trained^ sociallytand cOlturally as well as technically. 
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Land-grant institutions must accept their responsibilities for meet- 
ing the needs of the new economic and social order. 

That the land-grant institutions have seen little connection be- 
tween the mission given to publicly supported higher education by 
the Morrill Act in commerce and business is shown by the answers 
of the land-grant institutions to questions concerning the factors 
that have influenced them in establishing and developing offerings 
in commerce and business. 

Elfrht in<!tltutions indicated that they rccognired as of most 'importance In 
the establishment of tlu*ir work In business the oblitcatl«m of the land-grant 
institutions to eerre business or to provide business education to ** the Indus- 
trial classes." Ten cliecked this factor as imiK>rtan^. The other 24 land-granl 
institutions that replied se<>in to have found no connection between tlie func- 
tions of land-grant institutions to serve l)uslnesK ns sitecifletl by the MorrlU 
Act and the provision of courses In commerce and business. 

Table 1 summarize.s the statements of 42 institutions concerning 
the factors that have led to the establishment and increase of their 
offerings in commerce and busines.s. 

Table 1. — Extvnt to which the foUoirinff factors have influenced, respectively, 
the establishment or incrcatic in the offerings in comtnrrce and business in 
land-yrant institutions 


Establishment 
' of ofTerinjrs 


Increase 
of offerings 


Factor 


Kecnimition of function of the land-grant colleges to 

sen e business 

Legislative enactment ^ 

Favorable^ attitude of division of eoohfffiiics toward 

organisalion of business courses 

Inadetiuaie offerioRS in commerce and business of 


other State-supported Institutions, 

Inadenuate offerinRs in commerce and business 


of 


higher institutions in neighboring States 
Inadequate offerinRS in commerce and business of 

privately controlled institutions In your State 

^ell-niiallfled instructors available In the university 

for the Introduction of business coursee 

Cooperation with commercial and industrial organisa- 
tions 

Demand for business courses in your institution as 
revealed by: 

Contacts of representatives of the iastltutlon with 

businessmen and prospective students.. 

Studies of vocational choices of the students 

Surveys of the need in commercial and industrial 
firms for personnel with oollegiaie education for 

businesB 

Biographical studiee of drop-outs engaged in bus- 
iness oocunatlons 

Blagraphical studiee of Rrsduates engaged in bus- 
iness occupations .ri 

Location of your InMitutloD with reference to 
centers of oommerrial and Industrial activity 

Id your State 

Agreenienu with other SUteeupported institu- 
tions - 

Desimbilily of rounding out ottirim of the 

Institution 

Need as service courses tor other 8ub)ect-matter 
dlrisloni 


! Most 
Impor- 
tant 

Impor- 

tant 

Least 

impor- 

tant 

1 Most 
1 Impor- 
1 tant 

Impor- 

tant 

I^east 

impor- 

tant 

! 2 

S 

4 

1 

1 

7 

1 

8 

10 

4 

7 

8 

3 

1 


4 



5 

la 

9 

1 

0 
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8 

2 

1 

6 
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2 
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1 

in 

4 

7 

J 

2 

6 

Im 

4 

3 
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5 
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4 
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5 

5 

2 

2 

7 

18 

7 

4 

14 

A 

3 

7 

3 

5 

8 

7 

2 

5 

2 

5 

5 

10 
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3 
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9 
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2 
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Study of this table gives thc> inipression that offerings in commerce 
and business have developed without any preconceived and carefully 
worked out plans. -Too often well-qualified instructors have started 
the courses because of their particular interests or the institutions 
have seen other universities and colleges offering such courses and 
have organized their offerings merely to keep up with their com- ' 
petitors or their neighbors. 

Since higlier business education is a function of land-grant insti- 
tutions, the purpose of tliis survey is to discover how effectively these 
institutions, as a part of their distinctive task io American education, . 
have interpreted and performed this func'tion. Expressed more sj)e- 
cifically, the intent of the survey is to determine in a fourfold man- •* 
ner the extent to which (1) the institutions have discovered the 
needs of higher business education, (2) analyzed the students or 
raw materials with which they have had to work, (3) devised efficient 
admini.stration organizations or mechanisms with which to perform 
their tasks, and (4) set up offerings actually in’oviding “liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes.” 


Chapter II. — Need for Higher Business Education 


• > 

Prior to devising administrative mechanisms for and determining 
the content of higher business education^ it is vitally necessary that 
land-grant institution^iscover existing needs. Unless genuine needs 
exist, adequate cause for action la^ng. No institutipn can justify 
a policy of ignorance. The discovery of the needs of higher business 
education is a task which land-grant institutions have almost com- 
pletely ignored. They, have failed to study the demands of the 
business world for specific types of training to meet specific types of 
requirements. They have put forth little or no effort in analyzing 
changing economic and business conditions and in making adequate 
'excavations prior to the laying of foundations for their educational 
structures. Indeed, except in a few isolated instances, they have 
exhibited no interest in making use of .the painful process of fact 
gathering as prerequisite to' the formulation of their policies as to 
higher business education. 

To substantiate these statements, it is necessary to show what the 
needs of higher business education are and to indicate the role which 
land-grant institutions have played in the discovery of these needs. 
Higher business education is used in this sense of training on post 
secondary school levds in the principles and techniques of money 
making — money making to be regarded both as a swial and as an 
individual process. 

Business involves the sum total of all exchange or financial trans- 
actions. It includes all the livelihood pursuits of man. 

0pUNinefl.s, In the generally accepted language of Pn>f. Leon C. Marshall, 
ns a pecuniary scheme of gratifying human wants, and, properly untferstood, 
falls little short ef being us broad, as inclusive, as Life itself, in its motives, 
aspirations, and social obligations. It falls little abort of being as broad as 
all science In Its technlqnes. 

Since business, broadly understood, is concerned with the financial 
organization of .society, the purpose of higher business education is 
to provide instruction on levels above those of the high school which 
seeks to make this organization function effectively both in terms of 
the individual and of the society to which he belongs. 
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The 'needs of higher business education may be classified under 
two heads; (1) Individual or occupational needs and (2) general 
or collective needs — needs for general economic and business services 
by the land -grant institutions themselves as well as by public and 
private agencies. As will be shown later, it is not enough for l.and- 
grant institutions to discover the needs of business for recruits 
trained for specific vocations, although this is their primary or most 
important task, they must also discover the needs for general eco- 
nomic and business services wherever those services will improve 
man’s means of securing a livelihood. 

It is necessary to recognize the varying levels of'lndividual or 
occupational needs for business education. These levels, classified 
according to the functions performed by the persons appearing on 
each level, are as follows; 

(1) Business proprietors and officials, (2) salaried major executives, (8) 
specialists or staff rather tlinn line officers, (4) Intermediate executives, (5) 
fnlnor executives, aind (0) clerical or routine workers. 

If the preparation of teachers of commercial and business sub- 
jects be added as n special need, the result is the maximum individual 
or occupational needs on all levels. 

Reduced to general terms, these occupational levels might be 
thought of as (1) upperjevels, (2) interni^liate levels, and (3) lower 
levels. The lower levels have been recognized and provisions made 
therefor by the secondary schools. The land-grant institutions have 
long recognized the upper levels, even though they have made prep- 
arations for training thereon in an indefinite fashion ; but they have 
ignored completely, as will be shown later, the intermediate levels, 
jeaving training on these levels to private business colleges and 
private business establishments. 

lu 1^. according to census figures, out of tlie 41,614.248 persons 10 years of 
aw and over gainfully employe*! iu all occupations, 7,369,620, or 179 per cent 
of the total, were concerned either directly or Indirectly with the principles 
nnd pra^lces of exchange, marketing, finance, nnd accounting as distinct from 
technological principles and practices. In 1910 there were 5,861.723 out of a 
tota of M.167.336, or 14.1 per cent. In 1020, 79.5 per cent of the tote! SftillJ 
®‘* occuputlons were males and 20.5 per cent females as compared 
with 78.8 per cent males and 21.2 per cent females In 1910. In 1920, 71.6 per 
wnt of the total in trade and clerical occupations were males and 28.4 per cent 
females, whereas. In 1910, 80.2 per cent were males and only 19.8 per cent 
females. TOe largest percentage of Increose In females Is In the clerical occu- 

increase In the- total numher gainfully employed 
from 1910 to 1920, us may be readily calculated. Is 9 for all occupations and 
about 37 for trade and clerical occupations. If the average working life of 
men In basinet pursuits is 30 years and of women 6 years, then to maintain 
a supply of 5.27St612 mules and 2,003,008 females fn trade and clerical oCcu- 

placement of about 172,000 males and of about 
348.000 females will be required. 
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Anothor WEy in which census data may be used to discover busi- 
Dess training is to analyze the figures concerning proprietors, offi- 
cials, managers, and superintendents. AVhile such analysis may not 
be very profitable due to limitations of data and due to the added 
difficulties of segregating the figures for these class^^T^Tmay shed 
at least two or tliree rays of light on the problem, particularly since 
the land-grant institutions almost without exception, both in their 
catalogues and in their answ’ers to the (plestionnaire on business edu- 
cation, specify that their offerings in conunerce and business are for 
the purpose of training students to become business proprietors and 
responsible business executives. , * 

^\ith the foregoing ideas in mind, Table 2 has.b^en prepared. In 
preparing the table each of the nine major occupational groups as 
used by the census was carefully checked to determine as far as 
possible those persons that could be allocated under the general class 
of business proprietors, officials, executives, and managers, in con- 
tradistinction to laborers, clerks, and persons engaged in public, 
professional, and domestic and personal service. Many occupations 
intermediate betlteen laborers and clerks, on the one hand, and offi- 
cials and managers, on the other, such as railway station agents, 
manufacturing foremen, and overseers and the like, requiring con- 
siderable executive or managerial ability, have not been included in 
the table. 

From Table 2 it will be observed that in 1920 there were 8,614,621 
persons who may be considered proprietors, officials,- executives, and 
managers. This represents fu^ increase of more than 600,000 since 
1910. Of these, 6,201,261: in 1920 and 5,979,340 in 1910 were farmers. 
The number of women as compared with men was very small in 
number in both census years. Out of the total of 41,614,248 persons 
lO years of age and over gainfully employed in 1920 business pro- 
prietors, officials, executives, and managers comprised about 20.7 
per cent. If the average working life of men in business pursuits 
is 30 years and of women 6 years, then to, maintain a supply of 
8,614,521 proprietors, officials, executives, and managers as of 1920, 
an annual replacement of sometKing like 340,000 beginners will be 
required. 

111490* — 30— VOL 11 4 
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l^ABi.E 2. — Busincgs proprictfjH^, offlcialg, cxrcutivcg, and managers 10 ye4^» of 
age. and-itver engaged in^ch. upccified occupation claaai/tcd by sex for the 
United States for 1920 and 1910 


Occupation 


Apiculture, focswlry, and animal hus- 
bandry: 

Dairy farmers, farmers, and stock 

raisers * 

Owners and managers of log and 

' lumber'cnmps 

Extraction of minerals: Operators, 

officials, and managers. 

Manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries: 


Manufacturers and officials;^- 

superintendents: 


Transportation: 
OlTlcials and 


Railroad 

Proprietors, officials, add man- 
agers: Telegraph and telephone 
and other transportatibn. 
TrAde: ^ / 

Bankers, brokers, ^d money 
lenders Jflt. 

Insurance ag 

Proprietors, officials, and man- 
agers. 

Real estate age 
• Retail dealers. 

Wholesale dealers^ Importers, and 
ei|X)rters. 


All business 
dais, and 


proc 


ofll- 


gers*. 


• 

\ 

1920 


^ 1910 

Tolol 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

1 ■ 

Womm, 

t 

.> 

4 

4 

• . 

7 

6, 201,261 

5,947.425 

“253, 836 ; 

1 

1 

5,979.340 

5, 717, 384 

261, 9U 

R4I0 

8. 397 

“I 

7,931 

7, 927 

4 

34.325 

34. 143 

182 

J5.234 

25,127 

107 

\ 

-30h72t- 

231,615 

- T9fT.771 
223,289 

4.950 

8,326 

.104,210 
256. 5U1 

102, 748 
2\1,892 

A 

1,462 

i«9 

3.\881' 

35.830 

51 

22,238 

22.236 

1 

18,857 

18,384 

573 

14,830 

• 

13,411 


IAI.613 

134.978 

. 150,309 
‘ 129. 589 

5,304 

5^^ 

.--'^964 

103. 170 
95. 302 


34,776 
149. 135 

' 33 JIV 
^897927 
'^249, 295 

'^'^061 

9.208 

78,980 

22,362 

125,86*2 

1,195,020 

21,352 
122,93,5 
1, 127.936 

1,010 
2,927 • 
67,103 

574 

72. 780 

794 

51.04H 

50. *123 

928, 

* 

. H. 614, 621 

8,M5.8M 

368,667 

8,008.452 

7,661,533 

346,919 


^Ifthe objectives of Inml-gfant institutions in providing offerings 
in cpnflherce and biusiness_ are limited solely to the training of Wsi- 
ness proprietors, officials, and so on, the foregoing figures measure' 
jn a general fashion the maximum undifferentiated need^-for higher 
business education as of 1920^ The wonl undifferentiated ” is used* 
because such^figures do not indienfe needs in terms of specific types of 
training programs. ' Colleges of agriculture exist .to traiil agricul- 
^ .tural business men, of whom, as ims been shown, there were ^,201,261 
oi) farms in 1920.' Colleges of engineering are^ntjprested in training 
sl^udents for manuf actunn^^ and even trade. Other 

divisions bf the instiOflldt^'^ay contribute their (juota of training 
to these fields. But midernmli or perhaps on top of all these^r^- 
ing programs, there is {he n«‘essity for'-instruction in business pru^ 
ciples ^nd practices. In addition to the technical asp^tts of agri- 
culture and of' engineering there are tlte business aspects. In all, of 
, these occupations there is certainly a core of scientificfbusiness knowl- 
edge which must be included in every program of instructihn. In 
many of the pccupations, if not in all of them, definite specialized 
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training programs in addition to this core, with major emphasis on 
the business aspects and minor emphasis on the technical aspects, 
nre required. 

I Still another group of census data maj' be worthy of consideration 
I in determining occupational needs. These data, taken from the cen> 
-sns of manufacturers, nre assembled in Tables 3 and 4. A study of 
falde 3 will show the situation with respe^'t to proprietors and 
officials, on the one hand, and clerks and other snbor<linate salaried 
.employees, on the other, as of 1910 and the changes wdiicli have oc- 
(urred since 1909. 

by a simple cnlculntlon It will be observed that out of a total of 682,857 
proprietors and odicinLs In 1019 women cumprls^d 3.8 |)er l eiit, and that out of 
B total of l,O.M,i)U7 clerks and other sulKmllnate .salaried empl(»yees women 
comprised 3(J.2i per cent. Assuming again tlmt tliejiveraae working life of 
men in business pursuits is 30 years and of women 0 fears, annual replaoemeut 
needs on the ba.sis of the 1019 figures wouht he as follow.s.: Proprietors and 
ofiScial-s, approximately 22,000 men and 4,000 wonaen; clerks and other subor- 
dinate salaried e mplo.vws. appntxiinater v 22,000 men and 62,000 women- all 
^j 1 «^ 5 e 8 _uhim*--wagE' earners, lldiOOiX ^ — ‘ ’* 

Tahle 3. — Pertona cmjaijcd in nwnuf act wing iuduatriea ia the United Btatea 

/m, JVli, and imu ’ 


p 

1, Class 

— i 

Census 

yeiir 

Total 

^len 

Women 


t * 

1 

4 

1 

Proprleto^^d oflldalB _ 

Proprietors and firm menibers._.i 

> 

Bilarlefi offleera of corpomtioiut 

BoperlnUndeDts and manueers _ _ 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners (average number) 

r r- 

1919 

1914 

1909 

1910 
1914 
1909 
1919 
1914 
1009 
1919 
1014 

JI0O9 

T919 

1014 

1909 

1019 

1914 

1009 

1 ■ 

. 682. W7 
601.681 

487. 173 
269. 137 
262v690 
273.265 
132. 467 
92. 671 
80,735 

281,253 

146.41] 

133. 173 
1,033.507 

7Z5. 135 
576, 369 
9.000, 372 
7,a36,247 
6,61.5,046 

656,915 
485. .502 
472.014 
258.894 
252.43(7 
263,673 
127.074 
89. 749 
78,037 
270.947 
143,323 
130.304 
659.775 
536.067 
4.17,056 
7. 267.030 
5.5M.007 
5.252.203 
\ 

25,942 
16,179 
14,250 
10.243 
10, 169 
9.502 
5,393 
2.922 
1.798 
ia306 
3.088 
2.809 
3^732 
188. 168 
139,303 
1,829,343 
1,445.340 
1,362,753 


While figures in Table 4 are not comparable e.^cepfin a rough 
way with the figures presented in Table 3 they show little change 
in the major occupational classes in- the manufacturing industries 
from. 1919 to 1927 other than a decrease of 136,000 in proprietors 
and firm members. In Table 4 proprietors and firm members refer 
to individual proprietorships and partnerships and must not be 
confused with proprietor and officials of which they are only a 
part in Table 3. Salaried officers and employees in Table 4 include 
salaried ofiicem of corporations, superintendent^, managers, clerks, 
and other subordinate salaried employees.' Since there seems to h&ve * 
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been little change in the major occupational groups in manufacti4- 
ing it is assumed that there has been little change in annual replace- ' 
ment needs. 


Tabld 4. — Persons cngaffcd in manufa<'turin.ff itidu^trie-s in the United State* 

UJ19 to 1921 


Cen5U5 year 



. ' « 

Persons 

enKaged 

Proprietors 
and firm 
members 

Salaried 
ofllcers and 
employees 

Wa|?eeirb- 
' ers (average 
for the 
year) 

a 

1 

i 

8 

4 ^ 

1 

1927 

9.787,647 
9. 875.697 
10, 282, 306 
8,265,821 
10, 812, 736 

132,668 
133,054 
148, 421 
172. 871 
289, 137 

* 1,301,002 
1,340.382 
1.355.729 
1, 146.380 
1. 447 227 

8.333.^7 

8,3Sia>l 

f»,77(U» 

6,M6.S7tl 

9.096,372 

1925 

1923 

1921 

1919 

- 


' Not locludiDK data for number and salaries of ofllcers and emnloyses of central adminiatratlve offices: 
DO such data having been collected in 1927. 


OfficiaTdata have been utilized up to this point^to determine the 
occupational needs for higher business education. These data have 
been analyzed with respect to the needs of the Nation as a whole 
rather than by States or geographical divisions. Likewise they have 
been analyzed to discover needs quantitatively rather than qualita- 
tively. In general, occupational needs have merely been sketched in 
broad outlines. 

To fill in these broad outlines and to make .occupational fieeds 
. take moq^ definite practical form requires not pnly the utilization 
of a great many additional data from a variety of otherwurces, but 
also an appraisal of the role which land-grant institutions have 
played in occupational analysis. . 

That land-grant institutions have failed to discover the needs for 
higher business education prior to the establishment of courses id 
connectiofe therewith is not very difficult to prove. Study of the 
catalogues and the reports of these institutions together with the 
results of the questionnaire which they filled out on commerce and 
business reveals little use of scientific .research in this respect. 
TlTeir programs of higher business education have been developed on 
* ISasis of observation rather than fact. They have imitated rather 
than originated. They were asked to check the demand for business 
courses in their institutions as revealed by contracts of representa- 
tives of^the institution^ with business men and prospective students. 

Ont of '48. land-grant insMtationa'" che<’king this questionnaire, 18 specified 
that such contacts were most importaht in the estublishing of courses,^? said 
such contacts were important, and 6 said they wen' of least Importance. Ai 
to the increase in the offerings of business courses, 14 iDStitutions out of 42 
replying said that these contacts were the most Important, 6 said important 
8 said least important. Out of 16 questions stating the factors which Influenced 
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Ibe land-grani Instlhitlons in eKiobllshmriit and increasing their offerings In 
an^*orher '*****^ *'^^^**^'**^ *nore institutions chwk the foregoing question than 

• 

From the results of the questiotinaire it would seem that the 
land-grant institutions Itavc used contacts with business men and 
prospective students as the basis for the origin and increase of 
cours^ rather than a scientific study of existing needs* 

It will be observed from Ta^e 1 that the items that presuppose 
the methods of science in setting up offerings in commerce arid busi- . 
ness have been used by few institutions. 

Of 42 Institutions ninklng reports in the survey. 7 indicated that studies of 
To^honul chokes^ of students were in<»st Important in the establiphnient of 
TOurses and 8 institutions indicated that they were most important in the 
Dcrense of courses : 8 Indicated that such studies were important in the est.ili 
ILshment and 7 important in increase; 5 insfitutlons Indicated that surve\-s of 
the needs Jn conimeree and industrial firms for personnel with collegiate'edu- 

establishment and 6 most important in increase; 
^‘rtant^m liicrea^ surveys were imiwitant in establishment and 10 Im- 

a 

Not a single institution indicated that biographical studied of 
drop-outs engaged in business occupations were most important in 
establishment and increase. One institution indicated that sucli 
studies were important in establishment and seven institutions in- 
dicated/that these studies were least important. 

From the.?e results it appears that land-grant institutions have 
not tinned the searchlight of .science in on themselves and usedM 
Kientific methods in determining the needs for the various offerings 
for Tillich they have iffade provision. They have depended upon 
peneral observation rather than upon carefully determined *fhcts. 
Follow-up. letters were sent to the institutions which indicated that 
they had made studios of vocational choice of students and .surveys * 
of the needs in industrial and commercial firms for personnel with j 
collegiate education in the establishment and increasing of offerings ' 
in commerce and business. The replies to these letters are extremely 
interesting. With one or two e.xceptions the institutions admitted 
that they had not made any .such .scientific studies at all. Oregon - 
Agricultural College and the University of New Hampshire were Qie 
only institutions' replying that have attempted to follow up gradu- 
ates ajid make changes in coursed upon the basis of facts revealed 
therefrom. . . . 

The land-grant institution.s were asked the fbllowing question: 
Have you made studies of the actual requirements of business for 
the purpose of guidinffyour institution in determining the content 
and organization of courses in commerce and business?’^ 

Jnstitneions aoBwcrci in the affirmative nii«1 17 answered In the 
pcgatlvp. Follow-up lettcra were sent to the 2(^ Inatltntlons 'answering in the 


* See Table 1. 
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aflarumtlve. While rei>Ues were not received from all of these Institutions, U 
of the 20 stated that no such studies had ever been made by them. 

Again tliey indicated that they acted upon mere observations. 
Oregon Agricultural College and University of Minnesota were two 
exceptions to the rule,.botli of these institutions apparently having 
attempted to discover scientifically the needs for education in their 
respective geographical territories. 

With the two exceptions just mentioned, land-grant institutions 
liave not made comparative surveys of commercial occupations in 
the legions which they serve. Before any institution engages in 
business education, it should carefully appraise the needs in its ter- 
ritory. These needs should be determined both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. It should know the number of recruits which busi- 
ness needs and the kind of positions whic^ these recruits are to fill, 

Land-grant institutions have not discovered the annual needs of 
business firms for recruits for initial positions hi their localities, 
either in kind or in quantity. They have not determined the annual 
needs of firms in terms of promotional opportunities either as to 
tcinds or as to avenues through which promotion takes place. They 
have not made job analyses; they have failed to recognize the need 
for scientific ;0nalysis of what their students will actually do when 
they depart from academic halls to engage in business occupations. 

Business enterprises have been much more, alert in this resjiect. 
In organizing personnel departments and in'employing labor, they 
have spent time and money in making job analyses and setting jip 
job specifications. They have discovered the exact nature of the 
tasks w'hich workers were to perform before they set up training 
lirograms for these workers. Land-grant institutions have not only 
failecl to make job analyses themselves but they do nq|, appear to 
have utilized the job analyses of industrial concerns, ' 


Another way to discover the failure or success of land-grant in- 
stitutions in determining the needs for higher business education is 
to examine the extent to which they have measured the relative de- 
mand of employers *for students completing the several curricula 
in commerce and business. Table 5 throws some light on this ques- 
tion. This table nmrits tareful scrutiny. It will be observed that 
\ the land-grant institutions have indicated that the demand ex- 
^ ceeds the supply in all of the variou.s fields for which curricula are 
offered e.xcept commercial law, manufacturing, organization and 
management, personnel management, and transportation. 
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Most of the institutions replying indicated that the demand bal- 
anced the supply. Several institutions replied that the demand is 
less than the supply in several Helds and several institutions indi- 
cated that there is little or no demand in certain fields. The variety 
of the replies to the questionnaire subnaitted by the institutions 
makes.it evident that they are based on speculation rather than facts. 
Apparently land-grant institutions are not familiar with the dy- 
namic changes that are taking place in the economic organization of 
society and are not constantly adjusting their curricula to meet 
these changes. 


Tabi-b 5.~R^aih^ demand by employrrn for students completina the severvl 
curricula m commerce and business in Uindgrant iiisti/utiMu 


• 

Demand 

Curricula 

Very 

greally 

exceeds 

supply 

Exceeds 

supply 

Balances 

supply 

! Less than 
supply 

1 Little or 
' no de- 
mand 

1 

t 

1 

4 

5 

• • 

General business 

AccountlnK 

1 

n 

14 

3 

1 

Advertising 


1 

•1 

11 

4 

1 

Banking and finance ... i 


o 

•3 

5 

10 

6 

3 

( ommerciul law 


o 

5 

n 

5 

2 

CommerclaJ teacher training 

7 

'i' 

2 

9 

Foreign trade and service • 

Credit management 

u 

t 

2 

1 

d 

4 

2 

4 

4 

7 

Insurance 

A 

1 

3 

0 

5 

3 

(i 

Journalism 

4 

5 

1 

3 

Manufacturing. 



4 

n 

2 

5 

Merchandising, selling, and store management 
Organization and management 

2 

10 

5 

y 

3 

1 

9 

2 

2 

Personnel management 



9 

d 

A 

4 

Public service and civic work 

1 

0 

1 

1 

A 

4 

1 

9 

Realty 

6 

8 

^^ocretaiiai training 

o 

Q 

3 

1 

5 

Transportation 

Others 

il 

1 

• / 

5 

5 

1 

2 

A 

7 

^ — y 


2 

2 




Another way by which the land-grant institutions might have dis- 
covered the needs for business training was by keeping records of the 
number of business and industrial firms actually recruiting employees. 

They were asked to state the number of firms recruiting students in 
1927-28. 


reported netlve recruiting. 11 Institutions reported 
available, and 8 Institutions gave no answer at all. Ten institutions 
1.*” 5 actively nKTUltlng; 7 Institutions reporttd 6 to 10 
!! * Institution 24 firms; 1 institution 30 firms, 1 In- 

stitution from 40 to 60 firms; and 1 Institution 60 firms. 


It would seem that in 1927-28 business and industrial firms pretty 
generally recruited employees from land-grant institutiops. This 
does not mean, however, that the institutions themselves are respon- 
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sible for this recruiting. Business and industrial firms may have 
taken the initiative themselves. Familiarity with the policies of 
companies of national importance in taking college students convinces 
one that the coinpai^ies recruited college students in spite of the 
institutions. 

The institutions were asked to estimate the percentage of graduates 
in commerce and business who were actually recruited by business 
firms in 1927-28. 

Of 36 Institutions replying. 15 IndicattHl they hiul no records and no avnllnble 
data; the other 21 replied us follows: 5 from 1 to 20 per cent, 7 from 20 to 40 
per cent, 4 from 40 to 60 iter cent, and 5 from 60 to 80 per cent. 

Assuming that these estimates are accurate, industrial and business 
firms are taking graduates in commerce ami busine.ss turned out by 
' land-grant institutions, but they are not taking them in large enough 
numbers. 

Still another way in which to measure the extent to which land- 
grant institutions have discovered the needs of higher business 
education is to .study the objectives which have actuated them in 
providing business training. The various institutions were asked to 
check the objectives as specified in Table G. Tlie results are ex- 
tremely interesting. The most significant point is that an over- 
whelming majority of land-grant institutions provide courses four 
years in length and look towainl the education Cf students for major 
executive work. 

T^venty-elghAiBtltutloas Indicate that their program of training Is designed 
to provide geaenii e<Iucutlon lo assure ii better understanding of tli 2 relation- * 
ship between business and the coininmdty, and that it takes four years to 
ieall7.e this objective. Eight Institutions In case of this objective specified 
a course of three yi*ars in length: 10. two .venrs In length; and 0 one year In 
length. With resiiect to the objective of providing a competent background In 
liUsIness subjects for students of other major subdivisions such as agriculture 
and engliieei lug. 26 institutions signified that their training program was four 
.vears In length; 7 institutions Indicated 3-year programs; 2 institutions 2-year 
programs; and 2 institutions 1-year programs. Thirteen Institutions report that 
they provide a 4-year training program to prepare students for routine work, 

3 Institutions provide 3-year programs, 8 institutions provide 2-year programs 
' and 4 Institutions provide 1-year programs. ’ ' 

It is doubtful whether it requires from three to four years to pre- 
pare students for routine work as indicated by a' large number of 
institutions replying on this particular point. 

Twenty-one Institutions provide e<luontlon for minor executive work which 
extends over a period of four years; 8 provide education extending over a period 
of 8 years, 5 over a period t»f 2 years, and 1 over a period of 1 year. Thirteen 
InstltutioUs Indicated n 4-year program of education preparing for research 
work; 3 Institutions provide a 6-year program to prepare students for minor 
6xecutlv6 work, . 6 a 6-year program for major executive work, and 10 a 6-year 
program tm research work. Pour Institutions not shown in Table 6 Indicated 
that ona c* their objectives was to prepare for conuaercial teac^ng. 
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^■~P^}^tiv€8 of land-grant institutiont (n Offering voureet <n commerce 
and butnuees to meet the ncede of atudetUa and of buaincaa and the length of 
their training program^ «■ ' ' ' 


Objective 

For students who can remain in school 
for— 

1 

year 

2 

years 

3 

years 

4 

years 

fiyears 
Of more 

1 

f 

t 

4 

4 

• 

To provide*» Reneral education to assure a better understaod- 
^ log of relationshiiis between business and tbecommunitv 
To provide a functional background In business subjects for 
students of other major divisions such as agriculture, en- 
gineering, etc 

0 

i 

1 

10 

2 

8 

5 

8 

7 

3 

8 
2 
2 

28 

20 

13 

21 

22 

13 

1 

1 

To provide education and training In buBinea for ixwitionB in- 
nouuoo work 

Minor executive work.. . 

8 

• 

Major executive work 

Research work * * 


1 


In so far as these results are concerned it must be concluded that 
land-grant institutions in general think that tlj^ i^eeds for higher 
business education require a training program four years in length. 
\\hile some of them provide training programs of less than four 
years they are the exceptions. As has been indicated earlier, the 
needs for business training involve several levels. The land-grant 
institutions should provide instruction on these various levels. 
They have apparently concentrated their attention on the higher 
levels and neglected the intermediate levels. If land-grant institu- 
tions are to conform to the Morrill Act, namely, to educate the indus- 
trial classes, they must adjust their programs to the needs. They 
must not only provide business training giving a functional back- 
ground and assuring better understanding of relationship between 
business and the community, but they must also provide instruction 

for routine and minor executive work for students upon intermediate 
levels. 

Still another way to discover the needs for education beyond post- 
secondary-school levels is to study the records of land-grant institu- 
tions as. to their actual pkfccement of graduates and nongraduates. 
The land-grant institutions were asked to state the immber of stu- 
dents placed with business and industrial firms from 1925 to 1928. 
The results of this question are indicated in Table 7. Only one or 
two observations need be made upon this table. While there are 
two or three institutions attempting to place nongraduates, land- 
grant institutions as a whole are doing little or nothing to place 
them. They evidently are interested only in graduate^. While the 
placement of graduates is decidedly important, the placement of ^ 
nongraduaties may well be given considerable attention. 
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With respect to students graduating with bachelor degrees land- 
grant institutions make a good showing. In filling out this part of 
the questionnaire it was suggested that the institutions might use 
estimates. Careful study of the table concerning students with a 
bachelor’s degree will show the extent to which gradu^tes have been 
placed in the various fields of business. ' 

Table l.—hfumbcr of xtudentH placed with hu«inen8 and induntrial firms from 
1925 to 1928 by land-yrant institutioiiH 


Nature of busiopsa flrbiB or 
organizations 

Non graduates 

With bacbelor‘8 degree 

1W5-20 

192fi-27 

1927-28 

1025-2A 

1928-27 

1927-78 

Number of ln.«;litu- 
UoQS replying 

Number of students 

be 

(G q 

ai 

Is 

I- 

Number of students 

i 

Number of Institu- 
tions replying 

Number of students 

Number of Institu- 
tions replying 

2 

a 

3 

0? 

O 

z 

a 

3 

z 

Number of Institu- 
tions replying 

Number of students 

Number of Institu- 
tions replying 

Number of students 

1 


S 

4 

1 

€ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

U 

Retail 

2 

19 

3 

10 

4 

20 

7 

34 

11 

60 

13 

40 

Department store i 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

9 

4 

21 

5 

19 

6 

28 

Wholesale 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

10 

8 

13 

6 

15 

Jobbing and commission . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

19 

5 

11 

5 

18 

Banking and brokerage 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

A 

32 

11 

36 

14 

87 

Real estate and insurance.. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

8 

41 

11 

32 

10 

27 

Manufacturing 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

8 

g 

61 

10 

61 

16 

M 

Public utilities 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

50 

10 

60 

15 

57 

Transportation 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

7 

13 

5 

11 

Professional 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 


13 

81 

11 

83 

Fanning; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Others 

1 

13 

3 

11 

.2 

7 

5 

131 

4 

81 

7 

141 


Manufacturing, professional activities, real estate and insurance, 
retailing, and banking and brokerage have taken the greatest number 
of graduates in the lar^st number of institutions. Farming has 
scarcely taken any ; transportation has taken very few. 

The land-grant institutions need to make more studies like the 
study of public utilities made by Dean C. 0. Ruggles and his com- 
mittee for the NationaV Electric Light Association. Dean Ruggles 
and his committee devoted themselves to the discovery of the needs 
of business education in the field of public-service 'corporations. It 
might be worth while to quote a summary of the findings. 


A very large majority of the utility companies stated that they have had 
success with college men and a very large majority also stated that the 
opportunities are sulHclently attractive to warrant college men to prepare 
themselves for work In the field. Utility executives pointed out some of the 
deficiencies of college graduates and made some suggestions for the Improve- 
ment of collegiate education. 

The farts submitted show that an Increasing number of the graduates of 
both schools of business and schools of engineering are entering the field of 
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pnbllc utilities; also that even In the field of engfneerlng there Is a striking 
decrease In the number of graduates taking employment with the railroads. 
These statistics verify the conclusions reached In the Yule Survey on Trans- 
portation. The results of the survey show that the demand Is not only for 
graduates of engiheering schools but that the need for nonenglueerlng gradu- 
ates Is becoming a very Important factor. Indeed the facts reported by the 
parent companies which submitted data on this pliase of the survey show that 
the greatest nunfBesr of college men employed by them In 1927 were nonengi- 
neering graduates. 

Aside from the telephone Industry, the utility companies are apparently 
not visiting colleges to participate In conferences on vocational guidance, or to 
recruit employees to the same extent that representatives of other Industries 
api>ear to be doing. It is the oi)lulou of a number of educators and of some 
utility executives that a large number of the be.st men of the graduating 
classes are secured by the Industries that have carefully worked out plans 
for recruiting and who visit the colleges early in the last half of tlie college 
year. 

The data returned by the utility Industry do not Indicate that many em- 
ployees of utility companies, whether graduates of colleges or noncollege men, 
ure taking courses with local educational Institutions. Only n decided minority 
of the utility companies reported that their employees are taking such courses. 
However, a large majority of the companies did Indicate an Interest in 
having such courses available to their employees.* 

In this survey Dean Ruggles and his associates made a study of 
the placement of college gradufites based on returns from 10 schools 
of busines.s in 1925 and 11 schools in 1926 and 1927. Their results 
are shown in Table 8.‘ 


Tabul 8.— Fields of activity entered by graduates of schools of business 


FMd of activity 

1026 

1026 

1927 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

1 

8 

4 

i 

1 

7 

8 

9 

Public uUlitics 

Otneral busiaass 

Banking 

Foreign trade 

AGcoUnting 

MerchaodlslDg or rotaiJ seillng 

Insuranoe 

Manuf^turing 

* Securities and ioveatnieDta 

Real estate 

Secretarial 

Law 

Oraduate work or research 

Teaching 

Miscellaneous and unknown ... 

Total graduates 

% ^ 

37 

10 

34 

24 

10 

31 

8 

4 

2 

1 

4 

12 

316 

4.2 

33.3 

4.6 

1.2 
4.2 
3.0 
2.4 

3.0 

1.0 
.6 
.2 
.1 
.6 

1.6 

30.4 

63 

283 

82 

5 

43 

21 

8 

11 

17 

1 

8 

2 

6 
17 

326 

7.1 
31.7 

9.2 
.6 

4.8 

24 

.0 

1.2 
1.0 
.1 
.0 
.2 
.7 
1.0 

3 d 4 

65 

322 

02 

‘6 

50 

20 

15 
» 

16 
0 
3 
3 
11 

iil - 

ae 

38.7 
11.1 

.7 
6.0 
3.1 
1 8 
24 
1.0 

.4 

.4 

1.3 

1.8 

23.8 

152 

873 

211 

21 

127 

71 

42 

62 

41 

6 

13 

6 

21 

44 

830 

ao 

34.6 

8.3 

.8 

60 

28 

L 7 

25 

1.6 

.6 

.2 

.8 

1.7 

83.4 

804 

loao 

892 

100.0 

832 

100.0 

2,628 

lOOiO 


I Public utimiot, a survey of the extent of Instruction In public utilities in colleges and 

interest In college graduates, and of wllUngness and ability 
or utilities to cooperate with higher edurntinnal lustltutlous. C. 0. Bnggle*;' director of 
mrvey (National Electric Light Association). 
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T^iey also made a study of the placement of college graduates based 
on returns from 21 colleges of engineering in 1925 and 22 colleges 
1926 and 1927. ^he results are shown in Table 9. 


Table 9. Fields of acUvitj/ entered by graduates of engineering colleges ’ I 


Field of activity 

1925 

1926 

1927 

j Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

3 

9 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

9 

Public utUitiee other than railroads.. 

Railroads 

Highway engineering 

Manufactiirhig 

Electric mamnacturing 

Bales, service, and advertising 

Chemical maDUfacturing 

Public service 

Municipal and consulting serviti 
Industry and business 

Architecture 

Production and design . . 

Kesearch and teaching . 
Miscellaneous and unKnown. .. 

Total graduates 

207 

63 

14 

163 ! 
27 i 
27 1 
20 1 

14 

9 

25 

10 

18 

19 

010 

1G.9 
5. 1 
1. 1 
13.3 
2.2 
2.2 
1.0 
1.1 
.7 
2.0 
.8 
15 
1.5 
50 0 

224 

47 

21 

163 

11 

13 

7 

10 

16 

23 

9 

10 

20 

673 

17.9 

3.3 

1.7 
13.0 

.9 

1.0 

.0 

.8 

1.3 

1.8 
.7 

1.3 
L6 1 
63.6 1 

256 

38 

12 

43 

20 

19 
15 
11 

9 

20 
g 
0 

32 
^ 956 

17.6 
2.6^ 

.8 

3.0 
1.8 

1.3 

1.0 
.8 
.6 

1.4 
.6 
.6 

22 

65.7 

6811 

148^ 

47 

309 

64 

50 

42 
35 
M 
68 
28 

43 
71 

2,239 

k. n.6 
38 
L3 
9.4 
L6 
L5 
1.1 
.9 
.9 

1.7 
.7 

1.1 

1.8 
56.8 

1,220 

^100.0 

1 

I.2.S3 

loao 

1 

100 0 

3.U34 

loao 


This survey of public-utility education is in sharp contrast to the 
^ale survey on transportation. The \ale survey found that rail- 
road executives were not interested in employing college graduates, 
and that there was not adequate coojieration between higher educa- 
tional institutions and railway industries either in instruction or 
research. On the basis of this survey, Yale revised its entire course 
of study in the field of transportation. Land-grant institutions, 
so far as the questionnaire reveals, have not attempted at all any 
«uch surveys of specific 0elds. 

Finally, land-grant colleges and universities have failed to make ' 
studies of the advantages and disadvantages of cooperative part-time 
business training and business experience for students in commerce 
and business. The following questions were asked each of the land- ' 
grant institutions offering courses in commerce and business. The 
questions and replies are set forth in Table 10. 
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Table 10,—An»uiera to questionnaire gent to land-grant institutions offering 
courses in commerce and business 


QUMtiOD 


Do ypu r^uJre for graduation business experfenoe of ooinmerclal and business 
stucientsf 

exp^nce advised or rewmraended for comn^^ 

Has your l^iiution takenj“iiVlDitiVtVvV 
irainmg plan lo business Arms and associailonsla ^ 

i!f Initiative in explainlny the fiinn fo\hiVtu^^ 

^TO*^rt^tnHreln!nKT* * desires of tra students regarding ooopera* 

Have bus iness f irms or assoclaVions'iaken Vhe initia^^^^ 

out the oooperative part-time plan? ' hj 

nntoDK business firms amrus^iVtTons Vo'ImHi'V^^ 
deore to participate in cooiierative part-time training in commerce and btislnes^Tl. 


Answer 


Yes 


3 
18 

4 

3 

3 

1 

6 


No 


37 

11 

• 30 
33 
28 


The answers in tlris table are extremely interesting. Only three 
institutions require business experience for*: graduation. These are 
Ohio State University, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and Iowa State College. Ohio State University does not give 
credit. Oklahoma Agi’icultural and Mechanical .College requires 
business. experience, but does not indicate whether credit is given or 
not. Iowa State College requires business experience in farm man- 
8gement only, but does not indicate whether credit therefor is given 
or not. Tlie other 37 institutions replying have done nothing in 
ihis respect. Eleven institutions do not advise or recommend busi- 
ne« experience for commerce fpd business students. Eighteen insti- 
tutions do advise such experience. It is not intended to argue that 
the case -for requiring business experience for commerce and business 
students has been proved. Much, investigation is needed before 
valid conclusions can be drawn. The point is that land-grant insti- 
tutions apparently are not interested in this problem and are doing 
little to discover facts that would have a bearing on its solution. 

The. situation is very much the same with regard to the coopera- 
tive part-time training plan. Such training required great effort. 
The administrative aspects are complex. Not only must firms be 
willing to cooperate and offer employment for students, but the in- 
tervals of work must be arranged to fit the needs of the enterprises. 
On the institutional side, courses must be scheduled so that the stu- 
dent will attend school for one j>eriod and follow his employment 
for another. This alternation between study and work is difficult 
of arrangemenJi^and still more difficult to administer ^after arrange- 
ments have been made. ' None of the land-grant institutions report- 
ing has tried the cooperative part-time plan. 

Four Institutions have taken the Initiative in explalnlfllg It to business firms . 
•ml uHBocIatlons while 20 have not. Only three InshniMons have taken tha 
iultiatlve in explaiDing It to the students* Three Instttuiluns have made Btudlea 
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of the draires of students i^gurdlng tlie plan but with what results it was Im. 
b le to dlwover. One institution reports that business firms have taken 
^ ‘^*I'resslng a desire to try out the cooperative part-time plan. 

Five Institutions claim to have made a survey among business firms and asso- 
dations ns to their desire to participate In a coorM?ratlve part-time tralninc plan 

4 ?w *""[/*“**°“ ore studying the problem now." Another^ mW- 

We wiH investigate the plan thfs year,” 


Here no* brief is held for requiring business experience for gradu- 
ation. Neither is any brief held for cooperative part-time training. 
It is felt, however, that the plan merits the most careful investl 
gation. Undoubtedly, the best way to teach is to teach by doing or 
performing. The idea back of such a plan is sound. Many details 
must be worked out before the plan will be successful. A surprising 
thing is that land-grant institutions have shown so little interest and 
have attempted so little research in this particular field of business 
, education. 


Due to the fact that the numerical ratio of the various business em- 
ployments is changing' rapidly and the fact that the nature of 
business positions is consftmtly and rapiJly chafing, studies per- 
taining to opportunities and requirements of business positions 
should be made periodically, preferably so as to coordinate the 
studies with the reports of the United States census.. 

In addition to the studies of present and probable needs of 
, higher education for business just listed, there is need for compre-, 
hensiye studies of the individuals who apply for the business courses. 
The interests, aptitudes, capabilities, and attitudes of those who 
apply for the courses definitely condition the training program. 
Studies bt the interests, aptitudes, capabilities, and attitudes of 
persons of below average, average, and above average success in the 
various occupational levels of business positions should be made for 
the purposes of obtaining materials for vocational guidance in this 
field. 

In the making of studies pertaining to present and probable future 
needs of higher education for business, there should be sufficient 
cooperation among the land-grant institutions to devise and use uni- 
form questionnaires and report forms- and procedures. It is obvious 
m that in addition to a minimum report form, many States will wish 
to collect supplementary data regarding specific items. In this con- 
nection, the bureaus amd committees of business research might well 
emphasize research for the improvement of their own educational 
programs rather than for the improvement of business to the exclu- 
sion of the best interests of their educ||lbnal programs. 

As has been indicated earlier it is not enough for land-grant' 
institutions to discover the needs of business for recruits trained for 
specific occupations. Although this is their primary task, they must 
also discover the needs for general ecoilomio and business services 
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wherever these services will improve man’s means of securing a live- 
lihood. There are three types of these services: First, services to 
the institutions themselves ; second, services to public agencies ; third, 
services to private agencies. 

In setting up mechanisms for training in commerce and business, 
land-grant institutions should have discovered what general economic 
and business services were needed. T)ndoubtedly the land-grant insti- 
tutions themselves need assistance from staff members who are ex- 
perienced in accounting, finance, organization, and administration. 
Likewise public agencies need the assistance of such .staff members. 
Opportunities should exi.st for general economic and business services 
to the political units of State, county, and city. In addition private 
agencies and private busine.ss interests demand assistance. Land- 
grant institutions apparently have devoted little time to a study of 
these needs prior to the establishment of offerings in commerce and 
business. -t ‘ 

A- • 

! 
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Chapter ID.— Student Body 

. : - • — - ■ 

Land-grant cojleg^s and universities^ have not only failed to dis- 
cover the present and probable future needs of higher business edu- 
cation, but they have also failed tonnake analyses of commerce and 
business students-^the raw materials of higher business education. 
It is not sufficient to find out what business wants from college grad- 
uates In terms of specific knowledge required to i>erform certain 
business tasks, although this is decidedly important. Analyses pf- 
students who apply for the training in commerce and business offered' 
by land-grant institutions must also be made. T*he .set-up of mecha- 
nisms for handling raw human materials and the devising of offer- 
ings for processfng the.se raw materials shoulil not take place until the 
raw materials themselves have been analyzed and their composition • 
determiined. Finished products depend upoii'raw materials. What 
comes out is determined by what goes in. / Scientific .study of the 
students to be handled by the division of commerce and business can 
hot be ignored if land-^ant institutions are to proceed upon a 
scientific basis. • ^ • . 

^ Severad items in tjhe questionnaire were designed to provide data 
concerning cohmicrce and busine.ss .studcnt.s! One question called for 
the total number of students graduating from land-grant institutions 
with degrees. Table 11 gives this in format ipn. Jt will be obsen-^ 
from this,‘table that the data provided are, .somewhat inadequate. 
Many land-grant institutions do not offer curricula' leading specifi- 
cally to degrees in commerce. Students simply, major in comniefce 
and business and take the usual degree of' bachelor of science or 
bachelor of arts, v 

Tabuc 11.— ro/ol number of commerce and butthieait ntudenU qradualing from 
land-grant iimtitutiona 'tvith drgrcca > ‘ " 


► ' » 
Degree 

^ ^ 

1925-26 

1926-27 

< 

1927-28 

Number 
of Insll- 
tutiona 
replying 

Number 
of 8l u- 
dents 

Nuxnbor 
of iDSti- 
lUtiODS 

replying 

Number 
of 5tU- 
doDis 

Number 
of instl- 

tUliODI 

replying 

Number 

ofstu- 

deoti 

1 

i 

* > 

t 

t 

4 

1 

1 

• 

7 

* 

Bachelor of science . 

Bachelor of arts ? . 

Bachelor of science In commerce 

Master of science 

Mastel' of artsy 

Doct^ of philOMphy 

6 

8 

17 

3 

6 

1 

2 

229 

396 

908 

17 

37 

' 30 

8 

10 

18 

4 

5 

235 

448 

938 

16 

29 

8 

10 

.17 

4 

8 

1 

2 

m 

9 

s 

4 

• ai 

1 A — 

2 

42 
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Some lnn<l-g:rnnt Inrtltations not only offer courses leading to advanced 
but also make ai. upprtx^luble showing as to the number of graauates.' 
Three Institutions report 17 taking the maater of sclenye in J92&-26, four Instl- 

In 1926-27. and four InsUtut Ions 9 
rtuden 3 taking the degree In 1927-2^. FlvV IhstltuUons in 1926-27 report 29 
students tak ng this degrw and eight Insftltutions In 1927-26 report 33 students. 

degree of doctor of phyosophy 
ta lJ^j-26 Md 4 student^ taking the degree of.doctor of philosophy in 1927-28. 

^ate'utdversltle offering the bachelor of science in commerce 12 are 

AiiothUpr way in whiclv to Analyze the raw materials of higher 
business education is Jo study the students in terms of the curriculum* 
lemiing to tjie first degrep for.which they registered ' Table 12 gives 
the facts as rev'ealed by the commerce and business questionnaire. 
.\cconling to' this table the largest 'fiumber of students register for 
the (■iirriculum in general business, ^le second largest number of 
.students register for accounting. This table merits careful stutly 
although .the information afforded is very fragmentary. Only one 
institution reported a curriculum in journalism. Two\institutions 
report a curriculum in personnel management. One^institution 
accounts for of .the 13G stodents pursuing this curriculum. 

lAm.K 12. RefjMratiun of students in land-grant inatiiutUi^s by undcraraduate 


Curriculum leading to first degree 

Total ■ 
number 
fif iastitu- 
tioos 

reporting 

iJeoeral buslriefw 

.\rrounilnc.-i 

20 

7 

3 
6 
1 
2 

4 
2 

•• ifCJl tIjlUfC .T m m ■ 

BankiiTg nntl finance ^ 

’ lommorcial law -• 

Commerclnl teacher training 

Foreign tnide and service 

losurante — i — . 

JoumallHm ^ ^ v 

-n*ijunu iiiriri|{. L , ^ ^ f 

Merohanrlising. selling, and store management ?... ^ 

'iTKanlzntion and rnanagement ^ ^ 

r 

5 

3 
2 
1 
1 

4 
1 

' 7 

wsAnnel manage ment.^J “ 

rUnlir KPrviott anri nfi*ln n/nrir r • • ^ •• • 

• uifiiv oci » 11X3 (tun Ll> lU WOLK _ 

Itaaliy . - 

<^6cr^tarlul training jl. _ . . - 

Tnmsnort nf inn • •--- 

Others 

" ^ L__ 


Total 
number 
of students 
registered 


2.924 

570 

304 

329 

.3 

Is 

104 

25 

280 

10 

128 

33 

136 

14 

3 

200 

.3 
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In compiling the data for Table l2 it became evident that the 
lapd-grant' institution^ do ndt ha v6 exact records of student regis- 
tration according to curricula' Curricula should rilhef appeal to 
shidcnts or Should not appeal' to them. Land-grant institutions' . 
Aould have thfc facts about student re^stration for each curriculum. ’ 
Complete data would be'* valuable in providing information cou- 
eerning the types of curricula chosen by, the ‘^tudents. ■■ 

^ ^ 111490*— 30 — ^voL II 6 - ' 
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Tabu* 13^ows the distribution of commerce and business students 
in Ifind’-gi^Hinstitutions by residence in 1928-29. It will be seen 
that the great^iajority of students reside within the State. Only 24 
institutions r^orted on this subject. In these institutions 38 stu- 
•dents from foreign countries were reported. In addition to the 
24 reporting, 12 institutions answer with the follow’ing comments: 
•‘N6 data,” “Data unavailable,’*' “ Unknown.” Again it is apparent 
that all the land-grant commerce and business divisions do not have 
accurate records about tlieir own student bodies. 


Table l^.—DigtHbution of commerce and business students in hind-graut insU- 

tutioTts by resideuce, 


- . R«idence 

Numl>er of' V. , 

institution5l of 

replying ^ s‘u<lenls 

Within the Static 

1 

Tn other States . 

24 ! 6, 09S 

In foreijm oountrles 

*4 1 (SI 

OA m 

■ — ^ 

^ 38 


, Table 14 give.s the distribution of students in commerce and busi- 
ne.ss by occupational groups to which their fathers belong. 


Table 14.— Distribution of eommerve and business students in hind-orant insli- 
(utions by occupational yroupn to trhivh fathers belony, J9JS 2!f 

- * j 


Occupational ^oups 

Number of 
institutions 
replying 

Number of 
students 

I Percent 
of total 


9 

S 

1 

i ‘ 

Trade and mercantile 

1 A 

1 


AfrriciiJture 

in 
1 A 

1 , 

31.8 

MarlufscturinK and m^banlcal Industrlee 

in 
16 
1 K 

734 

AOO 

17.5 

1i 0 

Professional service. 

AO’^ 

V 

Unclassified. 

ID 

A 

46/ 

11.1 

Puhllc sei^vice 

1A a 

4(V) 

9.6 

Transportation 

in • 

240 

5.7 

rierical serv’ice ^ 

1^ 

1 c 

157 

3. 8 

Domestic service j 

in 

127 

« 3.0 

Retired 

JU 

78 

L9 

Banking 

1 

16 

. X 

Total 

* 

9 

.21 




- 

2.1 

4, 187 

100.00 


Thi.s table affords interesting information. The largest number 
of commerce and business students reported by 16 institutions came 
from the trade and mercantile group. The next largest came from 
agriculture. Nineteen other institutions report with the usual com- 
ments, Unknown,” “No record,” “Data unavailable.” Of course 
tliere are exceptions, but most of the institutions apparently have 
not i^idied commerce and business students with reference to the 
(^pimtional groups to winch their fa_thers,belong, and do not know 
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a great deal about the student whom they expect to train in coni-" 
merce and business courses. 

Table 15 gives, the distribution of commerce and business students 
in land-grant institutions by size of the communities from which 
they came. 


lABkK Vj.— Distribution of commerce and husitiess students in land-grant insti- 
tutions by size of communities, 1928-29 


Site of oonuxuinities • t 

Number of 
instltutioDS 
replying 

Number of 
studeiols 

CommuDitios with popalalioo of 2,500 or fewer 

1 * 

1 

1,303 

2,783 

rommunities with population o/ 2,500 or more ^ 

1 1 ' 
17 

* • 



1 1 


Soventwn Institutions reported 1.303 students from communities with nonu- 
lation of -.oOO or fewer. The same 17 iu8tltution.s report 2,785 from coiumuiii- 
hlV)h 2.500 or more. Fifteen other institutions replied .«iiuply 

hat thej did not kn«>w or tlmt they had no records. From the data gatliennl 

IvmnStiV^^^ students in commerce and business come from the larger 


Land-grant institutions should make analyses of the economic 
•status of their students in' commerce and business. AYhile data about 
the occupational groups to which their fathers belong are important, 
more detailed investigation is needed. It would be interesting to’ ' - 
know whether the student preparing for busine.ss comes from the 
wealthier or less wealthy classes. Land-grant institutions apparently 

do not kn(tw and have not attempted to obtain the answers to ques- 
tions of this type. , 

Likewise land-grant institutions should make analyses of the char- 
acteristics and interests of commerce and business students. They 
should discover occupational interests and aptitudes. They should 
study the intelligence of their students. They should know some- 
thing of personality traits. If they are to train students successfully^' 
they mu.strkiiow what traits are required by various types of busines.s 
enterprises, and analyze their students for the purpose of discovering 
the.se traits and preparing them for certain fields of business. • 

Analyses of commerce and business students should reveal -the 
types of students on lower, intermediate, and upper levels. Land- 
^ant institutions should know what each student wants, and by 
knowledge of his characteristics, his economic status, and other infor- 
mation adjust its curricular offerings to his needs. Careful study of 
commerce and busine& students would undoubtedly reveal that cer- 
tain students expect to remain on© year and probably should hot be 
encouraged to remain any longer. Certain other students expect to 
remain two years and probably should not be en'eouraged to remain, * 
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any longer. Certain other students expect to remain three years and 
probably should not be encouraged to remain any longer. Finally, 
the remaining students expect to remain either four or five years 
and paobably should be encouraged to remain for these periods of 
time. 

Moreover analyses of commerce and business students would reveal 
other facts of interest. Land-grant institutions almost universally 
claim to train students to become executives. Have they made any • 
attempts to discover what qualities are required of executives? If ! 
they have, such information is not revealed by the questionnaire 
which they filled out. They should not only know their row mate- 
rials in such a way as to turn out the best types of finished products, 
but they should also. know them in such a way as to supply the needs 
of modern business on intermediate as weft as upon higher levels. 

Land-grant institutions failed to keep records of other types of in- 
formation concerning conuuerce and business students. Table 16 
gives data for the years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 concerning the 
number of drop-outs, the number of nongraduates who transferred to 
other institutions, and the number of graduates w^ continued their 
education in other institutions. It also gives information concerning 
the number of seniors who attended other institutions in 1927-28. As 
may be seen from the table a very limited number of institutions re- 
plied to this particular part of the questionnaire. If the majority 
of land-grant institutions keep recortls concerning the number of 
commerce and business students who drop out, the number of stu- 
dents who trapsferjto other institutions, and the number of graduates 
who continue their education in other institutions, they have not 
utilized them. A few in-stitutions apparently know .vomethl^g about 
their students in connection with these three items. It is certainly 
important to study drop-outs and the causes thereof. It would be 
worth while to know how many of these students who drop out trans- 
fer to other institutions '&nd| why they drop out. It would also be 
worth-while to know the number of graduatcs^continuing their edu- 
cation in other institutions. Land-grant institutions as a whole do 
not recognize the value of these records and have made no attempt to 
inform themselves in this particular respect. Tliey' merely checked 
these points in the questionnaire with the statement “ No records.” 


\ 

I 
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Table 1^.— Records of commerce and business students for a S-year period 



Year 

- 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

. RaoaoD 







r 

Number 
of instl- 
lutions 
replying 

Number 
of stu- 
denta 

1 Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
replying 

Number 
of stu- 
dents 

1 

Number 
of Insli- 
' tutiona 
replying 

Number 
of stu- 
dents 

1 

• A 

3 

s 

4 

6 

1 

7 

t 

DropiHHl out 


274 

8 

Til 

1 1 

AtA 

NonpnuluMles who transferre<J to other 



11 


instilulioiis . . 

2 

0 

2 

11 

4 


Oradunles whoj*ontimie<l their wluciilion 


14 

In other institutions 

4 

12 

6 

10 

7 

30 

Seniors who h:ive attended other institu- 



tions . 





IQ 

18 

363 

1 



i 

1 




One other item in Table IG deserves brief attention. Eigrhteen 
lancl-prant institutions in 1927-‘28 have studied their seniors and 
know how many of them attended other institutions. Data on this 
point are worthy of consideration. Undoubtedly land-prant in- 
stitutions are attracting: more and more students from junior colleges 
and other types of institutions. They tend to come to the land- 
grant institutions in their junior and senior years. Records of the 
number of juniors and senioi-s both should be kept and land-^ant 
institutions should know the extent to, which they are meeting needs 
unmet by other institutions. 

Several land-grant institutions report student-loan funds for 
students in commerce and business. Generally, however, these loan 
funds are not especially provided for commerce and business stu- 
dents, but may be secured only by these students in the same fashion 
as all other students. The most noteworthy loan fund is that of the 
American Bankers’ Association Foundation for^^ucation in Eco- 
nomics. Seven land-grant institutions report from one to two of 
these loan scholarships. They carry a stipend of $250 each. They 
arc made as annual awards upon the basis of merit and are usually 
limited’ to juniors and seniors. They are loans rather than gifts. 
Tlie student is expected to repay them with interest of 5 per cent. 

hand-grant institutions have apparently not made any very great 
provisions for loan funds or undergraduate scholarships and fellow- 
ships for commerce and business students. If the loan fund offered 
by the American Bankers’ Association Foundation for Education in 
Economics be excepted and if two or three institutions offering sev- 
eral undergraduate scholarships and fellowships were also excepted, ' 
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the number of institutions providing undergraduate scholarships 
and fellowships and loan funds would not l>e very large. Undoubt- 
edly many commerce and business students come from occupational 
groups where it is necessary to secure some means for partially 
financing th^ education. If more funds were avail^e, more stu- 
dents might register for commerce and business courses and more 
students might complete these courses after they have once registered. 






Chapter IV.— Administrative Organization and Staff, 


Logkuilly lalul-grant institutions should have discovered the nee<ls 
of iiigher business education and made analyses of commerce and 
liusinoss students before they set up administrative organizations or 
mechanisms to handle the students or raw materials which would 
come to them. These things they have not done. It has been shown 
how they have failed to discover the needs of higher business educa- 
tion and how they have failed to analyze their raw materials. This 
chapter conoems itself with the administrative organization they 
have set up to handle commerce and business students and covers 
the following three main problems; (1) The management of faculty 
personnel, (2) equipment, and (3) finance. 

In any discu^ion of administrative efficiency it must always be 
remembered that organization is a means to an end. Men organize 
liecause organization aids to accomplish ends that are desired. It 
represents consertation of time and effort. It brings together the 
forces and structures necessary to accomplish certain objectives. 

Ihere is no singly correct form of organization. Here no attempt 
18 inade to argue ’for an ideal organization. The administeative 
mechanisms of the knd-grant colleges and universities are analyzed 
and studied as to ^eir effectiveness. Any land-grant institution 
that has set up an oiftanization that functions has set up an effective 
organization. 1 

There are three ways in which land-grant institutions have initi'^ 
ated and adffiipistered their courses in commerce and business, 
l-irst, the courses have been initiated and offered by existing depart- 
inents without setting up any new departments or divisions. Second 
they have l^en initiated and offered by new departments or divisions 
0 economics and business. Third, they have been initiated and 
offered by schools or colleges coequal in every respect with other 
^hMls and collegers and having separate deans. Practically all the 
and-grant institutions at present have either departments of eco- 
nomics and commerce or schools and coUeges of commerce and 
business. 

There are 21 land-grant institutions that h^ve organized commerce 
and business into departments or divisions. ITiess departments are 
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usually departments of economics. The title varies,, however, con- 
siderably. In some cases the departments are called departments of 
economics and business; in some ca.ses commerce and business; and 
in still other cases secretarial training and commerce. Usually the 
administrative officer in charge of these departments is called the head. 

The administration of these departments varies with the various ih.stitn- 
lions. In nine land-grant Institutions tlie department is dln*ctl.v under the 
juri.sdlction of the dean of the college of urt.s and science. In <ither Instita- 
(mns the depnrtnient is und«‘r the jurisdiciion of the dean of the school of 
science, the academic dean, the dean of industrial science, or the dean of 
geneial science. In some institutions the department offers service courses and 
cooperates with other administrative dlvl.siuiis such n.s the c-tillege of iigrlculture 
college of engineering, and the like. 

It is of interest to study the organization of departments of eco- 
nomics and commerce in land-grant institutions by the dates of their 
establishment. 


I 

I 

I 

I 



The following land-grant institutions have estnitllshed such departments in 
I he following chronological order: University of Vermont. 1000: Montana State 
(ollege, 1910; We.st Virginia University. 1912; Massachu.setts .Institute of 
rechnology. 1914; Mississippi Aprlculfur.il and Mechanical College, 1915; Vlr-^ 
pnim Agricultural and Mechanical C’ollepc. 1J>20: Kansas State Aprlcuitural 
< ollege. 1921; University of Hawaii, 1923; Rhode Island State Colltge.. 1923: 
Itutprs University. 1924 : Michigan State College. lOJ.'i; University of Maryland! 
1920; and Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1927. 


Seventeen land-grant institutions have colleges or schools of com- 
merce. These colleges are coequal with other established college.^ 
except in one or two instances. The title of the. administrative offi- 
cer in charge is dean. The colleges or schools are subdivided in most 
cases into departments. The names of these departments vary widely. 

University of Arkan.sas report-s the following ndniinlstratlve 
sulimvislons : (o) economic.s, (ft) sociology, (c) finance, (d) accounting, (e) 
marketing, and (f) industrial management and public utilities. Ohio State 
I niversity reports the ndministratlve subdivisions as follows: (a) neimriment 
of Im.siness organization, (ft) department of nccHiuntlng. department of 
ec(momic.s. (d) department of geography, (c) school of social administration, 
and (f ) school of Journali.sm. While the two latter .•schools aredirectly under the 
Jurisdiction of the dean they have more or less separate organizations and are 
under the immediate administration of din'Ctors, in a iiumlier of ca.ses the 
schools or colleges of c^ilnmerce and business are subdivided merely into 
economics and business administration. 


The State College of Washington has a school of busincs.s admin- 
istration with the tollowipg three divisions; Business administra- 
tion, economita?, and secretarial science. It is set up within tluLCol- 
lege of science and arts. The director of the school is under the 
dean of the college of science and arts. The case is somewhat similar 
at the University of Tennessee. The head of the departmen^-.of eco- 
nomics is the head of the school of commerce. He is directly re- 
sponsible to the dean of the college of liberal arts, and his wbool 
strictly speaking is set up within that college. All budgetary 
matters and appointments of staff members are referred by the head 
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of the school of commerce to the dean of the college of liberal arts 
and by that dean to the dean of the university. 


The 17 lan< -Krant InstItntlonH with coUeges or schools of commerce and 
business established them in the following chronological order: Agricultural 
Colette of Ltuh. 1892; University of Cullfomiu, 1898; Oregon Agricultural 
ColIcKc. 1»»«; University of Nebrnskii. 1913: (leorgia State College of Agri- 
(ultuiv 1913: Inlyeisity <.f Missouri. 1914; Oklahoma Agricultural and tie- 

University, 1910; University of TenneRsee. 
]91i, HnlvorMey of Mlniiwfita, 1919; North Carolhia Stare College, 1923: 
'• University of Idaho. 1925: University of Florida, 

192*1. limcrslty of Arkan.sas, 192(1; IStiUe College of Washington 1927 • 
Louisiana State University, 1928. «usuingion. iw:< , 


Moreover it i.s interesting to .study land-grant institutions as to 
die ihites of conferring their first degrees in commerce and business. 
Thirty of (hei« institutions rejmrt degrees of some tyj^e in com- 
merce and business. , 




The dales of the first conferring of these degrees are arranged In the follow- 

University of 

mifiiiti ; . 1902: I niversity of Veriuout, 1903: Oregon Agricultural College. 
IWit. I iil\ersity of .Nehruska. 1914: Montana State College. 1915; Unlversi^r 

ilip,r‘i!n- Col ege of Washington, 1915; Feunsylvanla State 

ollei-c. l,»lo: ^eorgia Suite College of Agriculture, 1910; Mississippi Agrlcul- 

aii-. College. 1910; Mussachuselts Institute of Technology, 

i n.'. So" Mechanical College, 1918: University of 

s Lmversity of Minnesota. 1920; University of Wvonjlng. 1921; 

ip™ Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 

ege, 192_. North Carolina State College, 1923; University of Hawaii 1923- 
1.111'cr.sity of Idaho. 1924; North Dakota Agricultural College 1926* Rutgers 
in vers, ty. 1926: Michigan State College. 195 j; Univert^ity of Kentucky 

lVadT)•'^*Rho^^‘l“^ 1027; University df Mary- 

loid. 1924 . Rh(.de Island Stale College, 1927; aud Louisiana State University, 


It will be observed that land-grant in.stitutions did not begin to 
ctm.sider commerce aiid business as important fields of training until 
after the opening of the twentieth century. Wliile the University 
of Vermont had a department of conimerce and business in 1900,. 
and while the Agricultural College of Utah and the University of 
(’aliforniu had schools or colleges in 1892 and 1898, respectively, 
and while tlie Agricultural College of Utah conferred its first degree 
of coijjinerce and business in 1894, no other land-grant in.stitution 
|mi(l any attention to commerce and business until after 1900. 'While 
six institutions had e.stablished schools or colleges between 1900 and 
1914, and while three institutions had established departments of 
rommerce and business before that date, the majority of land-grant 
institutions established their departments and schools pf commerce 
and business during or after the World War. ^ 


^le first school of commerce and business in the UntteU States ^ eatab- 
nslH-d ln 1881 at the University of Pennsylvania. This was the Whur7^ 

2 ^ ** l« note ffiat the University 

liiip" ^ of Chicago were the next to establish such 

rolle^ or schools. In 19(X) the University of Wisconsin, Dartmouth College, 
^New York University opened schools. No other schools were opened until 
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The requirements of Iftnd-grant institutions for the appointment ! 
of staff members in commerce and business are summarized in 
Table 17. There are absolutely no fixed requiren^ents among land- ; 
grant institutions concerning the number of college credits in com- j 
merce and business.- Apparently it is felt that college credits in | 
commerce and business have v^Ty little bearing upon the qualifica- 
tions of staff members. Nor are there any fixed requirements as to 
the number of years of business experience in the field to be taught. 

Table 17. — QuaJificatiom required h]/ regulations or in common prac tice for 
selection of candidates into the faculty of the division of commetxc and busi- 
ness in land-grant institutions in 1927-28 



Requirements by faculty ranks 

Requirement 

Profes- 

sor 

Asscxri- 
ate pro- 
fessor 

1 

Assist- 
ant pro- 
fessor 

lustrucv 

lof 

Assist- 

BDl 

Lectur- 

er 

Other 

1 

t 

1 

4 

ft 

f 

7 

8 

Degrees: 






1 


BacheJor's 

1 

o 

1 

1 

OK 

17 

21 

1 



Master's 

5 

I 

Doctor’s 

23 

iO 

12 

ZO 

5 

14 

2 


Number of veers’ teaching experient'e in com- 






merce Qu^usJness: 








No fliM requirement 

31 

3.9 

31 

3.3 

31 

1.8 

33 

1 

31 

] 

32 

» 

Ke<]utred averugo number of years 

Number of Institutlona replying 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 



Number of oolJege credits in commerce and 







business: 








No Gxed requirement 

36 

36 


Oil 

36 

36 

35 

Number of years teaching experience In fields 


do 

other thon commerce and business: 








No fixed requirement 

38 

38 

QQ 

38 

38 

38 

37 

Number of years business experience in field 
to be ^ugnt: 

No fixed requirement 

OO 

TO 

38 

38 

OQ 

' 37 

36 

\ 

84 

Number of years business expeideuce (general) : 

MO 

do 

No fixed reejuirement 

36 

36 


36 

34 

34 

33 


mO 


Study of the academic preparation and teaching and business 
experience of commerce and business teachers in land-grant insti- 
tutions produces many interesting results. Table 18 gives data con- 
tained in the questionnaire on the number of teachers.who have had 
teaching experience in commerce and business, who have had teach- 
ing experience in subjects other than commerce and business, and 
who have had business experience. 


Twenty-Blx ln8tltntion.s report 8j5 teachers that hove had one year of experi- 
ence ID the institutions with which (hey are at present connected; 36 Instltu- 
tlons r^ort 126 teaclprs serving in their present connections from 2 to 4 
years; 26 institutions rejjort 1(X) teachers serving from 6 to 9 years; 19 lastl- 
tuUons report 47 teachers serving from 10 to 19 years; and 4 Institutlona report 
5 teachere serving 20 years or more. Many of the teachers reported have served 
relatively long periods of time. 


Very fel^ institutions report teachers who have had teaching 
experience iif<5ommerce and business in private or public high schools, 
private busine.ss schools, or company schools. The teaching experi- 
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ence of the majority of commerce and business, teachers outside the 
institutions with ■which they are connected at present has been 
secui’cd in other colleges and universities. Commerce and .bu^ness 
teachers have had considerable teaching experience in subjects/other 
than commerce and business. « 

Eight iDstitutions report 11 teachers who have hod eiperlo^e for 1 year In 
gecondury schools ; 14 Institutions report 22 teachers who hn\5'hnd experience 
from 2 to 4 .vears; 12 institutions rejiort 21 teachers who ha^ had exi>erience 
fnini r. to 9 years ; 6 liistitutloiiH rpr>ort 6 teachers who huve had ex|«‘rlence from. 
10 to 19 years; and 1 institution reports 1 teacher who has had experience for*20 
.vears <»r more. Some commerce and business O'uchcrs have also had teaching 
experience (tf college grade In subjects other than commerce and business. 

Tabi.b is . — Number of tcackern of commerce and business in land-ffrant institu~ 
tiona who huve had teaching and buaineaa experience 



1 year 

2 to 4 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 10 years 

20 years or 
more 

Nature of eafierlence 

Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


ber 
of In- 
stitu- 
tions 

Xum- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 

ber 
of in- 
stitu- 
tion.s 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 

ber 
of in- 
stitu- 
tions 

Num- 
ber of 
teaph- 

ber 
of in- 
stitu- 
tions 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 

ber 
of in- 
stitu- 
tions 

dum- 
ber of 

ICBCh- 


reply- 

ing 

reply- 

ing 

ers 

"tf- 

erif 

reply- 

ing 

ers 

reply- 

iDg 

ert 

1 

t 

-1 

4 

5 

• 


8. 

i 

11 

11 

1 

TeachluR etperienoo In onm- 










1 

meroe and businr.v;: 







\ 




In prejient in.siiiution 

In private busine.ss 

26 

85 

•36 

126 

20 

100 

\ 10 

47 

4 

6 

. school.s.. 

3 

4 

6 

7 

1 

1 





In public high schools 

In private hijth schools 

In company schools 

7 

12 

16 

36 

6 

10 i 

i 1 

1 



2 

3 

2 

2 









2 

2 


. , 




In collom and universi- 
ties other than present.. 
Teaching exparience in sub* 











13 

27 

29 

76 

17 

35 

11 

30 

2 

2 

JecivH other than commeroe 
and business: 











In secondary schools... 

8 

11 

14 

22 

12 

21 

0 

ft 

1 

1 

1 

1 

In work of college grade... 
Business esperieooe: 

6 

0 

6 

7 

7 

8 

6 

U 

6 

Related to present work... 
Not related to present 

9 

14 

20 

62 

11 

25 

10 

13 

1 

1 

work 

7 

8 


15 

2 

3 

1 

1 











Table 18 also shows that commerce and business teachers have had business 
emerlence related to their present work. Nine institutions reimrt 14 teachers 
w h business experience of 1 year In length ; 20 Institutions rei>qrt 52 teachers 
With business experience of from 2 to 4 years in length ; 11 Institutions 25 
twchers with business experience from 5 to » years in length; 10 institutions 
M teachers from 10 to 19 years in length ; and 1 Institution 1 teacher with 
k “'ore experience. A few commerce and business teachers have 

had business experience not related to their present work. " ^ 


*1 sble 19 gives dats on teachers of commerce and business in land- 
grant institutions employed in business in 1927-28 and before 
^pointment to present position. 
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Table l^.—Trachent of c*mmerve and biixineHif in land'ftvant inittitutinn» et» 
pioye^in busincsH in J(i27-28 and before appointment to ptvncnt poxition 


Teachers 

' fCumber of 
institiitioDS 
1 replying 

t 

— 

Number of 
teacb^ 

Employed forlhernselve.s. 1027^28 

M 

7 

18 

35 

Employed by others, 1027- 2S • 

U 
1 1 

Employed in business immediately jirior to appointtneDl to presei^t position.. 

* A 

1 


Table 20 affords data coiiccrninjr the number of commerce and 
business teachers who have received their hi^diest dcfiree durin<r the 
past five years. .Two institutions report that deans or heads of major 
divisions have received their doctor’s de^nees during; the pa.st two 
years. Two institutions report tliat the heads of dei)artments have 
received their doctor’s d^grrees during the past 5 years and 3 institu- 
]^tions report that heads of departments have received their master’s 
degrees during the pa.st 5 years. It will be ol)served from this table 
that the ino^of these reeling each of the three types of degrees are 
associate pi^fessors, assiJIrit professors, in.structors, and assistants. 
Tliis is to be e.xpected, since tliese ranks usually inc-lude staff meml)er.s 
thaf ar# relatively young. ' 


Table 20.— .Vamber of commerce and bn.vncsx teoehcra vho have received their 
highest degree during the past five ffenrs 


1 

BtafT members 

nachclor’s degree 

1 

Master's degree 

t 

Doctor's degree 

Numlier of 
inslimilnns 
replying 

Number of 
teachers 

Number of 
institutions 
replying 

^ Numl>er of 
j teachers 

Number of 
institutions 
replying 

Number of 
teachers 



S 

4 

ft 

6 

. 7 

Deans or heads of major divi- 
sion 





^ 2 
2 
8 
7 
7 
2 

i 

2 

‘ a 

10 
8 
14 

a 

i 

1 Heads of departments 

Professor? \ 



' 3 

o 

3 

^ 3‘ 

8 

< 45 

50 
7 
2 

Associate profossors _ 

Assistant professors, 

Instructors ^ 

Assistants 

Lecturers ; 

1 

3 

2 

15 

0 

2 

4 

2 

28 

17 

^ 6 

o 

6 

22 

18 

3 

2 


Table 21 shows the distnbution of cominerce and business staff 
members iniand-grant institutions by their highest degree ligld in 
1923—24 and 192rr— 28^ There are many paatters of interest in this 
table : * ^ 

One Institation reports that the dean or hehd of the major division has a 
bachelors degree only. Three institutions report both In 1923^24 and 1027-28 
7 or heads of major divisions who have master’s degrees only and 

0 institutions report in each of the >nrs lieads or deans with doctor’s 
degrees. One institution one head of a department wliq holds no 


i 
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dpp-ee. HfJids of departments held usually either master’s decrees or doctor’s 
deprees. Likewise professsors hold master’s degrees or doctor’s degrees, with 
dwtor’s degrees holding the larger place In 1927-28. Associate professors 
generally have either master’s or doctor’s degrees. Assistant professors hold 
bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s degrees. Institutions report ln.structors as 
holditig either bachelor’s degrees or ma.ster’g degrees with master’s degrees 
M)nn‘what in the majority. 


Table 21. — DintribuHon of. i^ommerce and business staff members in land-grant 
institutions by highest degree held in. 1923-24 and 1927-28 



No degree 

Bachelor's 

Master’s 

Doctor’s 

Faculty rank 

degree 

degree 

degree 










1923-24 

1927-28 

1923-24 

1927-28 

1923-24'l927-28 

1 

1023-24 

1927-28 

1 

X 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

Dean.s or heads of major division: 








f — 

N'unit)er of institutions replying 




1 

^ 1 

3 

3 

7 

9 

9 

1 1 

\uinl>er of touchers. 




7 

i I 
1 1 

Heflrl« of depart ment^: 






1 1 

Niirnlier of instifOtlons replying 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

g 

14 

10 

19 

1 A. 

N 11 m tier of t«ichers * 

1 

] 

2 

fi 

1 o 

Pmfe.ssors foinitting deans): 



0 

lo 

t lA 

IV 

Nund>er of institutions replying 



3 

3 

4 

7 

Q 

8 

17 

16 

Afi 

Number of teachers 

' 

1 

5 

7 


Assticiate profasstirs: 





1 

in 

1 4 


.Number of inAitutlons replying 


1 

4 

7 

f) 

19 

5 

in 

Number of teslhers 


1 

4 

11 

7 

(1 

lU 
1 o 

Assbitanl professors: 




1 i 

4 


8 

• 

18 

Number of institutions replying 

2 

1 

10 

12 

9 

14 

14 

22 

18 

AO 

6 

Q 

8 

Number of teachers 

2 

1 

lostmctors: 




It 

IV 

Niiinlier of institutions replying 

1 


14 

39 

10 

35 

7 

21 

67 

3 

- 3 

n 

Number of teachers . 

1 


18 

A 

o 

Assistants: 


A 

Number of institutions replying. 

2 

2 

4 

11 

r 1 

3 



N'uTn her of teachers . 

2 

4 

10 

32 

1 

9 



Lecturers: 





Nifltober of institutions IBpIying 


1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

18 

1 

A 

Number of teachers 


1 

3 

7 

9 

Total number of institutions replying... 

3 

6 

19 

30 

106 

23 

68 

A 

34 

195 

28 
1 IQ 

Total number of teachers 

7 

g 

73 




08 

1 Id 


Jjund-grant institutions are interested to a considerable extent in 
pro'ftssional improvement. -Table 22 shows the membership of com- 
merce artd business teachers in professional and other societies. 
Many institutions report that staff members all the way from assist 
ants and lecturers to deans and department heads belong tc^rofes* 
sjonal honorary societies, professional organizations, and ^tusiness 
men’s associations. 
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(Tablh 22 . — Meniber^thip of oOmmeroc and busincxn tvarhrrn in lyrojcssinnal and 

other iooieties 


\ 

\ 

Professional honor 
.societies 

ProfeHsIonaTor^n- 
. izations 

Husiness men’s; 
nssocjalionk 

^ Faculty rank • 

Number 
of In.s! i- 
tutioos 
replying 

1 NumNy 
of leaclf- 
ers 

Number j 
of insi i- 
,tutions 
replying 

1 

i Number 
of tetich- 
ers 

N amber 
of insti- 
till ions 
replying 

Number 
of teach* 
m 

t 

e* 

‘ V- 

t 

S 

4 

fi 

6 

7 

DftinR Qf heads of itmjor divisions, , 

12 

11 

11 

10 

Ifi 

9 

3 

12 
30 
32 
17 
28 
. 19 
8 
2 

14 

10 

• I fl 

14 

97 

1 9 

12 

11 

Ilftids of ti^Ddrtineuts 

Id 

I’rofefwors ^ 


10 

J 

AsaH'iaJo i>rofe)>i^rs 

1 n 

4 1 

3i 

7 

17 

Assistant profoss6c» 

d 1 

'irt 

lO 

T7 

4 

Instrmtors 

IM 


Assisiiints 

'1 

A 

4 

9 

I^turrrs _ * 

2 

23 

o 

9 

4 

1 

o 

1 

Tohil instiluiiorus replying, ^ 


£ 

27 

n 

£ 

19 

3 

Tolul DUBil>er of teachers 

i38 


3U0 

a 




4 


Fable 2!J shows the number of staff meinber.s in commerce and 
business who have had eight or more .semester hours credit -in pro- 
fc.s.sional education subjects. * Twenty in.stitutions report a total of 
<8 stuff members who have had eight or more semester liours’ credit 
in pj:ofes.sionnl education subject^ 


Table 2^.— Staff tru'nibcrK tn commerce and business trim vr had eight 6r 
more urtneater-hour credits in professional education subjects 


i 

Staff member 

Number 
of inst i- 
tut ions 
replying 

Number 
of slnlT 
members 

^ % 

^ % 

IVan or head of major division 


7 

Hejid of deimriinent, 



Professor 

' 8 

IC 

Associate profassor 

1 1 

lO 

A.ssisfHnf profassor 

1 1 
R 

1i 

Instructor " 

O 

o 

« 

Assistant ' 

If 

1 

ID 

1 

Lecturer * 

1 

1 

1 

f 1 

. - 

1 

* 1 


Table 24 gives the staff members who have studied commerce and 
business as a major field of concentration in graduate worje. 


Table 2-1. — Staff members who have studied commerce and business as a major 
/teW of conoeiitration in graduate tvork 


* 

Faculty rank 

• 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
replying 

Number 
of staff 
memben 

Dean or heed of major division... _ . 

8 
I a 

g 

Head of department 

21 

Professor 

lu 


Associate professor ^ 

lO 

18 

oo 

32 

41 

Assistant professor Z, " 

• 20 

Instructor.. 

17 

41 

Assistant ^ 

^ 3 



w 

If 


.i ' . ' 
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Table 25 show^ the number of staff members in commerce and busi- 
ness who spent 10 per cent or more of their time in lb27-28 in public 
contacts and services other than extension. 

Table 25. — Staff members in commerce and business who spent 10 pn^ cent or 
more of their tin^ in JV2y-2ti in public conlaols and' servlcim other than 
cxtvnsifhi • 


Faculty faTik - ^ 

Number ! 
of iiLsti- 1 
tut ions 1 
replylnu 

Dean or head of major division _ ' -f 


Heatl of departmenl 


Profesj/ir 

g 

Assta iato professor ^ 

* ft 

Assistant professor 

5 

iDstg^'tor 

2 

Assislrtnl ^ 

^ ] 

Lecturer 

1 



Number 
of suuT 


7 

’.n 

7 

-7 

3 

3 

2 


Seventeen institutions report a total number of 50‘ staff members 
enfrufied in J,hese contacts and services. One would expect deans and 
department heads to be found in a table of this kind. It is. rather 
surpri.sing to finii several institutions reporting many staff members 
in Other faculty ranks spending their time -in public contacts and 
services. , 

Another way of estimating professional alertness is to examine the 
number of staff members in commen*e and business who are editors 
of publications. Facts’ on this point lire presented in Table 26. 


Tab, 


20 . — numbers In anntfiercc and bu»hies8 vho drv editors of 
/ publications 


Faculty rank 


Dean or head of major division. 

Head of department 

Professor 

Associate professtir 

Assistant professor 

lDsirui’lor...i 

Assistant j 

Lecturer 


tut Ions ; ^ 

reply JdK , 


• 

lour institutions report. a total number of 15 staff members serv- 
ing as editors of ])ublications. Heads of departnients, profe.ssoi*s, 
associate professoi*s, assistant professors, and lecturers all serve hi 
this capacity. * * 

Staff membei^ of commerce 'and business in land-grant institu- 
tions make a fairly good showing in the field of productive ^hoiar- 
ship and writing. Table 27 gives the data revealed by the question- 
naire for the years 192Ji-1028. 
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Tabi^ 27.— Staff members in commerce and business irho have published books. 
Moif ^I ooIj article* in field of commerce' and busineis during the yean 

I Irtio 


Faciflty rank 


Professors: 

Number of institutions replying... 

Nuint>er of stufT members 

Assorinte pmfessors: 

Number of institutions replying... 

TSumlicr of staff members J.. 

Assistant professors: 

Number of institutions replying... 

Number of staff members \ 

Instrurlont: 

Number of institutions replying... 

Number of staff members 

Assistnnts: 

Number of InslitutioDs replying.. 

Number of staff members 

Lecturers: 

Numt>er of institutions replying... 

Number of staff members 
Total number of institutions replying’ 
Total number of staff members ... 


Books 

Bulletins 

Articles 

Research 

Popular 

Research 

Popular 

Research 

Popular 

t 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

17 

42 

5 

12 

14 

30 

3 

8 

i? 

6 

11 

8 

1 

6 

2 

8 

5 

« 9 

3 

8 

4 

10 

6 

8 

4 

8 

• 1 

9 

3 

8 

9 

16 

7' 

13 

5 

3 


3 


5 

a 

A 

4 


3 


8 

H 



' 

V 






1 


A , 


2 

2 

2 

12 

1 

i 

mk 1 


18 

7[ 

17 

4 

o 

22 

67 

24 1 

58 

19 

91 

33 


Staff iftembers of almost every'rank exce|Jt assistants are j^roducinp 
books,- bulletins, and articles. 

Another part of the questionnaire was designed to reveal the extent 
to which staff ®-nieni be rs in conimerce and business were engajied in 
research during^927-28 upon full or part time. The result^ are 
sho\Vn in table 28. 

table 2H.—Staff members m commerce and business icho were enanacd 

_ tn research during 1927-S8 whale W- part time 


•Faculty rank 
' ^ - 


Dean or heyl of major division... 

Head of department..?* 

Professor 

Associate fitofeesor * 

Assistant professor ..w 

Jnslruptor 

Assistant - ^ 

Lecturer... 

— -V 




Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
replying 


4 

11 

11 

10 

16 

6 

2 

1 


Number 
of staff 
memlm 


4 

14 

» 

17 

» 

1# 

4 

I 


# 

Twenty-four institutions report 4 total ^of IIL staff members en- 
pged in research during 1927-28 upon full or part time. Staff mem- 
|)ers of ^11 ranks are^ejuded, thus indicating that both those in the ' 
lower tis well as in the upper ranks are interested in research in 
commerce and butness. 


• f 










■ -V 
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Table 29 shows the sources of supply of faculty’ members in land- 
grant institutions according to the institutions from which they 
received their highest degrees. 

I 


Table 29. — &ourcen of Mupi>lif of faouUu mrmhcrs in Jand-groTit inufiiutiuns 
aivoriliny to the in«ti1ittion.ii from whUh they received tlu'ir hiyhest deyrevH 


• * 

• iDStitUtlOD 

Number of 
lao(l-g.rant 
iostitiitioas 
replying 

1 

' Number of 
' faculty 
. members 

1 : 

Per cent 
' of total 
. number of 
1 faculty 
members 

1 

1 

Ohio .^tate University 

i 

! ^ 

12 7 

Harvard Uiivcrsiiy. 

17 

! 34 

0.0 

Columbia University 

15 

1 28 

7.4 

rni\ersity of Minnesota. 

8 

♦ 24 

0.4 

r Diversity of Wisconsin.. 

16 

23 



10 

21 

5c 5 

Cniversity of IIlitioLs . # 

13 

15 

4.0 

University of ('alifornia 

9 

11 

29 

University of Micliigan 

6 

10 

20 

(iregon .\priruUural ('ollege * _ . 

1 

10 

20 

Iowa State College 

2 

9 

24 

University of Nebraska 

2 

8 

2 1 

Johns ilopkios University 

n 

7 

1.8 

Oklahoma Aprirultnral and Mechanical College 

2 

6 

1.0 

Cornell University v 

4 1 

1 6 

1.0 

Vnlvetsitv of Iowa . 

5 

6 

1.0 

Yale University 

4 < 


1 0 

Other institutions ^ 

35 1 

! 104 j 

1 27.0 

Total 

37 1 

376 ' 

100 0 


. 1 

1 



Ohio State University heads the Ijst as a source of .‘^upply. One 
institution is res|ton'sible, Jiowever, for 44 out of the 48 faculty luem-,./^ 
.’bers reported. fTarvard stands second with 17 land-grant institu- 
tions reporting. Nine land-grant State universities provide sources 
from which land-graht institutiohs draw staff members, as may be 
readily seen from the table. A study of the complete data revealed 
by the questionnaire shows that it is quite a common practice for 
each land-grant institution to u.se faculty members who .have re- 
cei\ipd their highest degree from the institutions themselves. Toihe 
extent that this represents inbreeding the practice is open to serious 
criticism, 

^ ♦ 

TLlr(y-flve Innd-irrnnt Institutions r«^ort 104 fncalty members frOni more 
thiiD .'H) other colleges and universities. Lami-grant institutions do not recruit 
their faculty members from foreign universjtles. ()nly. 4 faculty members out 
of the total of 376 reported by 37 land-gmnt Institutions received their highest - 
Hogiws from uiiiversitieH outside of the Uulte<l Stnltn;. One of tliese received * 
his highest degree from the University of Frleburg. one from the University 
of Jena, one from the University of Leipzig, ufid one from tlie Ihilverslty of 
Lyons. , 

Tabte 30 provides data concerning the number of staff members 
in commerce and business who were engaged in extension teaching 
oi^ther extension duties in 1927-28. 


1 1 1490*--W— VOL II a 
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Tablb 30. Staff memhcrs ui commerce <ind l/u^iicus irho icere enffag^ in 
exietmion tcachinff or other extetutiou duties during 1927-2tS 




' '"’’-y ■ 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
replying 

Number 

of 

teachers 

or head of major division ... \ 

4 

A 

Hear! of depart menl v w 


% 

0 

Professor ... r "i 

11 

V 

lit 

Assoviale professor 7 


10 

Assistant professor.. y 

u 

IJ 

1 J 

losinictor 

10 

It 

<y\ 

Assistant ’ " 

1 

M 

n 

! 


2 


A total of 19 iiKstitutions reportod 7G stuff members enjiajied in 
these activities. The stuff members as will be seen from the table 
are divided among all the faculty ranks, the largest numbers being 
in the lower ranks. 

Any study of the administrative organization set up to .handle 
commerce and business courses requires analyses of the duties of 
staff members. Tables 31, 32, 33, and 34 contain analy.ses of these 
dutie.s. Table 31» contains the duties of the deans or heads of the 
major tlivisions of commerce and business pertaining primarily to 
the institutions as a whole. This table should be read as follows: 
'The first duty in the table is entitled, “Assist the president in the 
discharge of his duties.” Five institutions report that the dean has 
a major responsibility with respect to this duty, seven minor re- 
sponsibility, three that he is responsible as head of a committee, and 
seven that he has joint responsibility with others. » 

Table .31. — Duties of dean or head of major division of commerce and bUsineu 
pertaining in-itnarilg to the inatitutions as a tchvlc . « 




■ \ 

Duties 

[ Major 
responsi- 
bility 

Minor 

responsi- 

bility 

Hespon- 
sible as 
head of 
commit- 
tee 

Joint re- 

S()OD5iblt- 

ity rith 
othen 

1 

9 

1 

> 

4 

1 

% * 
Assist the president In tbe discharge of his dutiee 

5 


3 

7 

Assist Id tbe preparation of the general catalogue and announce- 
roents 

13 

It 

A 

4 

1 

1 

< 

Advise or assist to the preparation of the financial reports, 
budgets, etc •. 

5 

w 

4 

AdCise in matters pertaioiog to honorair degrees for business 
men 


. 1 

Advise in the revision of courses ol study not otlereii by the 
divisincrof oommerte and business 

5 

5 

8 

— rr; 

1 


4 

2 

1 

Adn^iiter students' logo funds for tbe lostliutlon^ 
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Table 32 analyzes the duties of staff membecs in commerce and 
business other than the dean pertaining primarily to the institution 
as a whole. This table should be read in the same way as Table 31. 
Study of this table will reveal that in a few institutions the secretary 
to the dean, heads of departments, committees made up of staff 
members, and individual staff members assist, in the various ways 
specified, in t^he performance of many duties pertaining to the insti- 
tution as a whole. 


Table 32. Dutieg of si off members in commerce and business other than dean 
j>ertatning yrimarUy to institution as a whole 


Duties 

1 

Adtninis* Secretary 
Irative to dean 
assistant ; or head 

1 

1 

Heads of 
depart- 
ments 

Commit- 

tee 

IndiTid- 
ual mem- 
bers of 
staiT 

1 

, i 

t 

S 

4 

1 

• 

Assist In the preparation of the freneral entaiogue and 
announcements 

2 

1 

% 

3 

2 

4 

e 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Advise or assist in the nreparatioD of the financial 
Imports, budgets, etc. 

Advise in matters pertaining to honorary degrees for 
business men 

in revision of courses of study not offered by 
the division of commerce and business 

* 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

AdministM student loan funds for the Institution 

4 • 

' 



Table 33 presents an analysis of the duties of deans pertaining 
primarily to the major division of commerce and business. In study- 
ing this table the major responsibility of deans for a large variety cf 
activities becotnes very evident. 


roSl •nstltntions report that deans have major 

responsibility for 11. From 10 to 20 Institutions report that deans have malor 

activltlea The other columns Indicate that InHw 
”, report ng do deans have minor responsibilities such as responsbiUty 

responsibility with others for the 31 actlvldw 
^***^. 1 ^ affords a similar analysis for staff members other than 
of departments in several Institutions participate In most 
3 * ® Institutions specified that^beada of depart- 

ments teach. Other interesting conclusions might be drawn from the table. 
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Table Duties of dean pertnitwiff pritnarUy to major division of oommene 

and busincsH 


Duties 


Make annual and other reports on the work of the collepe, school, 

or division *. 

Make budirct reooramendutlona for the division 

Preside over divisional faculty meeting 

Supervise department heads .S/. 

Advise in or supervise the classroom instruction in the division 

Tejich 

Ksercisc.peneral oversight of building and general equipment of 

the division * 

Approve or supervise the preparation and publication of studies 

and research reports of the division 

i>er\'e as medium of cotnmunicalion, for all oflicial business of the 
college with other university authorities, students, and con- 
stituents. 

(;nnduct correspondence of the division.. 

As.«i.st in the prefmration of the catalogne or announcements of 

the division 

Approve secondarv school cre<lits for admission Ito cofl^e’or 

major disision of commerce and business .r3L 

Oscrsce the regisirulon of students in the division 

Approve students term or semester projrrams of studv 

Oversee permanent scholastic records of students in thedivlsion. 
Approve apnhcntions for advanced standing of students in com- 
merce and business 

Construct or approve the schedule of class sections 

Advb?e in the formulation er revision of entrance requirements 

for coin raerco and business curricula 

Advise in the formulation or revision of graduation requirements 

of the commerce and business curriruJa 

Direct or assist in tlie coordination of the work of tf^'diviiifon’ 

with secondary commercial education 

Assist in the coordination of the work of the division with other 

major divisions.. 

Assist in the coordination of the work of the division with eiten^ 

sion work in commerce and business 

Assist In the coordination of the work orth^dlVls ion’ with' 
graduate and research work in coraraeroe and business 
Oversee relations between faculty and students in the division.. 
Direct siudiea of the IntelllreiTce, vocational interests, home 

conditions, etc., of the students of the division 

DiiM the vocntional counseling of the commerce and bueinera 

students 

Deliver special lectures to commerce and busing HudVnts ’r^ 

- gnrding entrance into and promotion in businoes 

.\sslsC in selecting candidates for scholarshlos, prliee, etc.. 
Administer student loan funds for the division of commerce and 

business 

Placement of commerce and business students ’I'i 

Conduct merchants ioiti tales and institutes of 


Major 

respon- 

slbility 

.... 

Minor ' 
respon- 
. siblllty 

^ 

Resiwn- 
sible as 
hwid of 
com- 
mittee 

! Joint 
1 respoo- 

1 sibillty 
! with 
others 

t 

1 ■ 

4 

I 

23 

4 



» 

4 



22 

3 

! 

la 

2 


17 

8 ' 

t j 


5 


\l8 

6 

1 


5 

5 

1 

6 





15 

5 

1 

1 

22 

5 


1 

24 

3 


1 

5 



s 

24 

4 


3 

21 

4 

1 

2 

11 

fi 

1 

- 4 

22 

2 


1 

15 

" i 

1 

5 

15 


1 » 

7 

21 

3 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

2 

19 

a 

1 

e 

15 

3 


2 

15 

2 


2 

22 

■ 6 


1 

4 

1 


i 

13 

5 

1 

5 

e II 

5 


2 

13 

5 

i’ 

7 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 1 
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TABI.B 34.~nutie8 of 8iaff mcnibers other than dean pcrtaininp primarUt/ to 
major dim-Bion- of commerce and business 


Dutl« ‘ 


I 


I 


Admin- 

istrative 

assistant 


t 


Secretary 
to dean 
or head 


E^eads oi 
depart- 
ments 


Commit- 
tee . 


Individ- 
ual mem* 
bers of 
staff 


S 


4 


i 


I 


Make nnnual and other reports on the work of the | 

collPkT, sciiool, or division i 

Make hud^el recommendations for the division = 

over divisional fHCUlty meetings 

Advise* in or supervise the olassroora insiruction in j 

the division ' 

Teach 

Eierdse general nversiglit of huiJding and general \ 

wjuiitnient of ib« division... 

Approve or suf»ervise the preparation and pubiifa- i 
lion of studias atni rese^irch reports of the division. 
Serve as medium of rr»mmunic*alion. for all oflicial 
ba^inass of the college with other university au- 

fhonlios, students, and constituents 

rondiict rorra'^t'ondenoe of the division 

Assin.in the prcptirnlion of the catalogue or an- 

nouD» cmi nts of the division 

Approve secondary school credits for admission to 
colKve maji^r division of commerce and husiness.. . 
Oversfle the registration of studenu in the division . i 
Oversee | permanent scholastic records ol students in 

the division.. 

Apiin*ve students term nr semester i^rogram of stody . 
Ai'pruve applicatiorts for advanced standing of stu- 
dent in commerce and business 

('onMrijct nr approve the schedule of class sections??' . 
Advi.s<* in the formulation or rev Won of entrance re- 
quirpnicnU for commerce and business curricula... . 
Advjs4' m the forinulntion or revision of graduation 
rwimrementa for commerce and business currit^a.. - 
Direct or assist in the coordination of the w ork of the 

division with secondary commercial education . 

Ashsi rn the coordiiiatiorW the work of the division 

^ilh other major <fi visions...* 

Assisi in the coordination of the work of the divisitJfi 
with the extension work in commerce and -business. 
Assist in the coordination of the work of the division 
»ilh graduate research work in commerce and 

business 

Oversee relations between faculty and students in 

the division 

Direct studies of the intelligence, vocalVonaf inter- 
eslH, home conditions, etc., of students of the divi- 

^OD 

Direct the vocational counseiing of the commem^ 

and business students 

Deliver special lectures to commerce and busing 
students regarding entrance into and promptlon 

In business 

Assisi in selecting candidates for scholarships, priies, 

etc. 

Adniinisler student loan funds for Vbe'divisfon ed^ 

commerce and business 

PUoeracnt of oommferce and business students .?!??" " 
Conducts merchants instituUlk and InstitutM of 
banking 



n 


Another problem in the management of faculty personnel is that 
of the teaching load. It is apparent that a direct relation exists 
between the size of the work load carried by individual' instructors 
; and tlie cost of university instruction. Due to the rapid increase in 
student enrollments in the various universities of the United States^ 
a decided pressure has been put on university administrators .to so 
irrange the teaching loads that it will reduce the average cost 'of 
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instruction per student. A mnladjustment of the teachinjj load has 
frequently resulted. 

To determine the \vorkin<r load of staff members is one of the 
largest problems in the administration of educationabwork. In the 
past, and even the present, are many cases in which tradition, senti- 
ment. rule of thumb, temporizing, compromise, and similar inetliods 
are dominant in (letermining the teaching load of a faculty member. 
So many factors enter that it is quite difficult to arrive at any one 
metlwd that will stand all the tests, yet it is possible that a number 
inay be stated that will be worthy of some practical application. 
Almost anv method selected Avill be defective. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, after much research with reference to these 
factors, arrived at the following conclusions: 

(1) That the mode of presentation Is an important factor. The lecture requir- 
ing more time thun a recitation. 

(2) That the subject taught Is Influential In determining one’s teaching load. 

(3) That elementary subjects require less lime than advanced w^yk. There 
Is a .striking difference l>et\veen the time required for froshroen and sophomores 
ns compared with Juniors niid seniors and the latter, In turn, as coraparfd with 
gmdunte work. 

(4) That the Instructor’s previous experience or inexperience with the work 
of the course Is a real factor, as It naturally required more lime upon the first 
presentation of the subject. 

(5) That repetition in concurrent sections by the snme Instructor meant a 
lighter teaching bind. 

(6) That no conclusion could b' reached with rofereiice to the rank of the 
Instructor. While some variation was noted, the rank of the Instructor could not 
be stated ns the determining fncbir. 

(7) That the size of the class influences the teaching load nnd that the ri'cng- 
uition which this factor should be given depends largely aism the written work 
required of the class. 

There are two points of view from which the men.sureinent of the 
actual w’orking load.s of faculty memberssin terms of time expended 
may be approached. First, nnd in many respects the best, the total 
actual time spent in the performance of his duties may be u.sed. But 
human nature must be taken into consideration; it is difficult to .secure, 
accurate, information, since the individual realizes that his future 
teaching load will be influenced by this report. Again, this method 
does make any allowance for the variation in individuals. Sec- 
ond, and pos.sibly the more generally accepted method, is to measure 
loads of faculty members for a particular part of their duties, such 
as meeting clas.ses, as an index of the total service load. 

One. of the most common units employed by accrediting agencies 
for the measurement of teaching load is the teaching hour.” It 
represents one hdur of lecture or discussion or one and one-half hours 
of instruction in the laboratory or quiz sections. Th^ North Central 
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Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has set the standard 
(if 1<> semester hours a week as the maximum teaching load. This 
unit hnds its principal usefulness in determining the^maximum teach-, 
ing .standards. Its defects are many, in that it fails to take cogni- 
zance of the many factors influencing the teaching load. 

Still-another unit of measurement is the “student clock hour.” 
This unit represents one student under instruction in lecture, discus- 
sion, or weighted laboratory for at least 50 minutes each week. Thus, 
for purposes of comparison, the student clock hour is a rather satis- 
factory measure of average for a group or department or for a 
college. 

Table 35 gives the teaching load, in student clock Jiours, of staff 
members in commerce and business in 36 land-grant institutions. The 
first column gives the number of staff members in each rank and total 
mnnber for all institutions. The other columns contain the number 
in each rank. carrying the teaching load of student clock-hours as • 
specified by the column heading. Deans evidently teach as w’ell 
as perform administrative duties. This confirms the results in Table 
33, which gives 25 institutions reporting that deans or heads of the 
major divisions of commerce and business have major responsibility 
for teaching. 


Table 35. — Teaching ^load in fitudent dock hourJt of utaff'tncmben of cotnmeroe 
and huxincHS in 36 land-grant institutionfi 


Staff members 

a 

Num- 
ber of 
staff 
mem- 
bers 

Number of Instructors with tbe foUowlnf student clock-hour loads 

; Less 
than 
100 

101 to 
200 

20110 

300 

aoito 

400- 

401 to 
000 

601 to 
000 

601 to 
700 

« 

oO^f 


OOlto 

1,000 

1 

LOOl 

or 

more 

1 

t 

t 

4 

I 

• 

7 

8 

i 

10 

It 

11 

11 

Dean 

10 

70 

S5 

60 

77 

20 

10 

3 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 

7 

2 

8 

8 

7 
6 

8 
7 
3 

1 

16 

7 

10 

15 

4 

1 

0 

16 

17 

14 

21 

7 

2 

3 

2 

10 

9 

7 

13 

a 


a 

1 

2 

a 

7 

2 





Professor 

Assoidate professor 

4 

6 

13 

0 

1 

1 

1 

* 1 

2 

8 

3 

6 

2 

6 

7 

Assistant professor 

instmetor * 

Assistant : 

LAr*liirik^ 



Olheri..;. 



t ' i 


1 

1 


1 

ToUl 

• 

320 

24 

41 

04 

85 

43 

32 

16 

3 

1 

5 1 

3 

21 

Per cent 


7.36 

12 08 

1&M 

ML 07 

43. 12 

0.83 

4.01 

— t 

.02 

1.04 

.61 

a44 


'I'he turnover of faculty personnel is of importance. Table 36 
gives data on this point. , ' 

*• ^ ^ 

•V ' t 
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Table 3Q.^Numbcr of ticfff members trfto left division of commerce and busineH 
^ for any cause during the pears VJ.i’t 


\ 



1 1925-2B ! 1W26-2T 

i 1 

1W27 


Rank 

i 

Number 

Number i Nunilier 

Niinil»er 

Nuznlier 

X uni tier 


.of institu- 

of sliilT of instil 11- 

of slalT 

of in.stiiu- 

fif .‘iiiiff 


tions 

members ( lions , 

mem hers 

lions 

menilien! 


replying 

leaving i replying j 

leaving 

replying | 

leaving 

1 

* i 

1 

t , 4 

5 

e 

7 

ProtesSbr •. 


10 ^ , 4 ' 

■"1 

•1 

J 

5 

Associate professor 

s • 


4 

4 1 

4 

Assistant professor 

ft 

11 l."» 

HI , 

8 1 


Instructor 


ir» 11 

21 

II ' 

21 

Assistant., 

a 

23 

l*J 

3 1 

11 

Lecturer.-, 


2 1 1 

1 

! 


1 


It will'bi* seen thai^everal institutions rejxu’t stulT niembers in all 
faculty ranks that have left the division of coinineire and business 
during the years 1925-1928. 

Arranged by years, 18 Institutions report 67 staff members leaving In 1025-20; 
24 institutions report (15 staff nMiinl)ers leaving In 1026-27; ami 20 institutions 
report 50 atuff members leaving in 1027-28. Thirty-twd Institutbnis report a 
total of 184 stuff memiters leaving during the three years under eonsbkratlun. 
In Table 35, 326 staff inemliers w^re rei>orted by 36 Inst itui ions. This report 
was nm'de for the year 1U27-2S. Since 20 institutions r«-|)ort 50 staff nienihm 
leaving in tills year, tlie irercentage of turnover, assuming iliat .32.! reprosentod 
tlie total permanently on the pny roll, ealculuted on the ha.sis of lermiiialieus 
would be 15 i>er cent. 

. The next matter to be considered in the management of faculty 
personnel is the improvement of instructional teohni<|ue. Table 3" 
lists 14 activities looking toward this end. The various land-gjjiiit 
institutions were asked to check in the appropriate columns answers 
concerning these activities. 

The table should be read as follows: IJne one moans thnt institution 
reported tliat ns a regular program it provided for individual reports on jirob- 
lema of instruction by staff members of commerce and business; 11 instituliona 
report this as an oc(‘nsit)nal octlTlt.v; 4 lnstitution.s rejKjrt excellent results 
from this activity and 7 report worth-wlUle results. A sluily of this tal)le 
reveals the fact thnt many land-grant Institutions have engaged in activities 
designed to assist in tlie improvement of instruction in coiumerce and liusiiiess 
courses. For example, 14 institutions undertake ns a regular program detinite 
recQgnitLiin of commendable work In class instruction by increased salary, rank, 
or commendatory public mention and 8 institutions report excellent results 
from this methml. Ten Institutions rep<>rt divisional faculty or staff mei'tlngs 
devoted to improvement of Inatructlon tuLu regular jirogram, and 13 institn- 
tloDS as an occasional activity. Ten lfWiuTmlbu.s report excellent results from 
this activity and 10 report worth*whlle results. 
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Tabi-E 37. — Activitien un^lerfakcn bp the dirtsion of commerce and h^isincss irhirk 
nrr Miivri'ficalljf dcHipned tu asnint in the imimwenunt of instruct ion xritfUn 
thr division 


I 


Undertaken as—. 


Activity 


I 


Prnvi«lc foriTidividu il reports on problems of imfrur* 
non. hy <n »IT inrmtK'rs in loniTiierce and bus ness.. 
Orpani/e disnissinri pnnips wifhin division oj coni- 

mcrre and hiisinoss J 

OiTcr rcLnilur roiirsos in ctimnierce which are attend^ 

h\ mendKTs of tlio liivisior^ . .1. 

Kapiire lecturers or nu 
niriobers of the stall. 


ilOIk. 

^sii 


Khpiire lecturers or nul^ido/s]>e:ikers for serv^U'e to 


lYnviilp for actual classroom visitation by fjualifled 

indi\ idii ds 

I'ro\ I'lt* for conferora^ and consiillulion.s with out- 
side experts i)i» teach I dk ninl related problems In 

corn menp and biisinass ] 

Plan rooiicDitlvo rost'arch nmmiK the various depart- 
ments jn corhmerie and hasiness 

Urvolotmient and i»nicMi» of sp^dal methods of 
iea< liinit *ipt»rnpria(e to insirnclion in cominen'e 

and business (e. g., c;kse method, etc.) 

Deriniio moirniiiot) of commendable uork in class 
Inst ruction, hy incroiisod salary, rank, or cominend- 

aturv public mcnlinn 

Li(>er il provision for the imhtication (niimeo^phefl 
nr pnntjvl) of materials involving worth-while 

study hy fho Kvirher. 

Encouragement hy adminisiative oftlrers of ex|>eri- 
mentation with difTeront tyi»es of instructional or- 

tfanr7.li ion. v. g.. s|teci:il type cour^^es, etc 

Lilier il provisions for i^nimerre and haziness staff 
part u'ipalinn in the loriuylation of divisional In- 

strur f inn.al |)oli<aes 

Pi\i.sioii.il faculty or staff meetings devoterl to Im- 
provement of instriiclion. 

.\pproval of commerce ancl hu.sme?^s textbooks 


Results as— 


Regular 

progriirn 

Oocasional 

acliviiy 

Excel- 

lent 

Worth- 

while 

rnsatls- 

factory 

1 

t 

1 

S 

4 

ft 

• 

1 

11 

4 

7 


H 

10 

8 

8 




1 



3 

11 

4 

0 


1 

8 

2 

6 

i 

1 

11 

2 

8 


4 

6 

2 

5 


g 

8 

7 

8 


14 

6 

H 

9 

'.y*. 

7 

7 

ft 

0 

1 

ft 


3 

• 

0 

1 

7 


6 

7 


10 

13 

10 

10 


12 

4 

ft 

10 

1 


riibl(' a.s shows (he diniculties of the case method as checked by 
iiiiMl-priiiit' institutions. XMiile each land-grant institution was 
a>ked to checH the importance of these difficulties if the case methofl 
'Viis iiM'd iti commerce and business, the various institutions were 
irfclined to check each difficulty whether the case method waS used or 
not. In other w’ords, the questionnaire does not reveal how many 
institutions use the case method. Four institutions report the dif* 
liculty in arriving at. bn.sic principles from specific cases very im- 
portant; 7 ijistitiitions, important; and 6 institutions, least import- 
(ant. The layge.st number of institutions checking any one difficulty 
checked as very important the shortage of good case material that 
is well organized. * y * 
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Tabi.c 88. — DifPeulties of the case method as checked hy land-grant institutions 



DiRlculty 


Difficulty in derivinK basic principias from sj^ecinc cjuias... 

Siudenla' bu!k of (general backjfromid 

Studeats’ Isirk of husinass e\f)erienc*e #---1.. .!!!!!! 

Memlters ofslalT do not have stifficienl bu 5 iness experience 

Requires too much time to wver a Riven unit of instruction. 

Re(|uires too much of the lime of the instructor to collect und orRanizc cii» 

muterijkl 

ShortaKe of good case material that is well organizi^*' *' III. i I 

Dlffinilt for students to evalunte various factors In the cn^s ^ 

Complexity of certain types of cases \ 

Difficult for staff members to summarize factors in the case*!” / 


Very Im- 
portant 

Imixir- 

tant 

Least iiQ- 
porum 

w 

2 

S 

4 

4 

7 

6 

7 

8 

3 

7 

5 

’ i 

1 

fl 

g 

« 

6 

S 

3 

3 

5 

8 

4 1 

i 

7 

« 

• 3 

6 

6 1 

5 

2 

4 1 

9 


Table 39 gives the advantpges of the case method as cliecked by 
land-grant institutions. An appreciable number of institutions 
olieckecUlg very important all the advantages listed in the table. A 
very Hmited number of institutions checked these advantages as 
least important. Apparently the land-grant institutions that 
answered this question at all are of the opinion that the advantages 
of the case method outweigh th* disadvantages. 

Tabi£ 39 .— . 4 di a»Uof;e« of the case method an cheeked by tand-yrant inntilutiOM 


' Advantage • 

Very 

Imjior- 

lant 

g 

T. — 

Impor- 

'Aunt 

Lea5t 

Impor- 

tant 


2 

2 

a 

4 

Gives student command over new situations 

7 

12 

10 

7 
13 

8 

‘ 6 

5 

0 

7 

3 

6 
7 
2 

3 

1 

1 

Encounigos analwls of situations by students... 

Enooumges synthesis by students 

Requires that students evaluate all factors 


Teaches students to draw codcIusIoqb 

Arouses Interest 

1 

3 

2 

8 

m 

2 

Encourages discussion ^ 

Holds students In school for Kraduate and research work 

Encourages close contact of the staff members with current business 
* problems 

11 

r 


# 

Another matter involving in.structional technique concerns the 
methods and results of efforts undertaken to avoid or reduce unde- 
sirable duplication of subject matter in commerce and business 
■ cOUfses.-i Jable 40 gives the facts in this ponnection. 
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Flftee^nstltotlons leave the matter of duplication entlrel}' otf largely to 
the Inltlilflve of teachers of commerce and business. An equal number of In- 
atltutlons require the submission of syllabi or course outlines to the head of 
department. Eleven institutions require the aubmisalon of syllabi or course 
outlines to some other authority or agency. Th^aJcmtitutlons report ex- 
cellent reaulta. six average results, and two c^ts from leaving the 
matter of duplication ^entirely or largely to Ufe InitiatlTe’ of lndlvl<lual staff 
memlwra. Seven Inatltutlona report excellen/results and four average result* 
from the aubmiaalon of syllabi jp|^courae oa^ues to heauB of departments. 


\:A •** * 
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Ta^,e 40 . — Methods and" results of efforts undertaken to avoid or reduce un- 
desirable duplieation of subject matter in cominerce and business 


Method 

Number 

Results 

\ 

reported 

Excellent 

.\verage 

Poor 

1 

2 

$ . 

4 


ent irely or larKcly to iniliaiive of teachers of cominerce and 
business 

1 1 .*) 

3 

0 

2 

Submission of syllabi or course outlines to: 

He^id of department 

15 

7 

4 


(Mlier authority or agency.. ..V'. 

1 ” 

7 

2 




(J ^ 



Some institutions say that they have little or no duplication of 
subject material in commerce and business courses. Others say that 
any duplication is eliminated by conferences between the head of 
department and his staff. One institution reports a course-of-study 
cummittee designed to prevent duplication. Another institution 
reports that the catalogue committee reports on duplication. 
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Chapter V. — Facilities' ' 


In addition to’the organization of commerce and Imsiness, includ- 
ing the mua|ogement of faculty personnel, buildings ami equipment 
are important as mechanisms for meeting the needs of higher busi- 
ness education.^ The ques{ionnaire contained seveial items on this 
point. Twenty-one institutiog^i replie(^ that they Vere using-one 
building or ^ part of one'building with the total ca'ijaeity of the 
buildings ranging from U to 80 rooms. ' Seven institutions replied 
v^i^they were using two or more buildings with the total capacity 
otTTie buildings ranging from 20 to 210 rooms. Commerec ami 
business except in seven or eight institutions where tlu-iv are special 
commerce buildings sliare quarters with other departments. An- 
other way to determine tlie building space devoted to commerce and 
business is to study the number of rooms devoted exclusively to 
commerce and business. 


Sixteen institutions devote from 1 to 5 roo^ls exclusively to coniinerce and 
l)U»lnes.s; 11 Institutions from 6 to 11 room.s« ami 7 Instllutloiis 12 rooms or 
more. Among the latter, 1 institution reports .l.*t rooms and niiniher reports 
71 rooms used exdusi\:ely by commerce and business. 


Twent,v-five larid-grant institutions report 20;i lecture and recita- 
tion classrooms utilized exclusively fo*k commerce and business, 
^wenty-one institutions report 178 lecture and recitation classrooms, 
utilized both for commerce and business anrbfor instruction in other 
classes. Table 41 gives the rating of lecture and recitation classrooms 
. utilized for commerce and business. 

‘il . — Rating of lecturfi <in&i0recliQtion clo^sroowH utilized far cuumuTCe 
^ and buabiess 


Rating fetors 




Excellent 

I. 



Total capnclly In relation to present needs 

Location and connection a. 

Construction and flnisb, shape, appeaiwce of walls, ceiling, and 

blackboards la 

Furniture and equipment : 

Hentingand ventilation 

Cleaulinesa and neatness. A 

Water-supply system 

Storage service 

Electrlo^rvloe aystems Xbel^ telephone, olocka, call eystems, 
etc.), 

f 
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5 

5 

5 

6 
7 
7 
B 
6 

0 


Oootl 

Fiiir 

Puor, 

1 

4 

1 

11 

10 

9 

30 

7 

a 

13 

10 

e 

• 8 

13 

7 

17 

10 

a 

lA 

13 

1 

13 

6 

5 

r 7 

7 

§ 

11 

10 

• 
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It may readily be seen that many institutions report each of these 
factors either as excellent or good. There are, liowever, also’niany 
in.><titutioii.s reporting on each factor fair. 

Tal)le 42 provides (lata on the size and value of equipment and 
furniture of coininercial laboratories, conferences, and special rooms 
other than offices. 


Table -42. — Siz<- ami valur of equipment and furniture of conimrroial laboratoriCH, 
ctinferctUH', and apeoial ruoma other than offiocs 


Tyjie nf rooms 

Siiidepl capacity 

Value of equipment 
and funiiture 

InstUii- 1 

lions re- ' Ktudenta 
porting 

1 

Institu- 
tions re- 
I>ortuig 

Value 

1 

7 • S 

1 

4 

4 

anti l^l)onilori«*s , 

Tyi»ewhlinp. short hand. Hnti oini« devices 1 

Semiiiiir and lihniry nK>ins I 

1 20 I I.&4H 

6 520 

S 1 loo 

at 525 

14 

6 

2 

3 

$31,800 

30,171 

800 

2,250 

(’onfenaite and ii.ssetnbly HKime 


It will be seen t-hnt 20 institutions report accounting and and 
Statistical laboratorie.s with total student capacity of 1.C48. Four- 
teen of these twenty institutions reported an appraised value of these 
laboratorie.s of !{vU,8y6._ 

Tlie nveriiBe capaclry of nccouiitlnp nnd statistical Inlwratorles Is 82.2 
students. The averuBe caisiclty for tyiwwintlng, shorthand. an(j office devices 
ntoiiw Is 88 Htudent.s. The uverag«‘ capacity for seminar and lll)rary rooms 
is 32 .students. The average caimcity for eonlereuces' hud assemtdy rooms is 
l!62.i> students. ^ . 

Thirty -six institittioiis report the use of offices by commerce and 
bu.sine.ss' .staff members. They report a total of 188 offices, or 5.2 
offices per- institution.' Eightet>n institutions checked office space for 
each staff member ijs satisfactory; 17’checked office space for each 
.staff ineYiibor as unsati.s factory ; 7 institutions checketi office equip- 
ment excellent; 21 institutions satfefactorj’ ;\^ 8 unsatisfactory. 
Fi/tecn institutions checked the convenience oHocation of (iffices and 
their pr()ximity to classrooms as excellent, 11 good, 8 fair, and 1 poor. 

Tlje land-grant institutions ’yere asked to report on the outstand- 
ing needs of, commerce and business for building. 

Eight InstltutloDH reported definitely the need for new buildings esfieclally" - 
adapted to oud equlp|K>(l for commerce .and buslnesH. One Institution reporto 
the need for completing nnd Quipping a special commerce building already 
constructed. Six institutions report needs for Ilhraryt reading, and seminar 
rooms. Eight Institutions report needs for better nnd more adequate accounting 
ind statistical laboratorlea Fourteen Institutions exclusive of tlu^ reporting 
•he need for a new building report « need for more and b4^r-equlpped 
iwture and recitatipn rooms. One institution reports the neeilMor student • 
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moms, and five Institutions report the need for additional office 
iillj all the iustitutiuiis reporting indiciite need of eauinnient 
another. - 


«l>oce. Practl^ 
of one tyi>e or 


Library facilities are very important in connection with the 
facilities for cornintrce and business. The (|uostionnaire on com- 
inerce and business included items concorninp niajrazine and bulletin 
services only. Table 4.$ provides information as to the periodical 
Jind bulletin services in economics. 

Table 4’S.—AI(igazitu- and bulletin »crvicat in economic* available for commerce 
am buamess courses in general or divisiomil libraries 


Periodical and builetin service 


Tbe Americ;\n Economic Heview 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics ] 

^ The Journal of Political Economy 

The Political 8cieuce Quarterly . I ' 

The Annals of the Americau Aciulemy of i*olitic:il arid StKdal 8cion< e 

A ale Review 

The Economic J ournal ( I .oncion) 

The Economic Review (Lontlon) 

Kevme d ' EcoriljmlG Poll t Ique \ ! 

Journal des Eoonomlstes 

The Economic World 


From 19i>2-23 to 1027-2S there has been an appreciable increase in 
’the number of institutions taking: the various economic journals. 
For example., in 1922-23 only 26 institutions were regular subscribers 
to the American Economic Review. In 1927-28, 35 institutions 
were regular subscribers. The same is true with regard to the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Tha other journals show more at 
less similar increases. Few land-grant institutions are regular sub- 
scribers to foreign economic periodicals. 

Table 44 includes information concerning periodical and bulletin 
services in statistics. Again, there is an appreciable increase from 
1^-~2«J to 192<— 28 in the number of institutions rcgmlarly subscribing 
for these periodicals and services. 


TabiJ) 44.—iIagazino and bulletin services in slaiMics at^ailablc for'commcm 
•Md busnu’ss courses in general or divisional libraries • 


Pdrlodical and bulletin service 

Number of (nstito- 
lions that were 
reirular subscrib* 
era in— 


1W2-23 

1927-aB 

Review of Eoonomlc Statistics..! 


11 

The PubltcfllloQS of the American StattetlaU lioclety. 

lA 

14 

Blntlgtiual Ser\'i(^ of I iarvard University . . 

17 

f 

The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (T/ondou) . 

e 

Journal de Soclete de Statistiriue de Paris ..... 


1 




i Numtier of institu- 
tions that were 
regular subscrib- 
ers in— 

I H/22-2;i 

,i 

i i9?;-a 

1 

J 2f> 

Zi 

26 

s35 

24 

34 

26 

34 

26 

36 

17 

♦ 24 

13 

20 


10 

4 

4 

8 
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Table 45 gives data on periodicals and*bulletin services in banking 
and finance. Again there is an api)reciable increase ^rom 1922-23 
to 1927-28 ip the number of institutions subscribing to banking and 
finance periodical and bulletin services. It is rather interesting to 
obsci\e that more institutions in 192<— 28 were regular subscribers to 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle and the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine than any other periodical. The magazine with the next largest 
number of Subscription?; in 1927-28 was the Analist. Only 10 in- 
stitutions subscribe to Bradstreet. 

&flnfcfn<7 and finance avaUahle for 
commerce and bunncas c^mracs in general nr ditigional libraries 


^ — 

Periodical and bulletin service 

Number of institu- 
tions that were 
roKular subscrib- 
ers in — 


1923-23 

1927-28 

The Analist 

13 

23 

The ( ommercial and Financial Chronicle 

The Bankers' Magazine 

Bradsireei s ... * 

5 

13 

12 

7 

30 

30 

The Economist 

The Journal of the lastiiute of Bankers 

6 

10 

n 

10 

14 

J^ournal of the American Bankers’ Association 

d 

ft 

4 

Wall ili^invesimeni Bankers' Astociaiion of America. 

D 

6 

13 

11 


5 

13 


Table 46 gives the same information concerning industry and 
commerce. The various institutions have made the same sort of 
^ress m this field from 1922-23 to 1927-28 as in the preceding 

TABUBiQ—JUagasinc and bulletin services in induatr}/ and commerce aifoUnhle 
for commerce and business courses in general of divisional librancs 


Foiiodioal aod buUotln MTTio6 


Admini5trBtloD • * 

The American EijSbrter-.-I.I!!!! 

Bulletins of the Taylor Society 

j^raraeroe Reporu (Department of Commeroci)!’!*!'!!!!! 

loe Lrealt Monthly 

wporten' Review^ 



Minagement 

fUna^menf En^neerioR 

Mercliantj' Trade Journal 

The NitloQ'9 Business 

Personnel Journal * 

Hansard Business 

Beporuhnd Decisions of the IntersUU 


Number of Instttu- 
tioDs that wer« 
r«iailar subeoib- 
ers In — 


1922-; 


■2^ 


10 

3 
6 

22 

4 

1 

10 

3 
8 
13 

4 

7 

' 1 
15 

8 
13 

5 
1 

13 


3927-28 


13 
• 3 
13 
33 
6 
1 

17 

3 

10 

33 

13 

13 

1 

33 

3 

31 

13 

3 

26 


I 

I 
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Both in 1922-23 and in 1927-28 more institutions were subscribere 
to the Commerce Reports, the Magazine of Business, Tlie Nation’s 
^lusiness, Har\*ard Business Review, and Reports and Decisions of 
Interstate Commerce Commission than to any other periodicals or 
services listed. 

Table 47, contains facts as to periodical and bulletin services in 
advertising, accounting, and trade and labor. Progress in each of 
these fields is seen from 1922-23’ to 1927-28. 

« 

Tab^ 47. Afagazinr and huUciin servicrs in advertiKinf/, dccaunting, trmJr and 
i a Dor, available for cofmmrcc and Intuitu ss courses in general or ftithsfonal 
hbranea 


More institutions subscribed to Printers’ Ink in the field of 
advertising, and more institutions subscribed to the Journalof 
Accountancy in the field of accounting, and more institutions sub- 
scribed to the Monthly 'Labor Review’ and publications of the 
American Association for Labor Ix*gislation in the field of labor 
than any of the other services (fr periodicals. 

Pable 48 contains data on the annual budget of the divisions of 
f’ommerce and business in land-grant institutions for the years 
1«)23 to 1928. As may be observed there are three major items in 
the table: Salaries and wages, oi>eration and maintenance, and 
capital outlay, ^he table is almost self-explanatory. 

Average salaries and w^es have increa.sed from $31,224 to 
$3 <,835, or an increase of 21.9 per cent. Funds for operation and 
maintenance have increased from an average of $28,074 to $81,080, 
or an increase of 188 per cent. Average funds have increa.sed.from 
$33,256 in 1923—24 to $42,081 in 1927-28, or an increase of 30.4 per 
cent. 




Periodii'al and bulletin service 

Number of institu- 
tions that werf 
regular subsmb- 
ers in 


1922-23 . 

1927-2- 

Advert Lsing: 

* Atlverlislng and SelliriR 

# — 

fi 


Printers’ Ink 

n 

IS 

Judicious AdvertrsinK 

1*1 

Ih 

' 0 

The American Primer 

0 

1 

1 

Accounting: ^ 

The Accounting Review.' | 

1, 

4 

C erilfled Public Accountant. ■ " 

1 1 
7 

13 

The Journal of Accountancy - -I 

1 

lA 

Ifi 

Trade and Labor: ! 

PuhllratioM of the American Association for Labor I.«wislBlion 1 

Monthly Labor Review v- | 

in 

» Ifi 

24 

It 

American FederaMoni.st ..... . 


31 

1“ 

American Laboc ^ ear- Book .. 

Q 


• 

O 

14 
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Taulb 48. Annual budget of the dii^sion of Commerce and buHneas in land- 
grant institutions for the years 13i3-192S 


1923-24 


Iludget items 

Num- 
ber in- 
stitu- 
tions 
re|K)rt- 

lOg 

!• 

t 1 

1 

.•Salaries and wages: 

Total , 

A venipe ... _ 

1 19 

Operation jiud mainle- 
nance; 

Materi.als and sup- 
plies, including 
freight, travel, re- 
pairs. etc.— 

Total 

IS 

Average 

Cj'pit il outlay: 

K'piipment, re- 

placements— 

ToUil 

Average | 

. 4 

K(|uipment(new)— i 
Total 

6 


1924-2,5 


Ximi 
her iu 
stitii- 
lions 
rej)ort 
inK 

4 


! 


$.593, 2T>8' 22 

31, 224 


Average. 


Tnlftl 

A vemge 


19 


2S,074 
1..5T)Ol 


.5, 146 
1.2H7 

2 , fill' 
435: . 


19 


.5 ,34.511 

I fi. 902 

s' 3.678 
460 


fi;il,K70i 

,33.2,561 


21, 7M,.3fifi 


1925 2d^ 

1926-27 

• 

1927-28 

Num- 
ber in- 
. stitu- 
tions 
report- 
ing 

• ^ 

Amount 

Num- 
ber in- 
stitu- 
j lions 
report- 
ing 

Amount 

Num- 
ber In- 
stitu- 
tions 
report- 
ing • 

Amount 

\ 

4 

’ I 

! 8 

I • 

!• 

11 

23 

1 

$792,41fi’ 

34.453 

24 

$881, 115 
36.713 

72.501 

^021 

27 

$I,021,.M7 

37,836 

81,980 

3,279 

1 

47,841 
2, 175 

* 24 

25 


1 



6 

1 

1 

1 

20, fi98' 
,3. 4:6 

j 

7 

10. .345; 
1.478! 

7 

16,869 

2.408 

8 

3, 849! 
4811, 

1. 

8 

14. 287, 
1,7S6| 

12 

1.6. 811 
1,318 





23 

842, 364i 
3fi, 624|. 

24j 

959. 607, 
39, 983- 

1 

27 

1. 136. 197 
42,081 
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Chapter VI. — Offerings and Services 


This survey has shown thus far that land-j^ant institutions have 
failed to discover the needs for higher business education. They 
have also failed to analyze commerce and business students — the raw 
materials of higher business education. An e:saiuination of the 
mechanisms set up by land-grant institutions to handle commerce 
and business students has been made. In Chapter VI the otferings 
of land-grant institutions to meet the needs of higher business edu-, 
cation will be examined. 

These offerings will, be studied under three heads. The first point 
to be considered concerns internal offerings; that is, offerings in 
commerce and business to individual students and to the institution 
itself. Offerings to the individual will be discussed in terms of 
curricular and noncurricular offerings. Offerings to the institution 
itself will be discussed in terms of general economic and business 
services which the division of commerce and business may render the 
institution. The second head involves external offerings. Here 
commerce and business will l>e examined in terms of public and 
private contacts and in terms of the correlation of commerce and 
bu.siness offerings with other institutions *in the territories served 
by lan^-grant colleges and universities. Under the third head an 
examination will be made of internal and external offerings in terms 
of the institution as a whole particularly with reference to their 
correlation. . 

Following the f<jregoing outline internal curricular offerings to 
individual students will first be examined. This involves at once 
a study of the content of higher business education and leads to 
curriculum making. 

There ar^nany methods of formulating the curriculum. Land- 
grant instiwions have followed to a greater or lesser extent all of 
the known methods. How’ever, the method that it has followed most 
is one of imitation. When land-grant institutions have decided to * 
engage in instruction in commerce and business^ those responsible 
for formulating policies have quite frequently assembled the cata- 
logues of other institutions and apparently copied therefrom. What 
courses other institutions required they required. What courses were 
elective they made elective; I-f other institutions set up group re- 
quirements, they set up group requirements, 
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Uhile land-grant institutions have copied each other they tend 
to copy more the privately endowed institutions and rfonland-grant 
State universities. This ig particularly true of land-grant State 
universities when they havQ. initiated schools or colleges' 6f com- 
merce and business. Instead of following the spirit of the Morrill 
Act and engaging in pioneering and experimentation to meet State 

situations they have frequently taken the line of least resistance 
and imitated 

Land.-grant institutions can perforin only a part of the task of 
busine^ education. There are commercial high schools, private busi- 
nt^ colleg^, continuation schools, corporation schools, and collegiate 
schools of business in honland-grant and priv^j^ely endowed institu- 
tions. All of these are engaged in curriculum making and are par- 
ticipating in business education. Instead of specialization, land- 
grant institutions as well as all other agencies have tended to cover 

le whole field. Consequently efforts have been duplicated more 
than IS desirable. 

Land.grant institutions Lave had an ejcelicnt opDortunitv to 
achieve distinction and to carry out the intent of the Morrill Act 
namely, to provide “ a lilx'ral and practical education for the indus- 
rial classes. However, instead of blazing new trails in business 
education, they traveled the old trails. They were more anxious to 
do what other institutions were doing, particularly nonland-grant ' 
' State uimersities, than to experiment and achieve new results. 

Table 1 has already shown that relatively few land-grant institu- 
tions recognized the function of land-grant colleges to serve Omsi- 
ness. 'They established offerings in commerce and busineb because 
of the favorable attitude of the division of economics toward the 
organization of such courses and inore because of superficial con- 
tacts of the rep^entatives of the institution with business men and 
prospective students than because of a desire to put into effect the 
purposes of the Morrill Act. They made no comprehensive studies ' 
of the present and probable future trends of higher business educa- 
tion. They were merely followers and npt leaders. 

? ^orth while in this connectiqnjo review Table 6 also. From 
that table it will be seen that land-grant institutions have set up 
pretty generally curricular offerings extending over a period of four 
years. Their objectives have been to provide a general education to 
assure a better undersUnding of the relationships of business and 
the communities, to provide a functional background in business 
Kubjects for students of other major divisions, such as agriculture and 
engineering, and to provide e^cation and training for positions iu 
minor and major executive work and researeh work extendinir cen- 
erally over a period of four years. ^ ® 
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The various land-grant institutions were asked to indicate 
whether or not they offered any 1, 2, or r3 year nondegree short 
curricula in commerce and Kusinesk • 


Thlrty-slx Institutions replied In the iiepntive to this question ; 3 replied 
In the nffinnative; 1 reported that It formerly hart a 2-year short secretarial 
eurrioulnin hut hart rtlscnntlniied it at the end of 1927. The three institu- 
tlon.0 tlint replied In the affirmative were asked to give the name of the 
rurrlnda and the name of the diploma or certltleate granted, indicate the 
types of sfedents for whom the ciirrirula were designed, state- the siiedflc 
pun>oses of tlie curricula, nml Indicate whether or not full credit, part, or 
no credit was pranted townnl a bachelor’s degree to students taking courses 
In these slinrt otirrlcuhi. The names of those short curricula are generally 
“secretarial training.” “training in secretarial science." or “stenograpTilc 
training.” In one of the In.stltutlons a certltleate In secretnrlnl science is 
awarded at the end of two years. In another Institution a commercial cer- 
tificate Is awarded at the end of two years. In another Institution a com- 
mercial certlflcnte Is awarded at the end of one year and ii diploma at the 
end of two years. .\dtnlssIon requirements for these curricula 1s the same 
as to the curricula four years in length. 

The types of stiulents appealed to are those who look forward 
to working their way through college.* The specific purpast*s of 
the curricula are to prepare students for general office work or to 
produce bookkeepers or stenographers as quickly ns possible. 
Three institutions report thnt fujl credit on courses in these short 
curricula are granted toward n bachelor’s degree. 

Table 49 gives the number of students pursuing curricula in 
land-grant institutions lending to the first degree. This table also 
affords data as to the types of curricula. It will be seen from this 
table that the curriculum in general bu.siness contains the largest 
number of. students; accounting, advertising, and banking andi 
finance are ne.xt in order in so far as the total number of students 
is concerned. Either many land-grant institutions do not offer the 
various types of curricula listed except general business or they 
failed to answer the questionnaire accurately. The data in this 
table are very meager e.xcept for the curricula in general business. 
Many institutions mcrelv oii.swered “Xo data,” 

m 

Tadlk -in. — Sumher of students purtiuinff curricula* in larul-pra^ institutions 

Icfutfiiff to first degree 


"V 


Jf 

Curricula 


Oeneml busitiM 

Accounting 

Advwtliiing... 

Banking and finance 

Comniercial law 

Coinnierclal teacher training 

Foreign tmde and fiervice * 

Inimrant* * 

M anuf^turing 

Merchandising, lelling, and atore managemmt 

Organization antitnnnagement , 

Poreonnel management 

BecreUriiil training 

TransportHtlon 

Otheri (iinapecifiecl) 

■!» • 


Number 

Total 

of Inati- 

number 

tutlone 

of atu- 

replying 

denU 

20 

U.W 

7 
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3 

m 

0 

329 
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,2 

49 
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Lmd-prant Institntlons were asked to Indicate the major divisions In wliich 
Ibe de^'ree was gn»nte<l for the several curricula In <ommerce and hugloess 
leading to the tlrst tlegree. Two Instltutlous re|K)rtcd tliut the tlegree in 
fmnteU In agriculture; one rejatrts that the degree lH.graiite<l in eugliieeriiig' 
seven report that their curriculum In teacher training is gninte<l both in the 
temher-truiniiig «livlsion and in the commerce uud business divisiou. A num- 
ber of institutions rejwrt that tlie degree Is granted in the college of arts 
tmd sciences. For the several curricula the degree Is reported by more insti* 
rations to he granted in the division of commerce and business than In any 
other division. , 

An attempt was made in the questionnaire to secure data concern- 
ing tjie number of students who wore minoring in the various cur- 
ricula in commerce and business although majoring in such divisions 
as agriculture, engiriooring, home ^6onomics, teacher training, and 
arts and sciences. No institution was able lo furnish tlie figures. 

Table 50 gives the average minimum number of semester hours’ 
credit required for tlie completion of curricula in commerce and 
liusiness in laml-grunt institutions leading to tlie first degree. 

no tn,hle should be read In the following fashion: Reading fil»m left to 
right, beginning with the Hue entitled “general busInesB"; 2C lnstltuHoiis 
Tvported an average of 1.32.1 semester hours’ credit in all subjects for tin- 
romplclion of the curriculum In general business; 19 tnslltutiorts reiwrt 45 3 
as the average nilnimum\mmbcr of semester hours’ crc'dlt required in arts ami 
‘Clence. excluding economics, for the completion of the curricula In geni'rul 
business : 19 institutions report 41.7 as the average minimum number of Kemes- 
ler hours credit required In commerce and business, excluding economics, and 

This table warranip careful scrutiny. It will be seen that the 
average minimum number of semei^ter hours’ credit in all subjects 
required for the com[)lelion of all tlie various curricula ranges from 120 
10 139. There seems to be no uniformity among the various curricula 
in so far as the number of semester hours’ credit in all Hubjects 
required for the completion of the various curricula is concernetj. 
There is considerable variathon in the average minimum number 
of semester hours’ credit required in arts and science, excluding eco- 
nomics. -The range is from 25.6 in case of the curriculum of insurance 
10^58 in the case of journalism. There, is also a wide range in the 
iverage minimum number of semester hours’ credit required in com- 
Bierie and business, excluding economics. The range is not nearly 
« great in the average minimum number of semester hours’ credit 
Inquired in econoinic.s if the one institution "reporting an average of 
five in case of public service and civic work is excluded. The range 
igain is very great in case of the average minimuin number of semes- 
ter hours required -in technical subjects. Although the number of 
•i^itutions reporting on this item* is not very large, the average 
inini^uni number of semester hours required in elettives in all sub- 
ject^varies widely ranging froni-«.6 in case of secretarial graining 
to other curricula “ unspecified.” 
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Table 51 is arranged to show the major divisions in which courses 
in economics or in commerce and business are offered. 

Table 51.— diviiion^tchich ofTcr courses in economics or in business and 

commerce 


1 

Within their respective 
divisions 

Major dJvisloD 



• « 

Eeonomlcs 

C ommerre 
and biiai* 
ness 

1 

t 

1 

\criniltiirp ^ 



Endineenng 

ii 

A 

4 

1 

Home ecoiiomifs 

1 

Twcher fniinine .. 

1 


Art.^ and sciences .... 

1 

2 

8 

Adiill etlucatlon 

id 

kesearch uml jirndunle work ' 

7 

..... 

■ w 

2 


In cooperation with ihe 
(Ji vision of commerce 
and businoss 


Economics 


Commerce 
and busi- 
ness 

1 


0 

10 

2 

S 

ft 

1 

8 


In 20 institutions registration of students whose major field of 
study i.s cominercc and business is required in the division of com- 
inerce and business/ In 10 institutions registration in the divi.sion 
commerce and business is Jiot required. The latter ins-titutions 
>rere n.sked'to estimate^]/ percentage of students whose major field 
of .study wa.s in conTTH^ce aod business but who were registered in 
other major divisions. 

One IrifiMtutlon reports 10 per cent registered In agriculture. 40 pht cent In 
nKimH*rl„R. 6 per cent In Inane economics 15 per cent irte.rchcr namuie 

me^fliie. One Institution reports 10 per cent In teacher training 20 uer cen^ 
nUTts aiuT Renees, and 70 per cent In commerce nn<l buBlnWs OneTnstnu^ 
on reports 00 per cent Irt agriculture,. 3 per cent la engliieermg I 

Table 52 shows specific subjects required of students majoring in 
■Pinmerce and business and the objectives in pursuing these subjects. 
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Iadi.b fiJ. S/tfcillc ’nuhjvrlH required of xtudentH ttutjorinf/ in enmnicret 
( businexM and objertivcn in pursuing these subjects 


Kp<|iiir(Ml .siihlorts in 
rumfnf*r('e iiikI business 
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Number in.stitiitloiis retiiiirinR work 
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Ul L’MUI- 
iiiji'e 

' ' Tiwl SD^ 
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lerpreu- 
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ini; ^ mill reU« 
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ft 
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Orinnt.'itinn ronr.*ie . ’ I.i 

KUinu'iitiiry ot i>iiomu*s r* 

Auffniiitini: . . * 0 

.sliili.HticH. . . 

Atlvmiiffl ('•‘onmnirs. ] . . 

Iiii.sint'.<> policios j i 

Olfirrs 

" ’ ( 

1 .... 

4. K 

ft 

1 7. 17 

I 4ft 

1 7 3H 

...... ft. 1ft 

ft 4. ft 

1 


2 

« 11 

If^ 

- "H 

A 

10 > 
1 

H 

17 

12 

8 

a 32 

in 

A* 2S 

2 15 
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Uoqiiiml siil)jocts not listed by Tabic 52 vary widely. Some of 
the siibjc'ds nro economic {jeograpby, business corrcspomlcnre, sales- 
luansliip, invcstniejits. busim'ss law, marketing, corporation finance, 
money q^ul bankiug, and busiYie.ss cycles. • 

Jjand-grant institutions were asked to indicate whether or not 
coininorco and business was offered as a major, a minor, or a second 
or related minor. Thirty-eight institutions answered (hat commene 
. and business was offered as a major. Twenty institutions answered 
Hint it was offered as a minor and one institution answered that it 
,was offered ns a second or related minor. 

Ke<;ulalions governing admission to the 4-year curricula hr com- 
merce and business are the same in all respects in 31 in.stitirtions as 
»the regulations for admission to the freshman class of the institution 
as a whole. In other words, students entering tlie 4-vear ciirriculn 
in commerce and business must meet the same req^rements^n 31 
in.stitutions as fresliman registering for other curriciiw in the institu- 
tion. b ive institutions reported that the regidations governing, 
admission are not the same as for the freshman class of the institution 
as a whole. , 

One of thfRo Itmtlimlons reports that the .school of commerc** roqulrea onij 
two yeiirs of forelini IniigunKc whereas the eollege of lllicrnl arts under which 
the school of' c«irotnercc is organized. requIn s four units in foreign Innguap 
AnotluT institution repttrts that general adiiiissiou requirements of a standon) 

. State college is 10 nendejuie and 6 free elective units whereas the school «f 
• coiiiinerct* rp(|uires 8 Rcndeniic nnils and 7 free electives. Likewise, gwraetn 
is not re«|liire<l in the school of ennunem* wliereas It 1s ixajuired lii the otlur 
dlvl-sions. Tile third Institution speclflcs one year of high-sciiool Imokkeepinf 
for eatrance to commerce and buslneo.s. whereas such requirement does not 
ai'ply for the other divisions of the Inatltution. The fourth Institution report* 
that onlrnnce re<iulrcmeiita vary between the vnriou.s colleges of the universltj. 
Tho' report of the fifth institution Is not clear. It seimis that one unit of 
tan tlionm ties Is required tor commercial engineering but that this unit is walttd 
fof husiuess admlulstratlQQ, 
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Table 53 gives data concerning the. average maximum number of 
high-school units in commercial subjects accepted^ in fulfillment of 
the entrance requirements of the division of commerce and, business 
or of the major division in which commerce and business is 
organized. 

Table Arcro(^r maximum number of high-nch^l units in commrrcial 
tubjrcte arrrpfvd in fulfUlmrnt of mtrsJicc rcquinnnvntg iif the dii'isinn of 
rtfmmrrrr and husinvss of the major' diriiHon m which ('<min( rce and 
bUHiiitM.s. is ^organized 


• 

Accrwliteil high 
M'hools 
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! rri\:iip liiisinc.ss 
1 rollPKes 
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Numl>er of 
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Business Kuglish 

22 

.0 

'i 

1.0 
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* 1 

( 
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A study of this table will reveal that 2G institutions allow an 
average maximum^of 4.3 units from accredited high schools -for all 
courses in commerce and business; 25 institutions allow an average 
maximum number of 1.5 units in shevthand; and 24 institutions, 
units in typewriting. Other credits allowed from accredited high 
schools may be seen from the table. In general, land-grunt insti- 
tutions accept credits on commercial subjects in fulfillmmit of 
eittrance requirements of the division of commerce and business or*of 
the major division it; which commerce and business is organized. 

A small number of land-grant institutions allow entrance creilits 
presented from pfivato business colleges. The amount .of credit 
allowed, however, aqd the number of institutions involved aro 
relatively insigniBcanti 

Thus far this chapter has dc|ilt'with the curricular offerings for 
individual students. The results of the quesAonnaire have been 
given to show the extent to which land-grant institutions have mftdeu 
provisions for commerce and business students^-foncurricuhir” 
offerings are also worthy of conside/ation. 

By noncurricular offerings is meant provision made by the division 
of commerce and business for student activities ou^ide the clas.sriH)ni. 
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Campus activities of aU student*, including students of commerce and 
business, are con^dered elsewhere by this survey of land-mm 
colleges and universities.' Attention here will be devoted to two 

topics only : Fir^t, honor societies and fraternities, and, second 
student publicat^ns. 

Land-grant institutions were asked to state how many national 
honorary comnjercial societies and national professional commereial 
paternities ai^ sororities have local chapters at their institutions 
Twenty institutions replied that there were no such honor societies 
Seventeen reported the existence of such honor societies, 13 of which 
established <mapters during the, past five years. 

Local co^ercial clubs have been important organizations in a 
number of/ institutions where higher business education has been 
provided. / The following list gives information concerning local 
commercial clubs in land-grant institutions:- 


Are meiDMrship fees reqiilr^? 

tnj club hold aociol mpetiiyra? 

l>oes club have adequate reBdlng-foomYadmiesr!!^ — ' 


Yes 


24 

M 

13 

11 

14 

11 

23 

I 

21 

2 

22 

1 

8 

1 

16 


wenty-four land-grant ifistitutions have local commerce clubs 
foi/ .‘Students majoring in commerce and business. Sixteen institu- 
Ufns do not have such a club.^ Thirteen institutions report an aver- 
age of $2.46 for annual mem^rship dues. These dues range from 
^0 cents to $10. One institution has ‘annual membership dues of 
$10 and another institution has membership dues of $6. Three in- 
.stitutions report the organization of these clubs prior to 1919. All 

the other institutions report the organization of these clubs 
1919. ^ 


since 


An attempt was made to discover the extent to which periodicals, 
devoted primarily to business and business occupations and published 
directly or indirectly by the division of commerce, had been esUb- 
hashed. Twentyrmne institutions reported no such periodicals. 
Four institutions reported periodicals. These institutions were the 
I niyersity of Idaho, Pennsylvania State College, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the University of Minnesota. 

Irt addkion to internal curricular and noncurricular offerings, an 
attempt was m^de to secure information as to the assistance rendered 
by the divi.sion of commerce and busin ess in the form of general 

See Vol. I, Part Vl. Htudeat reladona and welfata. 
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economic and business services. The following question was asked 
ill land-grant institutions ; “ Has the division of commerce and 
business assisted in installing new significant improvements in the 
business organization or administration of the institution during tho 
past three years?” Nine institutions answered in the affirmative 
ind 30 institutions answered in the negative. The division of com- 
merce and business in the majority of land-grant institutions ap- 
parently does not render any general economic and business serrices' 
10 the institution itself. 

The nine institutions replying In the affirmative specify a variety of services 
The extent of these services is indicated by the following comment : “ Head of 
nwiinting department worked out plans of accounting records for the nnher- 

® costs of registrar’s office and recommended 

ihe-r«>rga.iization of ^at office, the recommendation was approve<l and the 
rwrgfin.zatlon of the office of the registrar was largely the rwilt » Professor 
nf accmintlng installed system of records and audits in the extension- division " : 
'if*® consideration of a suitable retiring allowance 

I « . Assistance has been rendered the administration Jn securing ade- 

“Auditing student organlzaflon " ; 
Cliairm.iii of accounting department made assistant to president, has laree 
accounting and statistical responsibility"; “College of commerce office or- 
^iiizatlun plan copied by new group of all languages department"; “General 
r ‘.'“^'7? administration through dean ns ex officio raemlier of 

the university administrative council"; “Revised business regulations of the 

“Participating in organization of general ex- 
chaise of accounting has advised concerning 
‘jfltem for TOoiwrntive dairjlng”; “Assisted in the initiation of a budget"- 

I»lltlc8 and sociology has been removeil from the 
business administration and business administration has become 
business so^l with three divisions, viz, economics, lUNness nd- 
ininlstration proper, anej secretarial sciences/* 

In addition to service rendered through curricular and noncur- 
ricular activities and by means of business assistance, land-grant, 
institutions should have provided assistance outside the walls of the 
institution itself. These external offerings should have taken the 
form of general economic and business services rendered to p\jinic 
Mid' private agencies. 

information concerning general economic and business 
rendered by land-grant institutions to commercial anil industrial 
ii^*» wl* ° p27-28. Reading from left to right beginning with the first 
Sail Publications," 3 InaUtutlons have served 

•Trt Lrll I’ ^ department stores; 2, wholesale concerns; 2, Jobbers 
Md commission houses; and so The use of “0" in Tables 64. 58, 60, 

-rr/ land-grant institutions reporting on the item 

hT ® ®l»bows, ns a study of it will reveal, that very few land- 

i'®*’!. t«“der|d general economic and business services to 
cwninerclal and iDdustrial oi|PnIutlon8v 


I 
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T aiiij: . 1^. -^uiiihrr of Untd-i/raut inaliiuiionx rrndrring gem ml eroiiomie and 
buxiiirxx xrn-ierx to t'Otnwervial and Induxfrial organKatinns in 1H27-28 
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1 

1 1 

n 

1 

"i 

^ in commerce and busines'? 1 

ij 

2 

2 i 

2 

3 

2 

2 i 

2 ' 

9 

1 

1 1 

Tooperativt' biisinas.s train-j 



1 



1 


£ 

1 

ing-- 

1 1 

2 

■i 

1 

o 

- 

1 1 



1 1 

i 

1 ; 


1 



1 

i 

0 


Fiililo 55 contains data concerning: general economic ami business 
services I’endcrcd bv land-f:rant institutions to civic and cominiinity 
organizations. Aj:ain land-prant in.stitutions have rendered little 
service to civic and community organizations other than pro\nding 
special sjieakors and lecturers. 


Tahlf. \ umber of land-grant inHtituthma rrndf'riug general eronofnie and 

uitsi4i(\^s HrrnccM to civio auijL communUi/ orgavizafion,s in J927-2S 


/ ^ 

Nature of serric«s rendered 


I 


Fiirnthes hulletins tyvl other i>ubli<^tlon». 

C'ondncts survoya. audlL^.etr 

Fiimishej* technical Information apd con- 
sultation service 

Onnduct* discussion groups and confer- 
ences 

Affords special speakers and lecturers 

Has representation by staff members In 

the membership of orgnniratlons, etc 

Affords specinllied library hicIllUee and 

service 

Affords f^llties for research In oomrnera 
and busiiresB 


KIwanis, 
Rotary. 
Monarch 
Club, eta 

\ 

Y. M. n. 
A ..Y. W. 
C. K„ 
K.ofC., 
etc. 

Chamber 
of com- 
merce, 
hoard of 
trade, em- 
ployers' 
associa- 
tion, etc. 

Labor 

Alumni 
of insti- 
tution 

Otbm 

2 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i' 


0 

1 

4 

0 

ft- 

^ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\ 


2 

2 

4 

' 2 

2 


14 

10 

W 

7 

8 


0 

ft. 

^ 11 

1 

ft 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


6 

■' 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 



Table 56 gives economic and busine.ss services rendered bv land- 


grant institutions to generol .public, State, and municipal agenda 
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in 1927-28. While land-grant institutions have served the general 
public, they have rendered practically no service to municipal and 
State agencies. 


Table !'>(). — Awmbcr of Innil-grant inxtituiioiis rendering general economU’ and 
bimtiegH iK'rvict g to general jyublie, State, and municipal agenoicg in J927-28 


Nature of services rendered 

• 

Oeneral 

public 

Munici- 

pal 

State 
depart- 
ment of 
education 

1 

j Attorney 
1 general 

Others 

1 

* 

S 

4 

4 

• 

Furnishes bulletins and other publications 
(Conducts surveys, audits, etc 

8 

*i 

Q 

0 

■a 

2 

A 

0 

2 

1 

Furnishes technical information and consultation 
service 

0 

1 
0 

U 

1 

n 

0 

C'ondiicts discussion groups and conferences 

10 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

fiords special si^eakers ancTleclurers 
Has representation by staff members in the member- 
ship of organiiations. etc 

1 

n 

U 

0 

1 

0 

n 

Affords specialised library facilities and .service . . . 
Affords facilities for research in commerce and busi- 
ness 

5 

6 

U 

0 

n 

1 

u 

U 

0 


Land-grant institutions have neither rendcreil niucli general eco- 
^ noniic and business service to public and private agencies nor re- 
cei^ed inucli similar service from public and private agencies. 
Table o7 sho^x's the general economic and business services rendered 
by (iovernment and other public agencies to the divisions of com- 
merce and business in 192/— 28. The divi^ons of commerce and 
business have made almost no use of Goveniment and other public 
agencies. 


Table 57. Xumln'r of land-grant in-xtitutiotig redwing general economic and 
uwfhiCit^ sfTriccM from GowrnmcfU or other public QgvncU\H iii. 19^1-28 


Nature of assistance rendered by agencies 
listed 

, 

— »■ 

State departments or agencies 


Munici- 

agencies 

Educa- 

tion 

Treas- 

urer 

.Attorney 

general 

ff 

State 

auditor 

Others 

1 

1 

1 

i ’ 4 

i 

1 

7 

Assisted In guidance and placement of 
students 

1 

0 

o 

1 

— 1 

1 

A 



Assisted in organlilng dosses in commerce 
and business 

d 

1 

^0 

n 

u 

A 

0 

0 

Assisted in giving publicity to commerce 
and business offerings 

0 

u 

A 

Q 

A 

0 

0 

RepraMnt«d oeeds oflnatltution to .stoU 
leeialature 

1 

2 

u 

A 

U 

A 

1 

<4 

0 

Assisted in cooperative surveys 

u 

0 

U 

n 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

{Supplied lecturers 

0 

Q 

A 

0 

1 

Supplied bulletins and other publications. 

0 , 

t 

3 

V 

2 

U 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 


Tables 58 and 59 give data concerning the general economic and 
business services rendered by commercial and industrial .organiza* 
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tions and by civic and community organizations to the divisions 
of commerce and business in land-grant institutions in 1927-28. 
Aside from securing lecturers and assistance in guiding and plac- 
ing students, divisions of commerce and business in land-grant 
institutions have not utilized to any great extent the services of 
commercial and industrial organizations and civic and community 
organizations. Tables 5<, 58, Rod 59 do not include services in the 
form of fellowships and scholar^ips. 

umber of land-nrant institutions receiving general economic aud 
Ounmeifs «cn'tc€H froni cotmucniKil and industrial organizations in J9^7-2S 


Nature of assistance rendered 
by agencies listed 


Loaned equipment.. 
Donated equipment. 


Gave prires 

Assisted in formulating 
courses or auricula in com- 
merce and business 

Assisted in guidance and place- 
ment of students 

AfTorded rooms or other hous- 
ing facilities lor otf campus, 

lecturea etc • 

Assisted in organising classes 
in commerce and business... 
Assisted in giving publicity to 
commerce and outness of- 

f ©rings 

Kepresented needs of institu- 
tion to StaterSeglslature 

Assisted in coot^rative sur- 
veys 

Rtrpplied lecturers 

Afforded exhibits 

Loaned visual education ma- 
terials 

Supplied bulletins and other 
publications 


Retail 

1 

1 

1 De- 
1 part- 
ment 
store 

! Whole- 
sale 

Job- 

bing 

and 

com- 

mis- 

sion 

Bank- 

ing 

and 

brok- 

erage 

Real 

estate 

and 

insur- 

ance 

Manu- 

factur- 

""4iig 

Public 

utUi- 

tles 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion 

r rotes- 
sionui 

t 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

, 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

• 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

10 

8 

3 

1 

10 

0 

0 

9 

4 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1 


1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6 

' 6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

d 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

8 

2 

0 

8 

8 

8 

9 

5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4 

4 

7 

6 

1 
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of landrffrant inatituticru receirinff general economio''and, 
ainesa aervicea to general public. State, and municipal agencies in 1921-28 


Nature of assistance rendered by agencies 
listed 

»• 

Klwanla. 
Rotary, 
Monarch 
Club, etc. 

Y. M. 
C. A., 
Y. W.. 
C. A., 
K. ofC.. 
etc. 

Chamber 
of com- 
merce, 
board of 
trade, em- 
ployers’ 
associa- 
tion, etc. 

• 

Labor 

Alumni 
of insti- 
tution 

Others 

1 

• 

t 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Donated equipment 

Q 

n 



1 


Paid tuition or fees of students 

1 

n 

U 

n 

0 

e\ 

0 

0 

Gave prircs 

u 

U 

0 

0 

0 

Assisted in formulating courses or currio- 
ula in commerce and business . 

u 

Q 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Assisted in guidance and placement of 
students 

1 

Q 

U 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Afforded rooms or other housing faeiJities 
for off campus classes, lectures 

Z 

1 

1 

1 

o 

0 

2 

1 

Assist^ in organiilng classes in commerce 
nnd business . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Assist^ In giving publicity to commerce 
and business offerings ^ 

A 

2 

3 

•7 

0 

1 

1 

ReiiroMDted needs of institution to States 
lo»;islature 

n 

7 

0 

1 

0 

Assi.sted in cooperative surveys 

V 

0 

d 

n 

3 

8 

0 

1 

0 

Supplied lecturers 

1 

Q 

u 

1 

n 

0 

0 

0 

Afforded exhibits 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Loaned visual educnlion materials 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

Supplied bulletins and other publications 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


which divisions of commerce and business 
tie^ fSrv cM In connection with general economic and busl- 

Inst tutlons have secured assistance from tlie department 
\/i/i/'r.fr ^ consular commercial service and 7 Institutions 

1 . 1 to . foreign-service administration; 10 Institutions have secured 

publications from the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
cfinpt roller of the Currency of the Treasury Department. More Institutions 
st'ciired bulletins nnd other publications from the Department of Commerce and 

“"y <"''er dopartmeDts A lar^Sar if 
ira w' f”™..'''® ■"'arlff Comml».l„n. Fed- 

I onrrt HnK? ‘ 1’ I^^.^rstute Commerce Commission, nnd Federal Reserve 

loiviel’ Institutions have secured technical In forma tionand 

T'Ble inatitutiona receiving general economic and 

buaineaa aervtcea from Federal o^cnctcs in 1927-28 



Department of 
ttate 

Treasury 

Department 

Interior 

Department 

Department 
of Agriculture 

Kind of assistaooe 

Consular 

Com- 

merdal 

Service 

Foreign 

Service 

Adminis- 

tration 

Internal 

Revenue 

Comp- 
troller 
of the 
Cur- 
rency 

Bureau 
of Edu- 
’ cation 

j 

General 

Land 

Office 

Exten- 

sion 

work 

Bureau 
of Agri- 
cultural 
Eco* 
Domlci 

1 

1 

t 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

• 

Furnish bulletins and other 

publications jt 

FomUh technical iofomxa- 
tioo and advice 

0 

1 

7 

10 

9 

10 

% 

10 

2 

7 

1 

f 'ooperate in nuking surveys, 
etc 

1 

0 

a 

4 

A 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

Loans exhibits, viamM mat^ 
rials 

u 

0 

A 

0 

A 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Otbm 

0 

u 

A 

(1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. t 

- — 


U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table W.— A umber of land-ffrant inutitutioiu reeeh'itiff ffcnernl economic ani 
bu«weH» gervicea from Federal aoenciea in 1927-28 — Continued 



Departmtot of Commerce 

1 

1 Labor 
Depart- 
, ment 

Others 

Kind of aasistance 

Forelioi 

and 

Domes- 
tic Com- 
merce 

Census 

Bureau 

Bureou 

of 

Stand- 

ards 

liffbor 

SlHlis- 

tics 

United 

States 

Tariff 

('om- 

missioD 

, Federal 
1 Trade 
1 Com- 
j mission 

Inter- 

state 

Com- 

merce 

Com- 

mission 

Federal 

Keserve 

Board 

1 

If 

11 

It 

13 

14 

U 

11 

17 

Furnish bulletins and other 
publications 

22 

s 

18 

4 

15 

o 

. 19 

n 

14 

16 

16 

- 

Furnish technical infortna- 
tion and advice 

21 

Cooperate in ranking surveys, 
etc 

n 

A 

L 

0 

n 

X 

> 

2 

3 

0 

4 

Loans e.^hiblts, visual mafe- 
rlals 

V 

2 

U 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Others 

0 

u 

0 

U 

n 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 




u 

u 

* U 

0 

0 

1 


There are many pertinent factors involved in developing public 
and private contacts on the part of divisions of commerce and busi- 
ness in land-grant institutions. These factors may be listed under 
five heads: First, lack of facilities; second, teaching load; third, 
pr^ure of other university duties; fourtlT, lack of experience and 
ability of staff meinbei's; and, fifth, lack of information as to needs. 

Undoubtedly divisions of commerce and busijj^s in land-grant 
institutions have lacked the facilities to develofTpilbiic and private 
contacts. Frequently funds have not been available for the pay-' 
ment of travel and other expenses in connection with rendering 
general economic and business services to and receiving- the same 
from public and private agencies. There is no reason, however, why 
they should not have made use of the general economic and business 
services offered by State and Federal agencies. - 

In some institutions the teaching load has presented the develop- 
ment of public and private contacts. On the average the teaching 
load does not, however, .seem to be excessive. Teaching duties should 
not have interfered with rendering general economic and business 
services to and receiving the same from public and iwi^te agencies. 
Likewise the pressure of other university duties shoiSd not have 
prevented such activities. In .some cases the lack ol^xperience and 
ability of staff members was an obstacle. T^s is by no means, how- 
ever, the situation in all institutions. Perhaps the lack of informa- 
tion as to needs is the most important factor. Divisions of commerce 
land busine.ss have apparently failed th discover the needs f(>r higher 
busiRe.s.s education both as to in.struction of students and. as to 
assistance of public and private agencies. 
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There is one other matter involving external offerings. This con- 
cerns the correlation of offerings in commerce and business with 
similar offerings in other institutiQns. The following question was 
asked all land-grant institutions: “Are any specialized Schools for 
employees, the offerings of which are related to the offenngs of the 
division of commerce and business of your institution maintained 
by business and commercial concerns, in the immediate territory 
served by your institution ?’’ Eight land-grant institutions answered 
this question in the affirmative; 29 answered ft in the negative. 
Those that answered in the affirmative were asked if there were any 
cooperative arrangements maintained by their institutions with such 
systems of training. Four answered in the affirmative and four in 
the negative. Cooi^erative arrangements maintained by those an- 
sweiing in the affirmative took the form of providing instructors for 
local chapters of the American Institute of Banking. 

Table Cl gives data concerning other institutions of collegiate grade 
within the States served by land-grant institutions which offer cur- 
ricula in commerce and busine.ss. Study of this' table will show that 
21 land -grant institutions report a total of 25 other institutions 
offering umlergarduate courses in commerce and business in their 
territories. Si.xteen land-grant institutions report that IG other insti- 
tutions offered graduate courses in commerce and business. There is 
also considerable competition between land-grant institutions and 
nprnial schools and teachers colleges in offering . undergraduate 
courses in commerce and business. The greatest competition is 
between land-grant institutions and private' institutions, both in 
undergraduate courses and in graduate courses. 


■Hree Iniul-grrant Instltaflons report that there la undefllrahle Hnniipoft/^^ i., 
resi,h,,t un.le.ma<luate offerlnitB bi-tween themselves ?,nd^ 

tLm dr institutions report undesirable duplication between 

ibemMhes and mumal schools and teachers colleges. One Jand-graut instltu 
ion reports undesirable UupUcatlon betw^n it and private CitSfons wlttm 

hny land-grant Institution Indicated 

I Srrartuate courses In commerce and business 

|n«t|tnti<>n ch«k^ dupllcatl(in of offerings off tlie enmpus. Tw.» land-, 

vrant institutions checked duplication of services or other activities such as 
publicity and legislative askings. aiiiviues suen as 
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Table 61. — Other iMtUutions of collegUite grade icithin the 8tate$ eerred tv 
land~grant ingtUutiona which offer curricula in comnuTce and businett 


TypM of Institutions 


— ■ f 

8tate uoiversitids (separated Institutions): 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

State normal schools and teachers colleges: 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Private institutions: 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 


Number ot 
land -grant 
institutions 
replying 


Number o( 
other 

iustituUoQs 
oderini 
courwln 
com man 
and buii< 
nen 


Table 62 gives information concerning the efforts durin" the past 
five years to eliminate or reduce duplication in commerce and business 
between land-grant institutions and other institutions. Reading 
from left to right beginning with the statement entitled “ State legis- 
lative enactment,” four land-grant institutions have used this method 
to reduce or eliminate duplications in commerce and business offer- 
ings. Two of these institutions report very satisfactory results, 
one fairly satisfactory and one unsatisfactory. In case of four 
land-grant institutions action of the States boards of education has 
been utilized as a method of eliminating or reducing duplications. 
One of these institutions checked the results as satisfactory, one 
f|irly satisfactory, one unsatisfactory, and the other did not check. 
In case of three institutions activity has been taken by State boards 
of curricular review or similar agencies. Two of these institution; 
checked the results as fairly satisfactory and one as unsatisfactory. 

Table 62. — Effortg during the past five gears t& eliminate or reduce dvplioation 
in oonwnerec aid hutiness between iand-gihtmt instUuHons and /tther inttUt 
tions a 


Item 

Methods 

utilized 

Results secured 

Very 

aatl^ 

factory 

Fairly 

satis- 

factory 

UDttti> 

factoa 

1 

2 

I 

4 

I 

Btate legislative enactment 

i 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

• 2 



Action of Btata board of education. 

Infomial conferencee or agreemeots of Institutional ofiQcers con- 
cerned 

Action of State board of curricular review or similar agency 




Finally must be considered the relationship of the divisions ol 
commerce and business to standardizing agencies. There is onlt 
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one standardizin^r agency in the United SUtes that concerns itself 
with higher business education — the American Association of Col- 
le^ate Schools of Business. Among its 42 members at present there 
are 9 land-grant institutions. Only the divisions of commerce and 
business that have assumed the form of a college or school and have 
separate deans and faculties and have been organized for three or 
more years are eligible to this association. Since many land-grant 
institutions have organized commerce and business under other col- 
leges or <hvisions of the institution, the divisions of commerce and 

business so organized are not eligible for admission to this associ- 
ation. 


mvereity. and the University of AVTsconsln. ^eorasKu. Ohio State 


In addition to the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business there are two regional associations: The Pacific Coast 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business and Departments of 
Economics and the Southern Economic Association. Four land 
prant institutions report membership in the Pacific Coast A.ssocia- 
lion, three report membership in the Southern Economic Association. 


PART III— TEACHER-TRAINING 


Chapter I.— Introducti 


on 


Tms report denis with nnclerpradunte teacher traininff only Re- 
search and prndunte work in education are treated elsewhere. Since 
teacher preparation in the broader sense is directly or indirectly re- 
lated to almost every major activity of the institutions, it has been 
necessary to limit the treatment of many aspects of institutional 
activity related to teacher training in order to avoid duplication with 
other sections of the survey report. For instance, the e.xtent, nature, 
and arrangeineitt of academic and technical subject matter, while a 
matter of utmost importance is of necessity treated in separate chap- 
•ters of the survey report, and only the curricular problems which 
are the prnnary confer n of the teacher-training units are here pre- 
^nieil Similarly, problems of general intere.st to the whole insti- 
tution concerning the library, biisine.ss office, registrar’s office, and 

«PP»'0Priate sections of the survey report, 
partments divisions, schools, or colleges of education exist only 
as parts of the institutions in their entirety. Some familiarity 

land-grant institutions as re- 
sported in the survey report as a whole is desirable if the teacher- 
immng program is to be understood in its wider aspects. 

of oH?, colleges oif the vocational objectives 

between tirr*"* ''*1'' ‘>'lferences in most institutions 

We leaohff ■“ >rts and 

«ience teacher-truimiig units and those of the vocational teacher- 

ricu a^a?"""" ‘“''''■••‘lining departments and cur- 

clllv no /i “ ' Y. P»rt of this report is written speoifi- 

W if th however, to mean that there is no fundamental 

y the.,obJfecti,ves of teaclier training as a whdle, nor of the 

cTdon objectives. The teacher of vo- 

al agriculture or of home economics belongs to the same pro- 
fession as the teacher of academic subjects. 
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Relationship of Teacher Training in Land-grant Institutions to Public 

Education as a whole 


Teacher trainipg in land-grant institutions can not be studied | 
intelligently apart from consideration of the general programs of j 
teacher tndning and of public education throughout the country 
as a whole. Workers in practically every field in profc^'^ional edu- 
cation are traified in fetlerally aided institutions.* Twenty-five such 
institutions are State universities that maintain some of the largest 
schools and colleges of education in the United States. Even in 
many of the separated land-grant colleges, students receive training 
for teaching, supervision, or administrative work in noiivta-ational 
fields. It necessary and desirable, therefore, to consitIt*r teacher 
pi-eparation in laml-grant colleges in its general setting in the much 
broader fields of public education and of teacher training in the 
Nation as a whole. 

% 

In lltliS there were 7,808,978 persons In the United States of hlgh-school 
ajie n.» to 18 years, liiduslve). Of this Kroup 4.8i:{,9;ni were eiirolleil In 
liulillc ami private higli scliools, and 3,92,3.,'>4ti, or nhoiit .10 per eciit of the 
total popiilutiou. 15 to 18 years of age, were enrolled in pubUe high schools. 
Two hundred aii<l three thousand, two hundred and slxty-ojie lilgh-achooi 
pupils 14 years of age an«l over were enrolletl in all-duy federsdiy aided 
vocational scliools. In addition to this number, 655.195 students, inoluding 
a large iiunitH*r of adults, were enrolled In eveuiug, part-time, and day-unit 
Courses in federall,v aided vocational schools. 

There is, of course, a substantlol number of pupils engaged in vocational 
work In other than federally supported schools. One buinlred forty thou- 
santh live hundred and seventy-five, for instance, were enrollwl In 1928 In 
Donfederally aided vocational schools and classes under the provisions of 
the State plan as approved by the Federal Board for* Vocationid Edueution. 

Of the total of 858,4M students of all ages enrolled In federally aided voca- 
tional sebools, 1^,901 were enrolled In agricultural schools or elnsse.s, 5,37.611 
were In trade and Industrial schools or classes, and 175,944 were enrolled In 
home economic classes.* 

Relation of Vocational and of General Teacher Training 

The number of teachers in public high schools in 1928 was 
approximately lOOiOOO, including perhaps 33,000 junior high- 
•school teachers. The number of teachers of vocational courses in 
all types of federally aided vocational schools was 20,779. This 
does not include a large number of vocational teachers in nonfed- 
erally aided schools. - 

The most important .agencies through which these teachers, as 
well as other workers in professional education, receive their prep- 
aration are the phblic and private institutions of higher learning, 
approximately 1,200 in number. Most of these institutions train 
teachers, or afford academic, technical, or ot^er education which 
constitutes part of the equipment of tea^rs. The State-supported 
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institutions that train teachers include the htnd*grant colleges, the 
sepal ate<l State uni\ersities? women's oollegesj and teuchei“s col- 
lej;cs, and norujal schools. 

In-servico training]: ns distinguished from ‘'preservice training, 
constitutes a very important aspect of the whole teacher-training 
i'rograni. It has been estimated roughly that one teacher in 
four each year attends summer school. The extensive programs of 
State, county, and city siif>crvisory .systems, including the su|H‘r- 
visory work of State boards of vocational education, are well- 
known and important phases of teacher training in servies 

The total number of fe«lerully aided institutions and^agencies 
lhat ti allied vocational teachers in lb28 was 140. Seventy-one gave 
training in agricultural education, 8:J fn^rade ami industrial edu- 
cutioii, and JKl in lioine' economics education. Chief aiiiung these 
federally subsidized institutions that train vocational teachers are 
the land-grant institutions. 

Definition and Scope o7 the Professional Prepk mtion o f Teachers 

The professional preparation of teachers, in the broader meaning 
of the term, includes the provision of opportunities for projierly 
qualified individuals to acquire, by competently directed learning, 
the requisite body of knowledge, the professional attitudes, tlie teach- 
ing skills, ami the desire for future growth de^inded by'the s])e- 
L-ific requiremeuts of the teaching posit ioifi to be filled. For con- 
venience in expres.Hion, the term “teachers” ?s here used to include 
all workers in the field of professional education, such as adminis- 
tratore, .supervisors, and research workers in education. 

_ > 

Levels on Which Teacher Training is Conducted ' ^ 


A general view of teacher preparation, as at pi-esent conducted, dis- 
closes a very great variety of practices and gieat differences in the 
quality and quantity of work done. Chief among the reasons for 
such diversity is decentralization of educational activities. The type 
of teacher for whiclr the many local schbol systems are willing to 
pay greatly influences their programs of teacher traimng. The wholes 
held of education is in a state of rapid change, and the diffusion of • 
knowledge concerning educational advancement is slow and unceitaih • 
among practitioners in the field. The scientific study of education 
and of teacher training is a recent development; and local freedom 
y to try new ideas, and to experiment in different directions is exer- 
I cised in an endless variety of ways. For these and other reasons a s. 
^scnption of teachef preparation at the present time is a description ' 
of current stages in the slow process of educational evolution. 

A general view of the fields of teacher preparation for public 
schools may be attained in one way by conceiving of the many diverse 
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activities encountered as beinjr conducted upon a number of different 
levels. Such levels may be defined in quantitative terms. The higher 
levels of teacher preparation may be desij^ated as tlie professional 
education of teachers, supervisors, administrators, and research work- 
ers, commonly found impositions in colleges, universities, large high 
schools, and progressive i)ubIic-school systems. The preparation of ! 
teachers on intermediate levels, which at the present lime is the most 
common form of teacher preparation for high schools apd the most 
progressive elementary .schools, may be termed “ semiprofessioiial 
teacher training.” At least two years of w^rk above secondary .school 
graduation may wffi designate the minimum for this intermediate 
level of teacher preparation; actually four years of work constitutes 
a minimum for most teachers in accredited high schools. The verv 
lowest levels of teacher preparation, which in effect are often pre- 
paratory only to actual teacher training, are found in 1, 2, or 3 year 
curricula, of collegiate grade, in county normals, and in teacher- 
training high schools. In this section of the land-grant college 
rejiort primary consideration will be given semiprofessional train- 
ing, that is, undergraduate preparation of teachers on intermediate 
levels. Emphasis, however, will l)e upon the elements in such train- 
ing that may be advanced above the intermediate, semi professional 
level to the higher level of professional education of teachers. 

Content of Training 

Aw second aspect of teacher preparation may be defined by con- 
sideration of the subject matter and activity content of such prepa- 
ration. Eou^hlv , six-sevenths of the training of prospective high- I 
school teachers is in liberal and in vocational or technical work, and 
about one-seventh in subjects in education. The i)roportion of re-’ 
fjuired work in professional education for elementary school teaching 
is somewhat greater. 

The primary subject-matter emphasis in vocational teaoh€T train- 
ing is on the acquisition of information in technical or vocational 
fields.' In arts and science teacher training, the emphasis is on arta ' 
and science subjects. Both forms b{ teacher training are found in 
land-grant institutions. The definition set up of the professional 
education of teachers does not admit, however, of the consideration 
of teacher preparation as a merely incidental fynction of a liberal 
arts education, nor of a technical or vocational education directed 
to occupations other than teaching. The training or professional 
education of teachers, not of subject-matter specialists, is the pri- 
mary concern. It is belie^fed that the lines' of genuine progress in 
teacher preparation point toward the professionalization of teach- 
ing and of teacher tTaining. 


Chapter II. Brief Historical Account of Teacher Training 


The first State university to make’ definite provision^or teacher 
training was the University of Indiana in 185,‘i. It was not until 
1873, that the L niversity of Iowa established the first permanent de- 
. partment of education, then called a " chair of didactics/’ The Uni- 
versity of Michigan established a permanent chair in 1879. 

The first land-grant institution rejmrting a department primarily- 
engaged in teacher training was Cornell University, which offered 
eight courees in 188G-87. These eight courses the following year 
were combined into three. It is interesting to compare these courses 
in education of more than 40 years ago with those of to-day. The 
courses were established after “careful study of the work done in 
institutions similar to our own, viz, in the universities of Michigan 
and Iowa, in the I niversity of Edinburgh., and in the teachers’ syn- 
dicate of Cambri<lge University.” = 

Couise 1 treated of the Science of Education, “as deduced from 
the intellectual, physical, and moral nature of man.” Course 2 was 
primarily a “ seminary ” devoted to study in the university library, 
but a portion of the time was given to the observation of the actual 
methods and oiwration of different schools. Tlie provision of addi- 
tional practice facilities was a matter of corfeern to the single in- 
structor in charge 7>f the work of the department. Course 3 traced 
the history of education, including that of oriental, nations and of 
Greece. ^ 

The growth of teacher-training in land-grant institutions was 
rapid after 1904. Departments of general education, vocational 
education, agricultural education, home economics education, and 
industrial e<lucation were established anti grew steadily in size after 
this date. Shortly after the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917, the growth in vocational teacher-training departments was 
especially rapid. . 

Qf much significance in the professional education of teachers was 
the establishment of schools, colleges, and major divisions of edufea- 
tion in ]and-grant institutions indicated in the following table: 


•Annual report of the Prenldent of Cornell Unlrernlty for the academic ynr, 18S8-80. 
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land-<3rant colleges and universities 



Tablb l.Sohooh, colleges, or major divisions of education in land-anns 
instUutions, v>ith dates of establishment 


f 


Institution 


I'nivcreity of Missouri 

University of MInnesols 

Ohio State University 

Oconrla State CoUego of Agricuiture 

L<ouislana State Univeisily and Agricalti 
lea’ College. 


i ral and Meehan* 


University of Florida 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanicii' 

I niversity of California 

University of Wyoming 

University of A rkansaa. . 


North Dakota Agricultural College. 

State C oUege of >V’ ashington 

University of Illinois 

Oregon Agricultural CoUege . 
Connecticut Agricultural College.,.. 

University of Wisconsin 


Title of unit 


ollege. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute . 

I University of Idaho 

University of Nevada 

University of Maryland 


University of Arltona.... 
University of Delaware . 
University of Nebraska . 
University of Kentucky.. 
Rutgers University 


School 

College 

do 

School 

Teachers college. 


do. . 

School-. 

College. 

do-- 

do.- 


School 

— do 

College ' 

School of vocational education. 
Division of teacher training. ... 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

Pennsylvania State Collcgo 

ITniversIty of Tennessee 

West VlrKinla University 
North Carolina State i 
Ing. 

Agricultural College of Utah. 


of Agriculture and Engineei^ 


School (in college of letters and 
science). 

School . 

do 

— do 

College 


do. . 

School-. 
College. 
— do . 
School-, 


do. . 

School. . 
College. 

do.- 

Scbool.. 


.do. 




Date aa- 
tabliabed 
as definite 
unit 


igot 

ibos 

1907 

1906 

1909 


1912 

1913 
1915 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1917 
1916 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1920 

1920 
1V20 

1931 
1931 

1921 
1023 
1923 . 

1923 

1923 

1936 

1977 

1977 


1977 


Some of these major units differed little from departments 
in the early part of the century, that provisional classification only 
is possible. The increase during the past 15 years in the number 
of such major units engaged in teacher preparation is noteworthy 
and affords one index to the extent of development of teacher 
training into a professional activity. This increase has an impor- 
tant bearing on the development of the field of public education 
as a whole, since in these major units was conducted a fair share 
of the research and investigation upon which modern education is 
largely based. In these schools and colleges many present-day 
educational leaders received their training. 

More si^ificant, perhaps, than the increase in numbers of schools, 
and colleges of education, is the general development of the offer- 
ings of these major units. During the past 25 years the number 
of courses offered in education in the several land-grant institu- 
tions has commonly doubled orl trebled. Equally striking has been 
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the change in the content of the courses offered. Beginning typi- 
cally as outgrowths of the offerings in traditional subject matter 
the cours^ are now greatly strengthened by V very large amount 
of research in education. \ 

The development of courses in professional creation is, however 
only one element in the development of teachert training. A sec- 
ond element is the growth and practical utilization of academic and 
of vocational or technical fields of study. ThV^pportance of 
having suitable materials to teach is self-evident. A third ele- 
ment i^the development of research, upon which instructional activ- 
ities in new fields so largely depends. Research programs in 
academic and technical fields have suggested techniques, inculcated 
desirable habits of exact thinking, and otherwise broken the way 
for researckin professional education. An account of the develop, 
nient of eAension work or of training in service is likewise of 
significance to the teacher trainer. The Smith-Lever extension 
worker perJ^orms many of the duties of a teacher. General extension 
work includes many courses for teachers and affords an invaluable 
means for the continuing education of teachers in service. Thus 
teacher training is intimately a part of the entire program of 
aml-gi ant college education. Tendencies which emphasize separa- 
tion of teacher training from other diHsions of higher education 

rather than the inUrdependence of ali educational efforts are 
exceedingly unfortunate. 

The fi ret I'ederal legislation to make specific recognition of the 
desirability of Federal aid for teacher training was the Nelson 
amendment of March 4, 1907, to the Morrill Act of 1890 The 
provision was incorporated in the Nelson amendment that land- 
grant colleg^ « may use a portion of this money for providing 
courses for the special preparation of instructors. % teaching the 
elements of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” According to 
rulings made by the Umted States Department of the Interior, all 

provided may be used for this purpose. It 
IS eld that the statement of the act authorizes expenditure for in-, 
struction in the following subjects : " 

1. fflstory of agriculture and Industrial education (with ^lal reference 
to agriculture, mechanic arts, and home economica) 

I' M agriculture, mechanic, arts, and home economics, 

inf’p® T supervision given to teachers acUvely en^ged in teach- 

g griculture, mechanic arts, and home economics In public achoola. 

It is further ruled that — 

A reasonable portion of the funds provide by the act of 1907 may be need 
(or m. motrootlon of tezober, to .grlouHur., i«,b.nlc 
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science at summer schools, teachers Institutes, and hy correspondence, and In 
supervising and directing work in these subjects In high schools. 


Expenditure is not authorized for instruction in general course 
in pedagogy, psychology, history of education, and methods of teach- 

The several land-grant institutions are left largely independent 
not only in respect to the curricula offered, but also in respect to 
the local disposition of these funds. Seven-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the MoiTill-Nelson appro])riation in 1908, and nine-tenths of 1 per 
cent in 192S was reported by 52 land-grant institutions as having 
been utilized for teacher preparation in agWculture and mechanic 
arts. ^ ly four States— Georgia, Iowa," New York, and Utah- 
reported in 1928 the utilization of any of this fund for teacher train- 
ing. Thus, the permission granted to use part of the Nelson appro- 
priation for the exju'ess purpose of training teachers has been taken 
advantage of to a negligible extent only. 

The responsibility, therefore, for the specific training of teachers 
was largely discharged by tlie States without direct Federal help 
until 1917, when funds for this purpose weie provided by the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act. The Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education xVet provides not only for Federal cooperation w’ith the 
States in promotion of vocational education in agriculture, home 
economics, and trades and industries, but also for cooperation with 
the States in the preparation of teachers of such vocational subjects. 
By far the greatest advancement in the history of vocuitional teacher 
training has come since the date of passage of this act of Congress. 
The growth of vocational teacher training has also influenced notice- 
ably the development of training for teachers in \he arts and sciences 
and m related fields, especially in the separated land-grant colleges. 


Five liundr^ ihousutid Aollars wit.s made avnllablo In 1917 to tbc Statea 

training of teachers of agriculture, homo economics, 
and Industrial ♦•ducutlon (trades and industries). This aui(»unt was Increased 
® »1.000,00o became available for this purpose In 

® r received a minimum allotment of $10,000 after 

annually until 1030. the total allotments for all the Stales 
Ifli Hawaii amounts to $1.090,70<}. During the fiscal year 

® allotments avafluble were used bj 

1# amount used has annually exceeded 01 per cent 

^ ovuiluble. The law provides that a minimum of 20 per cent 

’reneber ‘T ^le thrive phases of vocational 

fh.f ^ ,?■ ^*!‘**^**“re. home economics, and trades and Indaatries; but 

for should be expended on the training of teachers 

has S.,? distribution made by the State boards 

fairly e'enly divided among the three phases of teacher tralulng 
At tw present tli^ State and local financial support for teacher ti'nlnlok 
exw>eds In amount fhe total of all Federal sul)8hlies for this puritnse 

Congress February 4. 1020 (Oe«»rge-Reed bill) to pro- 
lia m J“*'/“‘^ber development of vocational education In the several States 
and Ton-ltorlps. Appropriations, additional to those of the Smlth-Hnglies Act, 


*Anoual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1020. 
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IvSiSS? Ih ^‘‘e'^after for four years, a sam 

Mceedlng b> the sum appropriated for each preceding vear. Half 

teachers. Kupervl^rs, aud directors of agriculture; and 
half for such workers In home economics. Tlie general conditions for the ad- 
laUustratlon and expenditure of the apiiroprlatlons are in accordance with the 
nrlginnl provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. One hundred thous».nd dollars 
amiaajly was appropr ated to the Ft>deral Board for Vocational Education for 
admlnistra ion and relate<l activities Involved in carr.vlng out the provision Of 
the net of hebrunry 6. 1920. Demands for vpcational teachers mav he expected 
to increase as a result of this subsidy. ‘ 

Tlie number of feachers prepared should be determined almost 
entirely by the needs of the public schools for trained teachers. It 
was about 1905 or 1906, more than 40 years after the establishment 
of the land-g;rant institutions, before the high schools enrolled as 
niHiiy as 10 per cent of the total populatioiyif high-school age. 
By 1916. 20 per cent of the total population ofmigh-school age was 
enrolled; by 1921, 80 per cent; and in 1928, approximately 50 per 
ifjit. The most rapid growtli was experienced between 1915 and 
19*25. While moderate growth in actual numljers enrolled continues 
»t the present time, the ])ercentage rate of increase has slackened 
during (he last few years. 

Tlie increase in the number of high-school teaching positions has 
lorrcsjionded roughly to the increase in the number of pupil enroll- 
inents. since the number of students per teacher has not varied much ■ 
during the past -40 years; at present there 'is, on an average, 23 
dudents jier teacher in tlie high^chools. T^he increase in the number 
of teachers in public higli schools is .shown in Table 2. 

Table 2.-hwrn,He ninre mo in the mmbcr of teabhers in public high Khools 


Year 

N uniter of teachers 

Men 

Women'' 

1 Total 

1 

t 


4 

1 

U» 1 

3, 597^^ 
lOt 172 
18,890 

ft. 280 
10,200 
22.777 

1 

'0.130 i 
3a 372 
41, 607 

_ _ / 

1900 1 

\m I 

’1 

1 T n 1 a rC 


Year 


1920. 

1928- 

1928. 


Number of teacbers 


Men 

Women 

Total 

A 

1 

4 

34.306 

8S.2&8 

'07.6M 

68,496 

10^050 

' 163,856 

64.061 

117,708 

' 182.637 


• Does not ledude dementary grades in junior high sdiooL 

Present tendenci&s indicate that eventually a period of stabiliza- 
tion is to be expected in the number of high-school positions to be 
tiued. ^Vhile there is no immediate indication that the land-grant 
iDlleges should drastically curtail their general program of teacher 
preparation, there is reason to believe that they should devote con- 
aderable attention to significant current tendencies. For instance, 
«pecial needs of the. high schools that have arisen during the present 
century demand constant redirection of subject-matter emphasis, 
ime indication of this need is shown by the increase in the number 
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of subjects taught in high school. In 1890, nine subjects and 8 

score or more of different courses constituted most of the high- 

school curriculum. Now enrollments are reported in hundreds of 

different courses. It is evident that, unless the institutions are in 

the closest possible touch with developments among the secondary 

schools, their teacher-training departments may turn out numerous 

graduates not fitted for the work that they must acually teach in 

the high schools. 

% 

Increase in Enrollments in Teacher Training 

The increase since 1921 in recorded enrollments in general edu- 
cation and in vocational education schools, departments or major 
• courses of the land-grant institutions is shown in Table 3. These 
figures, of course, do not include by any means all students enrolled 
in land-grant institutions who are preparing to teach, but only 
those actually enrolled in the teacher-training units or groujis 
indicated. It will be noted that the total enrollment in all educa- 
tion units has increased six times over, whereas the total resident 
undergraduate enrollments in all courses have increased Inss than 
two-fifths. While changes in the methods of student accounting 
undoubtedly are’ responsible for some of the increases shown, the 
tendency is clearly toward definite institutional recognition of the 
development of teacher training as a distinct function. 


Tabub 3 . — Enrojimenta in general-and in mpational eduontinn arhoolx, depart- 
mentg, or major courses since 192 1, in relation to total resident undtri/raduate 
enrollment of land-grant institutions' 


• 

Yetr 

General 

education 

Vocational 

education 

Total en- 
rollment, 
all etiuca> 
lion unita 

,4.' 

Total resi- 
dent under- 
(rraduate 
enrollment, 
all courses 

Perceotaae 
of total lo- 
st itutloDii 
enroU- 
meots, in 
educatioa 
uniti 


1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

1 

lWO-21 

2.897 

fi.829 

7.800 

0.188 

11.177 

10.241 

13.318 

15.6&2 


2.8P7 

109.683 

1 1 ft *Hlfi 

164 

* aw 

1021-22 

780 
1 288 

1922-23 

OU¥ 
O llfl 

1 1 Stfo 

1 /IKA 

7 tQ 

1923-24 , “ 

l| 

V. iw 
111 7iQ 

1 0n Jtoo 

7. JH 

O JQ 

1924-25 

1* 4Q7 


OiSd 

a V 
u 70 

1825-2# 

1* 302 

I ^ OOl 

I I 

loo, iwl 

1 AO 111 

V. w 

a It 

1 192f^-27... 


1* 991 

J i. 0^0 

Ma 111 

161,438 
161, 190 

a 12 
If no 

1 1B27-28 

1 163 

JO. oW 
1 A ill It 

IL W 

It It 

\ 


Olu 

iLii 


> D»U from knni]fl raporU of land-gnnt ooliegei to the OflSce of Edocetion. 


In Table 4 is shown the number of first degrees granted since 
1921 t<) students in general education and in vocational education. 
T^e institutions are unable to state accurately the number of stu- 
dents not registered in the major divisions of education who neverthe- 
less are in training for the purpose of becoming teachers. An 
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estimate made on the basis of all available information is that for 
the country as a whole approximately one-third of the trainees 
graduated in 1928 were not registered in. the school, college, or 
diviiuons of education, and hence were usually reported as enrolled 
ill arts and science, agriculture, and similar subject-matter divisions 
of the institution. This proportion is larger for previous years. 
The total number of prospective teachers graduated with first de- 
grees in 1928 is reported to be 3,082. Adding-to this figure an esti- 
mated number of 1,941 prepared for teaching but not registered in 
education, (he total. of 4,623 is obtained for graduates with the first 
degree who were prepared for teaching in 1927-28. 


Table i.—Sutnbir of flrxt iegrcva granted ttudents in general education and in 
vocutiouat education nHI~J{l28 in all land-grant institutiong 


Year 

^ General education 

Vocational education 

Grand 

total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

■ 

t 

9 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

IWl 

1 


81^ 




AIR 

IV22 *. 

172 

4P2 

6fi4 

103 

31 

134 

015 

796 

1923 

371 

77fl 

1,147 

170 

70 

240 

I, ’887 

1924 

n72 

772 

1.344 

184 

80 

224 

1,688 

192A 

M4 

1, IM 

1.868 

150 

08 

218 

1,876 

1926 


1,344 

1.882 

204 

85 

289 

2. 171 

1927 . 1 


l.fl2Ji 

2,209 

242 

105 

347 

2,668 

IV2S_ 1 

774 

2,058 

2,832 

100 

81 

260 1 

3,082 


Further e.xpansion and development of e.xisting activities and 
redirection of existing teacher-training programs seem inevitable. 
Social, political, and economic changes are raj>id and educators 
are striving to keep pace. To meet current problems, educationa'l 
activities are advancing with unprecedented rapidity. Definite anil 
certain promise exists for the education in the future of even greater 
number of the citizenry of our country for vocational effectiveness 
and for the worthy pursuits of leisure. _ It is not impossible that 
in America our greatest contributions to modern civilization may 
consist in the discovery of the ways and means for securing a happy 
I concordance of vocational and of liberal education. 


I 




Chapter E. — Objectives 


The objectives of the teacher-training programs as expressed in 
the catalogues of the institutions are only occasionally alike. The 
most commonly mentioned objective is the professional preparation 
of teachers. A number of similar statements so broad as to be almost 
meaningless are given. The training of teachers for specific posi- 
tions is mentioned or implied in the statements of a few institutions. 
Not infrequently such objectives as “ a broad and liberal education ” 
are stated. The necessity for meeting State certification recjuire- 
ments is mentioned by several institutions. In Table 5 are shown 
tlj^reports of the land-grant institutions relative to the types of 
potions for which they definitely offer or attempt to offer training. 


Table 5 . — Specific objcvUx'es of widergradmtc teacher-training activitiet in 
respect io poHiiions for 'ichich training is offered 

Position ,, 

Teachers ,t- , 

Elementary grades j4 

Rural schools > 15 

Junior high schools 34 

Senior high school subjects: 

Science 40 

Liberal arts subjects ; 83 

Vocational agricultnre 44 

Home economics 

Trade and industrial education ; indastrial arts ; manual train- 

s lng; shop 27 

Commercial subjects 18 

Specialists In or supervisors of — 

Kindergarten or kindergurten-primary work j 

Elementary schools H 

Public-school music 28 

Art education ,? 

Physical education, men 27 

Physical education, women 27 

Athletic coaching, men ; 28 

Principals of — 

*Elementary schools 25 

^High schools 27 

Huperlntendents of schools 25 

Others — Vocational guidance councilors | 
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The land-grant univereities, as a group, undertake to train teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators ^or practically every type of posi- 
tion in the field of education. The separated land-grant colleges, 
while somewhat more limited in the diversity of their offerings, by 
no means confine themselves to the training of teachers of vocational 
agriculture, home economics, and trades and industries. 

The subjects actually taught in the high schools determine to a 
large ejitent the courses taught in the institutions that train teachers. 
During the last years of the nineteenth century, the high-school cur- 
riculum was composed almost entirely of English, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, and general 
history. To-day probably 250 different high-schoof subjects and 
their subdivisions that are taught the country over could be named. 
In Table G the percentage distribution qf high-school stuilents dur- 
ing recent years among certain selected subjects is shown. Jt should 
be noted that needs foe teachers may be quite acute in some of the 
newer subjects in which only a relati^y small percentage of pupils 
are enrolled. These special needs should be ascertained imeach State 
by the land-grant institutions that prepare teachers, a"nd curricular 
emphasis redirected acconlingljt. 

Table ^.-Percentage of students in certain studies in^blio high schools since 


Subject 


Percentage of total public bigh-sebool 
enroll mentfi reported by years 



1010 

1015 

1022 

1028 

1 

t 

1 

4 

8 ‘ " 

Apiculture 

A 7 


5.1 

3.7 

Home economics 

1 fi 

7. 2 

Industrial education; manual training 

u. O 

12. 0 
11.2 

14.3 

lafi 

lfi.5 
13 5 
03.1 

C»UKJUILI 

Algebra 

67. 1 

67.1 

78.6 

Music 

S6. S 

48.8 

31.5 

4a2 

25.3 

35.2 
28 0 

Oeomelry . 

^ 40. i 

37.3 

27.6 

230 

Drawing and art 

JU. V 

26. 6 

22.7 

10.8 

American history 


££, V 

14.8 

1 ft 9 

18. 0 

Oeuera) science 
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.7 

ii 
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81 
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e.o 
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lA • 

80 

World history 

Koonomics * 

MO. o 

la. 7 
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1$ 

0 87 
81 
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J he fadoi’s reported u.s ha-ving most weight in (leterminiug what 
teufher-training curricula shaW be estaljlished are shown in the 
following table. 

'I’AiiU': 7.—l'iirtoiK reportvil tin liavivfl inoHt ii'eiffhl in drln minin4j the eatnblisK. 
mint uf uffi rinHH in truc/imtrainhi(/ cujrie*uht 


Kroqiiuncy of mention liy instiluiion^ 


A 

Factor 



Demand by employers of (oadier.s 
Siftt I board of education mandatory reguIaiioriH, in- 
cluding certiflcatimi retiuiroiiienis. . . 

F wJcral sponsorship and sii]>|M]rt of training i»ro* 

granuM 

I >emAi)(| hy students ! . . . 

State legislative enactment 

Desire to round out otTorings of institnuon . . 

I.<K*al community demantl or supiwirt. 

Faculty s|)onsorsh ip 

Kndoa uicnt for^>ocinc tyjK* of toucher tniininu^ 
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13 

28 

7 

13 

IS 

7 
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21 
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1 

1 24 

4 

0 

12 

5 

5 
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31 
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1 

0 

1 

• 0 

0 

71 

11 

13 
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2 

7 

8 

4 
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11 

i 
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4 

4 
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1 
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2 

4 
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2 
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2 
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0 
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0 
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Apparently there is large depeudenctJ by land-grant institutions 
on what other ngeiides <lesire in respect to curricular offerings for 
|)rospective teachers. It would seem that a careful study of the 
actual needs of the State for trained teachers and of the activities 
of these teachers in various fields should afford the bases for .setting 
up institutional teacher-training curricula. In only a few States 
have continuous detaileil studies been made by State departments 
(d education and other agencies concerning the needs for teachers 
(•f various levels of training, and for different tj'pes positions. 
The land-grant institutions themselves have given too little attention." 
to leadership in making such studies.. They have a definite respon- 
sibility to ascertain facts of this nature that should determine their 
objectives and the pr' grams set up to realize these objectives. 

Approximate data only are available concerning the positions 
taken by graduates of teacher-training curricula. Returns indicate 
that the type of positions actually taken by graduates should be 
studied much more carefully in the future in the determination of 
the objectives set up by the institutions. A sampling of returns 
indicates that about 60 per cent of graduate and undergraduate place- 
ments are made in senior or regular high school arts and science 
and vocational subjects; 10 per cent in college and university teach- 
ing; 7 per cent in elementary grades ; 3 per cent in physical education 
and health work; and less than 2 per cent each in a great variety of 
fields of teacher preparation. {Evidently much work is in order by 
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the institutions to determine the relative weight to be accorded 
teacher-preparing offerings in each institutibh. 

Much of the rapid' progress in vocational education has been due 
to persistent efforts on the part of loaders in this field to determinje 
ncc-urately and thoroughly just what the worker has to do, and to 
ue\elop, organize, and systematize the procedures necessary to attain 
the objectives thus derived. Although such job analysis does not 
and should not deterinine the nature and scope of the whole objective 
of educational effort, insistence upon making life activities of pupils 
the starting point in formulating teacher-training objectives, has 
resulted in some useful general statements of such activities and of 
leadier-trainiiig objectives appropriate to them. 

The niatter of emphasis upon the several life objectives of th€ 
pupil, or, in other words, the emphasis upon the several objectives 
of education, is one of extreme importance. Misplaced emphasis in 
till* past, and to a considerable extent in the present, has afforded 
much just o|)i)ortunity for criticism of educatio^i. It is extremely 
difficult to see why the general objectives of a high-school teacher of 
vocational subjects should be very greatly different from the general 
(il)jectives of a teaclier of other subjects. All teachers alike are 
helping young people to adjust more effectively to their environment 
•to the end that individual stdf-realization and social efficiency may 
he more nearly nttaineil. ^ 

It is clear that a formidable number of only' partially analyzed fac- 
toi-s must be considered in formulating the objectives of the teacher 
trainer in land-grant institutions. There are the individual and 
SiK-inl nee<ls in respect to flie life activities of the pupils in the 
scliools, and the educational objectives of the teachers themselves 
to be considered. lii addition, the conditioning factors of Federal, 
.Slate, and local administrative requirements, the teacher’s personal 
objectives, the difficulty of adapting subject matter to realize the ob- 
jectives set up, and other factors must all be considered. In deter- 
mining the objectives of teacher training, the frontier of existing 
knowledge is soon reached in ninny fields, nn-1 educatora, in the exist- 
ing state of know’ledge, of nece.ssity can not agree on many f^mula- 
iions specific enough to be universally acceptable -iind at the same 
time useful. It is a happy augury for the future of professional 
education that some of the most effective work in the determination 
of teacher training and related educational objectives is now being 
done or has been done by workers in the land-grant institutions. 
Ihe attitudes and interests of these institutions are such os to insure 
that traditional and present practices will be modified by a demo- 
cratic social philosophy. 
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Chapter IV. — Teacher Supply cind Demand 

Reports from land-grant institutions indicate roughly the condi- 
tion of supply and demand in respect to teachers of different types 
as shown in Table 8. It will be noted that the types of teachers for 
which the greatest undersupply is reported are teachers of voca- 
tional subjects, and of special or nonacademic subjects, including 
physical education apd health, public-school music, and commercial 
education. A condition of oversupply is reported for teachers of 
liberal arts subjects and of elementary public-school grades. Other 
data largely confirm these reports. 

Table 8. — C^j^ition in certain ‘States in respect to the quantitative supply of 

tcachcrH utul administrators 



Teachers of— 


Vocatiooal aRriculture 

Home edbnomlca 

Trades and Industries 

Science teaciiers 

Liberal arts subjects (high school) 

Commercial subjects 

Physical education and athletic coaching (boys) 

Physical education and health (girls).-. 

Public-school music 

Art education 

Elementary publioschool grades 

School administration: 

Prtncipals 

Superintendents 




*1 


Number of Slates 
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supply 
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mate bal* 
a nee of 
supply 
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6 

20 
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7 

17 

14 

3 

11 

13 

12 

14 

18 

30 

8 

2 

2 

12 
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0 

9 

71 

0 

12 

18 
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0 

15 

6 

0 

11 

17 
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4 

4 

fi 

5 

4 

5 
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The present condition of apparent oversupply of elementary 
teachers and of teachers of liberal arts subjects has been met in a 
large number of States by raising certification and employment quali- 
fications. This means that more and more elementary teachers must 
secure the bachelor’s degree, oj at least secure two or three years of 
college-grade wor^. In the case of the high-school liberal arts 
teachers, many yt)ung graduates with bachelor’s degrees are induced 
to secure the master’s degree in order to obtain the better positiens. 
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Such liressure has not yet been brought to bear very heavily on 
teachers of vocational subjects. 

The teaching profession in the United States at the present time 
iindoubledly faces a critical situalion. There is every indication 
that there is an oversupply in many sections of certificated teachers, 
-or of teachers that meet the usual conditions' of employment. Unless 
certification requirements are raised considerably, the inevitable 
tendency of employers of teachers will be to lower salaries. Under 
existing conditions of oversupply, one or more of three things may 
happen— salaries may be lowered, certification and employment re- 
quirements may be raised, or the quantity of teachers put on the 
market by training institutions may be decreased. 

No one having the interest of the schools at heart wishes salaries 
to be lowered. The machinery for raising certification requirements 
or raising the standards of employment is an effective means of 
preventing an oversupply in so far as it reduces the numbkr of candi- 
dates eligible for positions. The limitation of the number of stu- 
dents through stringent admission requirements, lengthening or de- 
laying the period of apprenticeship, or lengthening the period of 
training has- proved most effective in occupations and professions, 
other than teaching. 

Complaint has often been made that recruits to the teaching pro- 
fession do not include the brightest members of the hightschool 
classes** It has been claimed that law, medicine, and the higher , 
levels of business occupations and managerial work claim an uncjue 
l^roportion of the more intelligent high-school and college students. 
Questions of quantitative undersupply or oversupply of teachers 
are, in some respects, secondary to the questioa of qualitative supply 
and demand. There are very definite limits to which the recruiting 
of mediocre material for teaching should be carried. To offer oppor- 
tunities to any and all young people to enter lehching and yet deny 
them after long and expensive training the income for which they 
prepared is unfair to the individual. 

It is clear that the institutions that train teachers can much to ' 
help the profession by doing their part in cutting down the number 
of poorly qualified workers now competing in the open market for 
teaching p^itions. There seems little justification for separated 
land-grant institutions, for instance, to continue to pour teachers 
of arts and fences or of elementary grades into the teaching market . 
when abundant agencies already exist to^itrain such teachers. It must 
be confessed that with the existing machinery available for regulat- 
ing the supply of teachers not up to reasonable minimum standards 
of preparation,, the outlook is dark. Until such control is exercised 
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by 'State departments of education and by the individual and co- 
operative action of institutions that train teachers, existing tendengies 
inevitably will continue toward lowering teachers’ salaries and con- 
seijuently the qualify of teaching personnel. 

Special study is^«eeded on the part of land-grant institutions to * 
ascertain the desir^ility of expanding their offerings along new 
^ lines. For instancy more emphasis upon the training of adminis- 
trators and super'^ors, teachers of combination subjects^ teachers of 
nonacademic^^jHra special subjects, and teachers of various other 
special tyj^ of m ork might reduce somewhat the excessive emphasis 
^^on quantity production of liberal arts teachers. The desirability 
^ of'^hjp^ding graduate teacher-training offermgs should be ascer- 
tained, Training. oil graduate levels is undoubtedly a function of 
the best-equipped and supported State universities and land-grant 
colleges. For institutions that are given adequate support the ex- 
tension of teacher preparation to graduate professional levels is a 
. logical step since the opportunities for teachers of academic subjects 
w’hg are trained on such levels are increasing continuously in almost 
all States. 

Plad^nt of Prospective Teachers 

Placement activities of the land-grant institutions are not' organ- 
ized typically in oho central unit; such organization prevails in only 
9 institutions reporting, while in 30 institutions placement activities 
are conducted by two or more separated units of the institutions. 
About half of all the placement bureuuai|*|||gencies ahe engaged in 
the placement of teachers only. In 33 ot^^T45 institutions report- 
ing teaching appointments are handled thro^ the school, college, or 
department of education. Typically,' the <^m?er in charge of such 
•worlfcdev'otes only part of his time to placement. 

Two times in three difficulty is reported in the placement of all 
graduates. The chief difficulties reported are as follows in order of 
frequency : Oversupply of teachers, deficiency in qualifications re- 
quired by employers, training too specialized, race 5r religious 
prejudice?, lack of experience, candidates too exacting in type of po- 
sition desired ; salaries too low, poor combinations of subjects taken 
"liy candidates, and candidates can not assist in extra curricular 
activities. 

There are numerous services that the placement bureau, if given 
[ an adequate staff, could afford to the institutional officers. The pre- 
vailmg conception of the managerial activities of the placement 
services as being largely clerical is decicjgdly wrong. The obligation 
of the institution to its students and to the' State is not discharged 
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when students are given their degrees. Progress is difficult when 
a large degree of ignorance prevails concerning the nature of posi- 
tions taken by the institutional product. In the future, probably the 
best measure of the whole institutional program of activities could 
^ secured if accurate measures could be devised of determining how 
\m\ where institutional graduates function in our social and eco- 
nomic life. Rough ineasuicB on*ly are available for the supply of and 
demand for teachers. Such measures, however, can be ileveloped 
and refined and their usci in all' institutions would constitute one 
practical starting point for the whole program of teacher training. 
iMacement bureaus or agencies- are in a particularly favorable posi- 
tion to render assistance in this respect, and their facilities might 
well be expanded to enable them to make further study of the place- 
ment of the product turned out by the institutions. 

Too many of the policies of the placement bureaus have been in 
I he past suggestive of those of commercial teachers’ agencies. The 
number of placements made in relation to the number of teachers 
enrolled has bren the chief measure applied to the success of the 
placement bureaus. It shou,ld be no causi^ for disparagement of the 
placement service if it does not place some of the inferior material 
reg^tered for positions. The quality, and not the quantity, of place- 
ments should be featured ^lore in the reports^f such activities. A 
genuine improvement would result if the work of the placement bu- 
reaus could be put on a professional, instead of a high-grade clerical 
level. \ 


Chapter V. Administrative and Professional Organization 

and Relationships 


Relationships With the Federal Government 

% 

Public education is the accepted function of State g[overnments and 
of local units. The relationships of the teacher-traininji^ units of the 
land-«?rant institutions to the Federal' Government are almost en- 
tirely indirect, and chiefly professional rather than administrative 
in nature. The Federal agencies set up to administer subsidies 
granted by acts of Congress deal directly either with the States or, 
to a less extent, with the land-grant institutions, rather thap with the 
teacher-training units. 

On the whole, significant relationships are practically nonexistent 
between the teacher-training units themselves and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in respect to the administration of Morrill-Xelson funds. 
Further, the national vocational education act of 1917 (Smith- 
Hughes Act), to provide for the promotion of vocational education, 
and the George- Reed Act of 1929, to provide for the further develtip- 
ment of vocational education, establish relationships primarily with 
the States and with the land-grant institutions through the agency 
of the State boards for vocational education. The administration of 
Snuth-Hughes funds has brought with it the largest measure of 
Federal control so far established in the field of education. Xu-, 
merous and significant regulations, standards, and restrictions as re- 
lated to the expenditure of funds have been set' up by the Federal 
board in accordance with the provisions of the act.. , 

The Federal board, by the provisions of the act) makes studies, 
investigations, and reports, with particular reference to 'their use 
in aiding the States in the establishment of vocational schools and 
.. classes and in giving instruction in agriculture, trad^ and indu.s- 
tries, commerce and comniercT^l pursuits, and home economics. Such 
investigations and reports, whence board deems it advisable, may 
be made along appropriate lines in cooperation with and through 
the United States Departments of Agricultur^f^Jt^Ahor, and Com- 
merce and throygh the United States Office of Education. ^ 

By the provisions of the Smitli-Hughes Act each State shall desig- 
nate a State board to cooperate with the Federal board,’, this board 
to act as a trustee of Federal funds. Plans by which Federal moneys 
are to be expended for vocational education must be .submitted, cov- 
ering a 6-year period, to the Federal board, and if the plans ac^ 
132 
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accepted and the States adhere to them reimbursement may be given 
th* States. Acceptance by the States of all the provisions of the 
act is, of course, understood. While the Federal board submits an 
outline form for proposed plans, such plans are largely for guidance 
in formulating State plans, and may be modified by the State 
boards. 

In accordance with the wording of the Smith-Hughes Act, a dis- 
tinct emphasis has been placed since 1917 upon active professional 
leadership and administrative guidance on the part of the Federal 
Board for \ ocational Etlucation. The interpretation of tjie act by 
the Federal board is given in an official statement in 1918 by the 
director. The act, according to this statement, “is the culmination 
of a series of progressive steps from the granting of Federal moneys 
with very few restrictions to the granting of Federal moneys under 
certain definite standards and with certain definite restrictions con- 
cerning the expenditures.” In accordance with this interpretation 
the board has afforded active leadership in the establishment of prin- 
ciples and the promulgation of standards relative to instructional ’ 
and related activities in vocational education and teacher training. 

Some measure of control over the expenditure of the large sub- 
sidip to the States for the promotion of the teaching of vocational 
subjects is to be expected. The original purpose of the grant must 
lie attained and funds must not be misused. An administrative 
organ ization#'ith adequate powers is desirable for the control of the 
funds. If jhere is a demand, professional services of considerable 
xariety and extent are also possible and it is an easy step to increased' 
administrative supervision and control of the activities brought 
about by the expenditure of funds. 

The desirability of the further coordination of Federal activities 
in the field of education and in the field of teacher training is a 
matter of common mention. The magnitude and expense of the 
educational program. of America— a program m which the National 
Government, as well as the States, is vitally interested — demands 
effective^usinesslike, and statesmanlike methods for the determina- 
tion of tlft-organization, policies, and progiante best adapted to our 
educational needs. The least important reason^ for such coordina- 
tion, namely, that economies of operation would j'ustify coordina- 
tion and that problems of administratipn would be vastly simplified, 
by themselves justify coordination ofi the educational activities of 
the Federal agencies in Telation to State programs. Abundant safe- 
pards exist to prevent any abuse of power; and none except utterly 
inept State or local agencies need fear any reasonable expansion of 
profe.‘«ional leadership exercised through more effectual I'esearch 
and disHeiiiinutioii of information. • 
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answer to the request to indicate the nature of services actually 
rendered the teacher-training units by Federal agencies, a large 
variety of services were indicated. Among the most frequently men- 
tioned are: (1) Preparation and distribution of publications: Books, 
bulletins, circulars, bibliographies, library reports,. and similar ma- 
terial; (2) supplying of visual instruction materials such as charts, 
stereographic slides, and films; (3) correspondence advisory serv- 
ices; (4) lectures and addresses: leadership or assistance' in ct^duct- 
ing individual and group conferences; (5) directing surveys; and 
(G) expert advice and assistance in research, marketing, personal 
visits, and loan of instructional materials. 

Federal agencies most commonly nionttoued as contributing to the t'eachcr- 
fruiniiig programs lu the land-grant Institutions include: Fwlernl lioard for 
Vocational Education; Department of the Interior, Office of Eduentiou; Deimit- 
ment of Agriculture; Department of Labor; Department of the Treasury. Public 
Health Service; Libt'uiy of Cuugres.s; and Deixiriment of Ctimuierce. 

The returns made indicate that teacher-training officials in the- 
land-grant institutions have only scratched the surface in utilizing 
materials of instruction and 'other educational services afforded by 
the United States Government. 

■ • Undesirable Duplications Among Higher Institutions of Learning 

When it is remembered that most higher in>^itulions t(» some de- 
gree train teachers, reports of land-grant institutions shown in Table 
9 concerning “undesirable*’ duplications of work with other institu- 
tions di^sclose fairly satisfactory conditions. A minority of the insti- 
tutions report duplications of work within their respective States, 
chiefly with teachers colleges or with private institutions. Home- 
economics education, which is taught in nearly 600 higher institutions, 
seems to lead in respect to duplication reported as “untlesirable.” 

A. 

Table 9 . — FUldA of tcachvr Oaiuhif/ in U'hich nndv sir able duplicatioiut of work 
are reported heixocen the landrfrrant imiliutbtni and other icacherdrainittij 
institutums of the Staff h 
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Relationships of Teacher-Training Units With State Agencies 


One good measure of the effectiveness of professional relationships 
between teacher-training units and State agencies is the amount 
and nature of mutual service afforded. There is a very great differ- 
ence in the reports of the land-grant institutions concerning such 
relationships. Dozens of services are reported by some institutions 
Avhile other institutions have little more to' report than the dissemi- 
nation or receipt of bulletins,’ occasional lectures afforded State 
audiences, and correspondence service. It is interesting to note in 
the reports of the land-grant institutions that those having the least 
difficulty in securing State support are those that report the most 
widespread service to the State. 


1 AH1.E 10. yaturo of xervicci nioxt ooiiiiiwnln rrndtred by all tea<'her-trainltiff 
units to the educational ayeticiet of the FItatc 

Servlet* 

.Advisory and Informatory .service In teachers and admluistrnVors 
rarticipatlun of sdaff menibers In outside (nonlnstltuMonal) eduMtlonal 

activities of the State 

Gn.up conference.s held with school 

Place students in teaching positions 

Soho(d exhibita supplied, directed, or JndRed IT” 75 

Assist in forwarding leplslntlvo proKrams for suiiport of public-school 
education 

.Assist In formulating certiflcatlon retiulremeiit.s of State ih’parfment ” 
(’ooperatlve stmlies or research undertaken with i.ul)IIi*-schiK.l officials"!! 51 
romotlon of public-school physical education and health Mork (Includ- 
ing athletics) 

Conduct teachers Iu.stltutes !!!!!!!!!!!!! ^ 

Educational research bure.-iu conducted primarily for State service!!!!!!! 26 

Recreational and amnseinent programs afforded (lyceum. music etc.) 20 ' 

General surveys of sch(K>ls ’ -w 

Measurement programs ' 

Survey.H concerned with special-school problems— hullding surveys ifl 

Other 8i>eclal type surveys 

14 

There is little doubt that in most land-grant institutions the 
teacher-training units should become more vitally related to their 
public-school constituencies. Academic aloofness from the every-day 
problems of public-school teachers is inexcusable in publicly sup- 
ported institutions. The recent rapid growth of teachers colleges, 
which now outnumber land-grant institutions nearly 3 to 1, is due 
largely to the feeling on the part of State educational officers that 
the teachers colleges are interested in public-s(«bol problems and 
are setting up means for solving them. The enrollment of pros, 
pective high-school teachers in teachers colleges has increased with 
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<?reat rapidity; now probably 1 student in 4 in these institutions is 
definitely planning for work in high schools. 

Services rendered hy State departments of education to teacher- 
training units of land-grant institutions. — ^Tho nature of the direct 
services rendered the general and vocational teacher-training units 
in their programs by the State departments of education is indi- 
cated below in order of frequency of mention: (1) Publications and 
reports; (2) conferences; (3) certification services; (4) supervision; 

(5) placement of teachers; (6) assistance dn student teaching super- 
visory activities; (7) addresses and lectures; (8) . assistance in 
developing courses of study; (9) inspection; (10) personal and ad- 
visory services; (11) State department staff members serve on insti- 

% tutional teacher training staffs; (12) correspondence; (13) assist- 
ance in providing student teaching facilities; (14) scholarships and 
payment of tuition; and (15) promotional work. 

Set-viccs remU^d by State hoard of vocational education to insti- 
tutional teacn^^^aining units. — The nature of the direct services 
rendered the ^witional teacher-training units by the State boards 
for vocational education is listed in order of frequency of mention: 
(1) supply bulletins and oth^ publications; (2) set up or approve 
State plans and establish courses; (3) assist in conferences; (4) per- 
sonal assistance by State supervisor; (5) teacher-training inspection; 

(6) super\’ision of teacher training; (7) personal assistance by State 
director; (8) advisory service; (9) correspondence service ; (10) gen- 
eral supervisory service; (11) placement of teachers; (12) provide 
lecturers; (13) coop rate in research; and (14) promote legislation. . 

It will be noted in Table lb that the types of service rendered bv 
teacher-training units to the educational agencies of the State are 
too often not particularly vital services. For instance, surve3's con- 
cerned with genuine school problems, research on first-hand problems 
of the' schools, and other essential services are among those lea.st 
commonly reported. The types of service set/ up in the vocational 
teacher-training program are much more effective than those set up 
by the general educational units in a large numlwr of the smaller 
land-grant institutions, 'fhe service to public education afforded b}' 
the larger schools and colleges of education are, of course, out- 
standing. 

In Table 11, are shown the waj's in which land-grant institutions 
are influential in determining State standards in the certification of 
teachers. The certification of teachers is, of course, a State function 
and the land-grant institutions usually feel that they have nothing to 
do with the matter except meet requirements.. Consequently, insti- 
tutions that presumably supply the educational leadership and guid- 
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ance for their States find tfiemselv^ in the position of following 
rathe!* than leading in the establishment of progressive standards. 
It would seem that many colleges of education with facilities for re- 
search and study should be of invaluable assistance to the State de- 
partments in determining standards. For example, during the ^urse 
of the field work of this survey complaint was often heard on the 
part of officers in technical or academic subject-matter fields concen^ 
ing the increased requirements in education set up by State depart- 
ments. State department officials await with open minds and con- 
siderable eagerness scientific findings of educational research workers 
concerning tlie effect on teaching success of the mastery bf profes- 
sional, technical, and academic subject matter. Such findings should 
preface either criticism or commendation of the honest efforts of 
State departments to improve the quality of teaching in the public 
scliools. 


Tahle 11. — Ways in which the land-grant institutions are influential in deter- 
mining Stoic standards or policies in, the certification of ttaohers 


Froquency 

I tom Qf mention 

.Vilvice and conference of ln.stitutional autlioritles with State suiwrlntend- 
ciit of education or hoard g 

Iiesldeiit of .institution is nii'nilicr of Stiite ituard of education or boasd 
of e.xutniners a 


Members of stalT function prominently on advisory coniniittees nppoluted 

by State department of e«lucntlon 

Offer Roreral suKcostlons to State boar«l_ 

University standards are higher than nnd s»‘t the pace for State require- 
ments _ 

Institutions represented on Stnte department coinmittee.<» 

Held menibershlp in State education association legislative cotpmlttee_« 1, 

Hecommend changes 

State supervisor of agricultural qiliieation and State supervisor <»f home 
economlA are employed Jointly by the college and State board of e<Ju- 
catlon and in large measure determine certification requirements In 
these fields.... 

Department of education of university Is Influential in securing more pro- 
fessional training for certitlcation by State 

Cooperative agreement readied regarding acceptance of institution for 
(‘ertlflcation 

Kesults of research made available to certificating authorities 

State supervisor influential ’ 

, Dean is assistant to commissioner of education: 

of college Is member of Stat^ board of education I” ' 


4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 


1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Relatio^hips of Local City and Gimmunity with TeJchcr-Training Units 

«f 

Except for the provision of observation and student, teaching 
facilities, local school systems and the local community as a^whol^ 
appear to afford very limited assistance in the teacher-training 


w 
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programs of the land-grant institutions. For instance, the parent- 
leachers association does not, function as extensively in the teacher- 
training programs of the land-grant institutions as in the public 
schools. Prospective teachers should, however, at least be informed 
concerning the general organization, purposes, and activities of 
this important organization. Teachere in training will later in 
all probability, be called upon to work in some way with the 
association and with similar organizations. The building up of 
cooperative relationships with local public schools and with the 

local community is possible to a much greater extent in most 
institutions. 

fuS and teachers could he of 

lumier nssistanoe to the tf*ao!ier-trainini; units, include tho nrnviaimi 

for i^ucatlon cla^. Opportunities could be provided for class excurs onr 

resultln>r In lirst-Lund contacts by student teacliers 
♦on I whool conditions; for locjil school community work* for stude5^ 

IS Ffr‘ 

tunnies for local surveys: and coupen.tive curriculum revlslZ pru^ra 

Admimslrative Organization of Teacher Training Within the I^nd-Grant 

Institutions 

The existing confusion in the organization of teacher-training 
activities m the land-grant institutions is heightened by the pre- 
vailing ^nfusion in the terminology applied to teacher-traiijing 
unite. Wherever possible, without danger of obscurity, the fol- 
lowing terminology has been adopted by this part of the survey 
report. These conventionalized definitions, offered only in the 
intei^t of uniformity and to promote a better degree of under- 
standing do not always follow present practice in land-grant col- 

leges Objections on this score may be offered to any one of the 
clennitions. 

College of education,— X part of a university, requiring for ail- 
mi^ion graduation from a standard secondary school or the equiva- 
lent, offering a 4-year curriculum leading to the first degree, and 
functioning primarily in the preparation of teachers. 

. chool of edueQiion.—X part of a university, the standard ad- 
mi^ion to which is not less than the equivalent of two years of 
college work and which offers instructioopof not less than two years’ 
duration leading to^ degree in education or to an equivalefit degree. 

Dv^n of education.— Xn organic portion of an institution, 
which IS primarily devoted to teacher training and -which is larger 
or more independent than a department. A major division is a 
division, the head of which reports directly to the president; it 
may be considered the equivalent of a schobl or cofiege of education. 
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Department of education — A unit of instruction confined to a 
subject or subjects in the field of professional education. 

Curriculum of teacher trainirff , — A systematic arrangement of 
courses leading to a certificate, diploma, or degree, which extends 
through one or more years; wdiich is planned for a clearly differen- 
tiated group of pupils; and within which a student is restricted 
in his choice of work. 

Courne^ in A subdivision of the subject of education; 

for instance, principles or teaching. The administrative organi- 
zation of teacher training in land-grant institutio^is is extremely 
varitMl and complex. In no two institutions is the organization 
e.\actly the same. Many factors determine this confusion of admin- 
• istrative organization. The 'philosophy of ’the institution as a 
vliole concerning the nature of teaching and the desirability of 
genuine professional training has mu*ch ttf do with the organization 
set up. Placed in the midst of a considerable number of otlier 
institutional activities, many of which pre competing for funds, 
prestige, and power, teacher-training activities are conditioned to 
a considerable degree by the attitudes of other parts of the insti- 
tution. Educational leadership within the institution, of course, 
also has much tollo with the ailministrative organization. 

The necessity for the recognition of teacher training ns a major 
activity with an. administrative set-up in keeping with its impor- 
tance is fairly apparent. Approximately one-quarter of the grad- 
uates of the colleges of agriculture, a still larger number of home 
economics and of arts and science graduates, and nearly three- 
quarters of the graduate students who secure the doctor’s degree, 
enter teaching. The necessity for specific professional training for 
pubhc-school teachei^is no longer a theoretical contention; such 
training is mandatoryH^i practically all the States and is required 
almost everywhere^y public-School employers. 

^In some institutions, the inininmm number of courses in pro- 
fessional education necessary to meet State certification require- 
ments constitute the entire “ professional ” element of the teacher- 
traimrm program. These courses are carried as a side line to the 
mmgpjBbject-matter offerings. The courses in education may be' 
gi in any major division, such as arts and sciences, agriculture, 
or home economics. The courses dispersed among the various divi- 
(Pions may or may not be unified. In other institutions, a depart- 
ment of general education may be organized, that may or may 
not include courses in special methods. Special methods .courses 
may be taught as single courses or in departments in almost any 
major subject-matter division. In still other institutions, a school, 
follogc, or major division of. education may bo established, which 
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may include Varying numbers of teacher-trliining departmfints, ' 
while in the same institutions subject-matter schools or colleges 
may also have organized teacher-trainhig courses or departmeuts. 
The combinations or the foregoing types of organization are limited 
only by the number of institutions. • 

Even when some type of administrative organization seems clearly 
defined for an institution, closer analysis of the way the organization* 
actually functions discloses further difficulties. Many conditions 
have a bearing on the administrative organization, but are rarely 
met in the same way by two institutions having what appears fbie 
the same type of administrative organization. 

The school or college of education is often merely a. part of t^e 
institution in which courses in education are grouped for convenience. 
Only a limited amount of coordination of teacher-training activities 
is afforded. Frequently, no distinguishing degree is conferred upon 
graduates working in such major units. Often little or no control 
is e.\ercised over the academic or teclinical subject matter taken by 
prospective teachers, although a measure of such control sometimes is 
theoretically granted to the college of education. Very few insti- 
tutions report that all prospective teachers register in the school, 
college, or major division of education. As elsewhere noted in de- 
tail, such fimctions as the determination of the budget, the selection 
of staflF members, the revision and enlargement of the curriculum, 
professional guidance, and Aher important functions are undertaken 
by a great variety of agencies, least important among which is some- - 
times the major division of education. 

Worse conditions than these are possible, in so far as a unified pro- 
p-am for the professional education of teachers is concerned, only in 
institutions having a number of teacher-training units with no insti- 
tutional coordinating Agencies whatever. Consideration of detailed 
aspects of the institutional administi’ative organization of teacher 
training, therefore, seems desirable to ascertain points of weakness 
that may be strengthened in the slow- evolution of professional schools 
for teachers. 

Of the 52 land-grant institutions, 31 have schools, colleges, or 
equivalent major divisions of education. There is a larger number 
of such major units among the State universities than among the 
26 separjited land-grant colleges; of the latter, only 10 have schools 
or m^or divisions of education. These classifications, shown in 
Table 1, are more or less tentative, for reasons previously mentioned. 

The tendency is clearly toward a greater degree of unification of 
teacher-training activities in most of the land-grant institutions. 
The rate of growth in num^r of colleges, schools, aud major divisions 
is indicated graphicalljtin the following chart : 
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Representation of Instructors in Teacher-Training Units in Other Divisions 

of the Institution 

One measure of the influence of teacher-training^mits in the admin- 
isti^ive and professional affairs of the institutions is the extent to 
which these units have representation and voting privileges in the 
other administrative units, several ol which largely affect the status 
and advancement of teacher-training. Such representation is indi- 
cated m Table 12, which should be read as follows: The department 
of agricultural education in 31 iirstitutions has representation in the 
college or major division of agriculture, by staff members with voting 
111400* — 30— ^voLii 10 * 
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privileges ; in two institutions, similar representation in the division 
or colleges of home economics, and so on. 

Table 12. — Frequency tcith which teacher-traininy departmenig or similar unitt 
hare representation hy staff members with rotiny privilcffcs iu the major 
divishfiif of the institutUms 


I 


! N’limbor 


unit 


1 


Number of slftfT members In — 


ApriouUun\l e<lucation 

Home ocoriomirs educuHon 

ImlustrliU wliietitlon 

EtUicnllon (KPnoniiy' 

Comniert’lal ediinition.. 

Physical pilucation for men 

Phvsi< j\l eilncuhnn ft»r uomen 

Pul)lic*8cliool music 

Art etlucftlion 


1 uf units 
rc|)ort- 
' \nfx, 

Agri- 

culture 

1 '• 

Home , 
ocoDom- 
ics 

Educa- 

tion 

Arts and 
.siiomes 

Bngl- 

n^eriDK 

Others 

1 

4 

4 

« 

7 

8 

39 

31 

2 

23 

5 

1 


37 

8 

20 

22 

5 

0 


2T 

1 

a 

19 

0 

6 


! 30 

4 

2 

31 

13 

1 


! 11 

0 

0 

S 

2 

0 



0 

1 

17 

8 

0 


1 24 

0 

3 

15 

10 

0 

3 

[ 14 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

" 3 

13 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 
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Selection of Teacher-Training Staff 


Oneof tliemog4imj)ortant ndniinistrative functions of teacher-train- 
ingolBcialsis the selection of the teachcr-truining staff. Practice in 
this respect is shown in Table 13. In the general education major 
divisions and departments this function is usually exercised by the 
education officials thein.selvea, although in several institutions officials 
other than those in educations participate in the selection of teachers 
of this subject. 

In 25 Institutions the head of the department of education originally proposes 
or Initiates thfifNelectlon of teacher-training stnflf members; iti 14 institutions 
the dean or dirw.‘tor pf educntlon originally proposes or Initiates the HeU>ctlon. 
Hie ofllcial who actuull.T selects I.s tlie dean or director of education in 10 
Institutions; and tlie hertd of the departments of education In 14 InstituflonH. 
The presidents of tlie 3.5 Instltutlon.s reporting approve the selection of ntuff 
inenihers. Tlie hoard of trustees, of course, In practically all Institutions have 
the final power of afipolntuicnt of staff members. In one Institution the 
president proposes or initiates selection and In four Institutions he actually 
Helect.s teneber-tmliiing staff members. \ 

®h tho- land-grant institutions having no major divisions but 
only separated departments of teacher training, th^ officials con- 
cerned ill the selection of tlm«,lfikihw-training staff members are 
very often members of tec^ical ^ject-matter departments. In 
home economics education, for instw^e, the head of the department 
of home econofnicH originally proposes or initiates the selectioa of 
staff members 4n 16 institutions. (See Table 14.) In only a very 
few institutions does the head of a department of education initiate 
selection. Similarly the head of a department of home economics 
actually selects the staff members in home economics education in 
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11 institutions, whereas in only three institutions does the hea^ of 

the department of education exercise this function. ^ 

III 1 Institution the denn of agriculture Initiates selection. » ‘s instltu- 
Uons he. actually selects and lu 4 Institutions he opproves \£e aelectton 
i f teacher-trulnlng stuff memhers. Tlie dean or director of 

the school or college of education In 3 inatltutloiis initiates selection: In 0 
actually selects; and lu 4 approves the sidectlou ot home economic^ teacht^- 
trninln); staff ineiubers. Of the relatively sniull number of tleuns of liome 
ewnonalcfl, 1 Initiates selection ; 2 ucrually select ; and 2 approve tlie selection 
of home economics teacher-training staff uieiubers. In 4 Institutions the presi- 
dent actually selects such staff members and lu practically all the inatltutlons 
he approves the selection, while the board of imstees fiimilnts Fl^e 
report that the State board for -vocational education apKs^he 

I** members in home »*conomles. Various other State 

States. ^ ^ offit'Inl.s are reported as participating In the .seh^tlon In a few 

T.m^ 

. ti»n ana artu and svtcnce tvachcr-trabuny unitit 



Fre«iiienry of function 

Official 

fc— 

Originally 
prnixise or 
Initiate 
selection 

Actually 

select 

Approve 

selectiou 

Appoint 

■ 

* 1 

1 

4 

\ 

Head of department of education 

V\ 

1 j 

1 


^tlon”*^ director of school, college, or m^r dlviiion of rtuen- 

14. 

A 

14 

16 

A 

0 

Dean of faculty (or of university) ^ . 

7 

0 

Deiin of arts ahd science 

U 

0 

A 

U 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Dean of womenVt^lleite 

0 

President of instlt>4lon. 

U 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Slate board for vocnllpnal ^ucatlon 

1 

0 

4 

A 

35 

2' 

Board of trustees (or mgents) 

u 

A 

11 

1 

2 

0 

A_ 

U 

0 

35 


Tabi.e 14.— OfflcUtJs concerned in the selection of staff members in the home 

economies tearher-lrainhig units 


OflSclal 


Heacl of deportment of home eoonomlcs. 

neutl of department of edufatioo 1 

, Dean or director of educntlon 

^ ge^ or director of agriculture II" 

flWn of noine economics.... 

^ean of women's college. 

I>Mn of university. 


P^ldent for chancellor) ofinstltution. 
HtAte^ard for vocational education .. 

home economics 

BUUe board of ednratlon 

flUle board of agriculture.,.. 

Board of trustees (or regents) . 


F req uency of function 

Originally 
projjose or 
initiate 
seloctioD 

Actually 

select 

Approve 

selection 

Appoint 

1 

1 

4 

1 

16 

11 

1 

0 

a 

8 

0 

0 

3 

5 

4 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

23 

1 

0 

0 

A 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

, 0 

. 22 
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Other things being equal, it is a natural expectation that officials 
trained in education and thoroughly informed as to the instructional 
needs of teacher-training staff members should be responsible in 
large measure for the selection of these instructors. The coopera- 
tion of the teacher-training officials should be invited in the selection 
of staff members in any field the work of which is largely with 
prospective teachers. If teacher training is to be advanced to the 
level of professional education of teachers, every possible means 
should be utilized to insure the proper selection of- staff membere. 
Full possibilities in this direction have not yet been realized in the 
land-grant institutions. 


Budgetary Procedure 

Teacher-training officials are interested in the matter of budgetaf 
procedure in its bearing on the amount of financial support and 
recognition accorded teacher training. Xumerous weak and dis- 
persed teacher-training units, keenly aware of thfir lack of influ- 
ence in institutional councils that accompanies their lack of unity, 
are very skeptical about the consideration accorded by the powerful 
academic and technical colleges to the. minor, unrelated teacher- 
training departnlWlts. , 

Most of the institutions report that efforts are made by 'the dean 
of education to secure participation by staff offibers in the formula- 
tion of the budget. Various means are employed to secure such 
participation. The most common one employed is by individual or 
group conferences of the^ dean with departmental- staff officers. This 
method is reported in 20 institutions. In a substantial number of 
institutions the deans confer wdth departmental or divisional heads. 
Bud^t estimates are occasionally requested of staff members, and in 
one institution the dean encourages the heads of the department^ to 
call staff meetings for agreement on departmental .needs. In a few 
institutions the heads of the departments are encouraged to consult 
the staff members. In only three institutions is the formulation of 
the budget very largely delegated to the heads of the several depart- 
ments, although ita most institutions the heads of the departments 
initiate budget estmiates within their own departments. 

In only eight institutions were the rank and file’ of staff membere 
in education reported as participating in the formulation of the 
budget. Prevalent indifference on the part of staff members may be 
remfe4jfi(U)y extending this prwlege. Not only would officers profit 
by I closer insight into .the ideas and aspirations of staff members 
but the staff niembers themselves would profit by an understanding 
of administrative, necessities and policies arid would not so ofteu 
. feef that their wishes are not given proper consideration. 



General institutional officers should in any case employ adminis- 
trative machinery that enables them to formulate a balanced budget 
for the institution as <a ■whole. Difficulty occurs when, because of 
the ineffective administrative organization of teacher-training units, 
such units do not in fact receive the recognition they deserve in the 
determination of their own budgetary items. Budgetary procedure 
that will afford most satisfactory results for professional teacher 
training will result from proper administrative unity and organiza- 
tion of separated teacher-training units. Such, organization implies 
participation in budget making by education staff members, heads of 
teacher-training departments, the deai^of education, the financial 
officer, the president, and the governing board of the institution. 
In addition, participation in certain aspects of budget making will 
often be necessary on the part of other agenqes, such as State finan- 
cial officers and deans of technical or academic divisions in certain 
separated land-grant coHeges. The essential thing is full and equal 
participation in the making of the budget by officers whose programs 
are affected by budgetary allotments. 

P 

Registration of Students 

Anoflier indication of the incomplete stage of administrative 
development of schools, colleges, or major division of education, is 
shown in the reports of 28 institutions concerning the proportion of 
prospective teachers who register in education. In only 3 institu- • 
tioi^ do all prospective teachers register in the school, college, or 
major division of edUcation. In 10 institutions three-fourths of the 
prospective teachers register in the professional school bf education. 
In 11 institutions half of the students so register, and in 4 institu- 
tions, one-fourth only of the teachers in training register in the 
professional school provided for their training. Less than two- 
thirds of the pnospective teichers register in the professional schools 
provided for them. ' 

It is argued that local conditions may sometimes justify the 
registration of pupspective teachers in academic or technical subject- ' 
matter departments, even though a school of education is provided. 
For instance, in the allocation of funds to the several major divi- 
sions or in advancing reasons for larger State support of such divi- 
sions, significance may be attached to the enrollment figures of 
certain major units other than education. This argument is based 
on the assumption that 'taxpayers or their representatives are more 
interested in supporting colleges of agriculture or of engineering 
than they are in supporting colleges, schools, or departments that 
ondeavor better to train teachers for the children of the taxpayers. 
However, officers Bdininistering Smith-Hughes subsidies hsve found 
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that abundant provigions for trained teachers is one of the very best 
ways to advance the teaching of vocational subjects and of securine 

popular support for vocational education. 

It IS possible for the major division of education to afford sub- 
stantial professional assistance to prospective teachers regardless of 
U 18 divisions of the institution in which such students are registered 
The situation should afford a challenge to professional educators to 
develop a type of professional school which shall afford the offerings 

command the respect, and exercise tlie powers of a professional train' 
jng unit. 

, The officials who approve the program of studies each semester or 

term for students in arts and science teacher training or for general 
courses in education are, in three-fourths of the institutions, the 
heads of the departments or of the schools, colleges, or major divi- 
' “ons of education. Officials who approve the student program of 
studies in vocational and other special fields of teacher training are 
usually, however, staff members or officials whose primary interest 
is in technical fields. It is doubtful whether such officials by them- 
selves can afford the same quality of professional guidance to pros- 
pective public-school teachers that can be afforded. in conjunction 
with trained and experienced practitioners in the field of pubfic- 
school education. Cooperation between the professional education 
departments and the technical or academic subject-matter depart, 
ments IS es^ntial. All staff members and officials engaged in teach- 
ing education should acquaint themselves with the academic and 
subject-matter needs of the prospective teachers. The professional 
educator is just as likely as anyone else to become a narrow specialist 
in his field. Modern education is insistent upon a broad and inclu- 
sive conception of all the elements entering into tlie professional 
equipment of the teacher. 


OflScials Responsible for the Determination of the Content and Requirements 
of the Teacher-Training Curricula 

One cause of the almost plienomenal growth of separated State 
teachers’ colleges has undoubtedly been the result of the relative 
independence of the officials of these institutions. Colleges of edu- 
cation in the universities j^ssess all the advantages of rich contacts 
in large centers of learning and research but their programs must be 
constructed and developd wit\i an eye to the needs or demands of 
other parts of the institvtion. In most institutions, no courses in 
professional educat^ion may be added without the participation of 
general institutional agencies, such as the general faculty committee, 
the dean of resident instruction, and deans of major technical or 
vocational subject-matter, divisions other than education.. The nature 
of the organization under which the teacher-training Unit or units 
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operates is a powerful determining factor in the nature and extent 
of the growth of profe^ional teacher training. 

► iy 

Changes in Administrative Organization and Relationships Suggested by 

Teacher Trainers 

Changes in the administrative organization and relationships of 
the teacher-training units believed desirable by teacher- training 
officials in the land-grant institutions were reported in detail. These 
changes reported by teacher-training officials may by no megns repre- 
sent the opinion of the administrative officers or staff members of the 
institution not primarily interested in teacher training; nor indeed 
will the teacher-training staff members in all cases agree. It is 
believed, however, that tlie expression of the opinions and attitudes 
of the teacher trainers in the several institutions, is of interest and 
value. 


Table 15. — AetiiHtifv in rrgpect to tchich impt'ovcment is desired bj/ offlcicUs 
of the institutions in the coordination of separated teacher-training activities 
in tiro or more major divisions of the insiitui tons 


Order of f requoney 

Item of mentluu 

Stmleiit Ktiltlunce and ndvisunieiit in reference to s«'lectlon of tcnelier- 
trainiog curricula i 


Interchange of ptx)ft‘ssIon<il kuowledge and viewpoints uuioiit; departnu*nts; 

ct»nduct of stuff conferences 

Securing adequate budgetary appropriations for tettcher-tralnlufr progniin.s. 
Selection of courses In field of specinlizatiim (exclusive of educatloti) wiiich 

con.stltute a part of the teneber-training curilculn 

Plucemeiit of teachers trained In different departments. J 

Standardization of course requirements 

Fonnulalion and revision of courses In education offered by different units. 
SelecUon of teacher-training stalT serving two or moreleacher-trainlng units. 

Coordination of train ing-ln-servlce programs 

Avoidance of duplication in specific content of coursea... 

Avoidance of duplication In staff in two or more units 

Avol^nce by 'depurtments of duplications In courses offered 

Supervision and coordination of student teaching and observation 

Avoidance of duplication In use of equipme^and facilities 

Elimination of coiniietitlon for students in iKsses offering equivalent work. 
Distribution of time and services of part-time teachers serving two or more 

teacher-training units 

Allotment of adequate funds to the several tenclier-tralnlng units 

Cooperation between snbject-matter departments and the major division »>f 
iHlucatioii - 

Delegation of responsibility for work 

Making of prompt reports ... . ^ 

Maintenance of higher standards of work 

Coordination of special methods and general method.'* conrseo 

Elimination of competition for students ns between major divisions 

Provision of adequate practice and observation facilities for atndents in 

minor Ne[iarate<l teacher-training units 

I Promotion of professional us well us academic tiitcresiK of teachers 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 
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I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
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Of the 29 institutions reporting, two-thirds express the opinion i 
that the present organization should be strengthened by further 
consolidation or cooperation of administrative units. Less than one- 
fifth of the entire number of institutions in which the problem 
applies report no further changes necessary. Evidence that the mere 
catalogue creation of a school or college of education by no means 
insures harmony and coordiriation of activities is seen in the fact 
that as many institutions having schools and colleges of education 
reported the need for further coonlination of tencller training, as 
was the case of institutions having no such major units. There is 
abundant evidence that the major divisions of education in many 
institutions are still in the process of administrative and professional 

development, and that their objectives and powers are still in the 
making. 

Table 15 indicates in approximate order of frequency th6 specific 
administrative functions in respect to which difficulty is encountered 
by the institutional administration in the coordination of profes- 
sional activities, both in dispersed teacher-training units 'and in 
colleges, schools, or major divisions of education. These difficulties ^ 
must be considered in any program of reorganization. S(ine of 
them will automatically disappear upon the establishment^ of a 
unified teacher-training organization., The extent to which this will 
happen depends upon the thoroughness and soundness of the organi- 
zation set-up. In any case, these difficulties must be faced in the 
development of constructive reorganization programs, and their elu- 
tion one by one wilT mark the course of future progress. 

Numerous changes in administrative organization of separated 
teacher-training ^its may precede the establishment of a unified 
^organization. A^bhool or college of education may be established 
in name only. Thereafter there is nearly always the need for put- 
ting the organization on a sound functional basis. A number of 
changes toward this end are reported. Typical among such changes 
during the past three years are the following! \ 

In Colorado Agricultural College home economics education was 
transferred from the department of home economics to rural educa- 
tion, in Oregon Agricultural College the requirement was made 
that all teacher-training registrations be brought to the attention of 
the dean of education; in the University of Tennessee, the school of 
education was made into a college of education with its owm dean, 
acu ty, and curricula; in Rutgers University teacher training was 
extended to new departments of art, physical education, and library; 
in Cornell University a division of education was formed for cloir 
cooiieration of the department of education in the arts college and 
the department of rural education in the colleges of agriculture and 
home economics; In the University of Vermont a eommercinl currio- 
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ulum was arranged through the cooperation of the departments of 
education and of commerce and economics; in the State College of 
i^ashington definite subject-matter requirements for teaojiers’ cer- 
tificates were agreed upon by the school of education and subject- 
matter departments. — ^ 

Many other changes and adjustments could be listed, pointing in 
various degrees to increasing cooperation among, units. There is 
every reason to believe that this movement will continue. Keorffani- 
zation will not be attained all at once nor can any one set type of 
organization meet the needs of all the States. The growing pro- 
fessionalization of public-school teaching, which necessitates in- 
creased and more eflfective professional preparation of teachers, will 
ultimately result in appropriate administrative organization and 
offerings. 


» * 






0- 

Chapter VI. — Fiscal Aspects 


Existing systems of accounting <lo not render it possible to state 
<tlie exact amounts expended by the land-grant institutions for 
teacher training. The proportion of expenditures for the instruc- 
tion of trainees and for other students attemling together classes 
in technical and in academic .subjects is not commonly dilTerentiated. 
The e.xpenses for maintenance and upkeep of plant,' supi)lios, over- 
head expenses, and other expenditures for trainees and for other 
students can not be apportioned q|cuiately. Kei)orts, however, were 
received stating the total paid in salaries of teachers of education. 
The api)roximate total reported for 1027-2S was $l,Ca7,100. This 
constitutes about 2 per cent of the total for all salaries oHicially 
reported in 1D18 for the laml-grant institutions and about 4 pr 
cent of the amount spent for salaries in resident instruction only. 
Since rouglily one-seventh of the traiiiinf? of the typical graduate 
in teacher training is in professional education ami in view of . 
the-fuct» that from, one-fourth to ono-lialf or more of the resident 
students in land-grunt institutions plan to teach, the amount sj)cnt 
for instruction in professional education courses ni)pears verv 
small. 

Of the total of approximately $1,637,190 si)ent In 1927-28 ’for snlnries of 
teuchere of education In the teacher units of all laud-grant instltution< 
$331,615 was si>€Dt for »alurie.s of teacher.^ of pMfes.sloiml course.s lu iiirri^ 
cultural education ; $296,593 lu home-economics education ; $150 121 in In- 
dustrial education: $780,811 in genernl education; and $77,050 for salaries 
of teachers of education In other teucher-trulnlng units, such us physical 
education, music, art, etc. The.se amounts are npproximotK since mnuv cnurst's 
la general education are attended alike by prospective tenVhers of agriculture, 
home economics, arts and sclence» and the’ other teacher-training unltx The 
amouiUs nlTord, however, a rough liidinitlon of the dlstrlhation of ex'pcmll- 
turo.s for salaries of teaclier.s <»f cour.ve.s In education nniixig the several lencher- 
t raining units. 

Scholarships and Fellowships 

Scholarships, fellowships, and other forms of financial assistance 
oflfered to students of the institutions are discussed in another part 
of the survey report.* Abopt one-fourth of the land-grant in- 
stitutions afford some kind of financial assistance that is olfereil 
exclusively or primarily to teachers in training. The most common 
form of assistance is by awarding .scIiolarship.s or fellowships, re- 


* See Vol. I, Part VI, Student Iteiationi iiml Welfare. 
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ported by nine institutions. The money value of these scholarships 

and fellowships ranges from $30 to $100. Fees and tuitions are 

remitted wholly or in part for prospective teachers during the 

regular session in four institutions. 

« • *, 

In North Carolina State College free tuition is granted students on their 
promise to teach. In Pennsylvania State College students In vocational agri- 
culture. home economies, and industrial education have fees remitted for 
Tocntional courses. In the University of Vermont tuition fees of $200 per year 
iire allowed elementary education stmlents by the State hoard of education. 
In the Virginia Agrirnltuml and Mechanical College tnitlon allowances are 
made during the summer SWiool, hut not during the regular session, for those 
employed as teachers In the State. 

Self-Help for Prospective Teachers 

Nineteen institutions report that opportunities are available for 
students to assist in tlte pa_vmelit of college expenses by securing 
employment in teaching. Openings for tutors, of course, are com- 
mon. Evening schools afford employment in 6 institutions; while 
24 institutions report that student instructors are employed, and 34 
report the employment of .student assistants. A variety of special 
teaching employments is re])orted, such as the teaching of music. 
Only occasionally may the student expect to defray any considerable 
part of his expenses by part-time teaching in public schools. 


Chapter VII. — Physical plant and Housing Facilities 


Buildings Utilized by Teacher-Training Units 


The courses in education in tlie smaller land-grant institutions are 
usually taught in the same buildings utilized by academic or voca- 
tional subject-matter divisions. The comparatively small number 
of classes taught in professional education in many of these institu- 
tions renders impractical the provision of separate buildings fd^ 
teacher training except for student teaching. 

Nineteen institutions, usually the larger ones, report separate eilu- 
cation buildings, the chief use of which is to offer housing for repu- 
lar class work, offices, psychological laboratories, and similar facili- 
ties. The typical building of this sort was constructed in 1911. It 
was not originally designed for teacher training. It is three stories 
in height, and is of brick construction. No elevatof.^ are provided. 
It is a building of nine rooms, one or two of which are not utilized 
by teacher-training units. The estimated present value of the build- 
ing, less value of equipment, is $100,000. The general desirability 
of the locality in which the building is placed is about the same as 
that of other main buildings on the campus. The internal structure 
of^ the building, with respect to stairways, corridors, etc., is only 
fairly good in keeping with the usual conditions in buildings nearly 
20 years of age. 


f utilized primarily for teacher-tmlnlnR purposes, were con- 

structed before 1890. About a dozen hnve been constructed within the past 
10 years. The ramie In the number of rooms utilized by teneher-t rain Ins; units 

lowest estimated present value of any building Is S4,000. 
while the highest evaluation set wns $600,000. 


Deans and other staff members in education are fully aware of 
the desirability of having, whenever possible, a definite section of 
thA'institutional plant set off for tli^ school or college of education. 
In many small institutions, of course, it is necessary for the teacher- 
training department to share the same classrooms with other de- 
partments. Tliis is entirely permissible in many situations. ' Studies 
in secondaiy education have shown that most high-school classrooms 
are not utilized to the fullest extent possible j and the situation, as- 
gathered from the few studies available and as noted in the field work 
of the survey, is often worse in the colleges and universities. How- 
ever, while it is a needless expense to provide and maintain class- 
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rooms not utilized most of the school day, it is possible in a number 
of institutions to make rearrangements so that classes in related sub- 
. jects may lie place.d in convenient proximity. In the larger institu- 
tions, of course, the provision of a separate building or separate 
buildings for schools or colleges of education is possible. In the 
present stete of the development of professional teaching, any legiti- 
mate device which tends to promote a consciousness of professional 
solidarity, instructional effectiveness, and general faculty and student 
esprit de corps is worthy of adoption. In manjr institutions exten- 
sive and diverse programs of instruction, experimentation, research, 
and other activities render very desirable the grouping of such ac- *' 
tivities in one building or group of buildings, appropriate to a pro- * 
fessional school or college. 

Service Provisions 

The service provisions 'of the buildings, classrooms, and labora- 
tories utilized by teacher-training units are reported unsatisfactory 
in respect to the following items in 10 per cent or more of the land- 
giant institutions! Ventilation, fire protection, electric- service sys- 
tem, including telephone, fire alarm and call systems, toilet system, 
locker and clockroom service, and storage service. There seems no 
reason why service systems in respect to these items should not be 
made satisfactory. One of the most effective means of promoting 
the best work of the institutional staff is to remove causes for dis- 
comfort and dissatisfaction in the physical surroundings of such 
workers. ^ 

Judging frorn reports, satisfactory conditions exist in .almost all 
tlie land-grant institutions in respect to science laboratories utilized 
by teacher-training departments. These departments utilize as a 
rule the science laboratories of the arts and science and the technical 
departments. 

'Comiilaint was expressed by six institutions relative to the capacity 
and ^uipment of special rooms, including shops, rooms for com- 
mercial work, music rooms, etc. Practical work in teacher training 
is an important element of the program and teacher trainers are 
sensitive to needs in these fields. Nowadays, public-school teachers 
eveiywher^e must know something of music, art, physical education 
and health, and similar subjects in order to meet public-school needs, 
heglecf in the provision of necessary housing facilities and the neces- 
sary equipment is indefensible in respect to these important fields. 


Chapter VIII.— Staff 


Institutional authorities are evidently not satisfied with the exist- 
ing qualification of their teacher-training faculties. Existing diffi- 
culties and uncertainties in the selection of staff members are inten- 
sified by the uncertainty of many institutions as to just what require- 
ments they are in a position to set up. (See Table 16 .) The quali- 
fications of the best man to be secured for the money available often 
determines the “ requiremeiits ” of the institution. “The institutions 
paying the best .saku ies are in a position to prescnibe the more ri^id 
minimum requirements. 


Table for the Hclection of staff member.'* for teacher- 

umts-^eqaired in the *7 iu.^titutio}is reporting ^ 


•fmtmnff 



TliRho< 

req 

U tieproes 
lulred 

Number of years 
experience 

Nuillbor of yenrs for 
which oripintU Ht>. 
pointment Is mane 

Stall members 

» 

Xot set 

1 

• Bachelor’s 

j Master's 

1 Ph. D.. or 
Ed. D.. or 
1 equivalent 

Not set 1 

1 year 

2 to 4 years 

5 to 10 years 

o 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

i 

1 


S 

4 

ft 

f 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 


11 

14 

*• - «» 

Dean 

0 

1 

2 

9 

1Q 


0 

A 

1 

1 

0 

11 

16 




— 

Read of deparlmeiu 

A 

9 

li 

In 

10 

1 1 
in 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Ppofesjmr... . 

2 

2 

Ilf 

lU 

Q 

0 

14 

12 

0 

2 

0 

Associate professor 

0 

4 

14 


li 

0 

A 

4 

10 

10 

9 

14 

14 

0 

2 

0 

.Assistant professor. . 

5 


id 

5 

1 

if 

0 

A 

5 

13 

16 

0 

1 

1 

Inatructor 

9 

J 

M. 

lit 

A* 

0 

3 

0 

4 

14 

15 

1 

.*> 

0 

Critic or demon.Htratlon teacher 

to 

10 


1 

4 

20 

w 

6 

0 

17 

14 

1 

1 

0 




n 

• 

4 

4 

7 

9 

^0 

1 

0 


Table ^ 16 . indicates the comparatively small number of institu- 
tions that specify definite minimum amounts of training in pro- 
fessional education. Doubtles.s, the possession of some indeterminate 
amount of training of this type is taken for granted, but most em- 
ployei? of teachers of education apply very indefinite standards. 
There is no such vagueness in the minds of employers of teachers of 
apiculture or of engineeringpdn respect to the candidate’s mastery 
of the field of his specialty. 

The nature of experience expected or required of heads of de- 
partments and for deans is sot forth a little more definitely, but 
again much uncertainty is evident. It is difficult, of course, to eval- 
. ante the nature of experience in definite objective terms. Piiblio- 
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sdiooi teaching experience a» a requirement is mentioned with' coiii- 
parativ’e frequency and college teaching experience is also cominonly 
mentioned. As in selecting public-school teachers, eiiiploj'ers dis- 
j)lay considerable interest in the records of candidates in meeting the 
practical problems of positions previously held. 

'llio training required of the instructional staff of the teacher- 
training units is somewhat more definite than for the training of 
.staff officers. Special training of some sort in the specific field of 
inslnndion is, as might be expected, required for nearly all new col- 
lege teachers. A substitute sometimes accepted ^for special ti'aining 
is valuable cxperien<*e attested by coiisidorable professional or in- 
dividual prestige. 

College teaching experience, often desired of now college staff 
mciubeis by employing officials, is by m means univei-sally required. 
There is a noticeable tendency on the part of teacher-training em- 
ploying officials to demand public-.school e.xperience of instructors 
on their staffs. The practice of offering purely theoretical or aca- 
demie in.struction in education often re.sults in dislike of education 
courses on tho part of inexperienced trainees. Wlicn practical 
schoolmen are employed on teacher-training staffs, their experience 
fiinctiousjii their instructions. Students are trained more nearl}' for 
piui'ticul work. They are more easily imbued with desirable pre- 
service attitudes. Teacher training in many ways is on a sounder 
basis when the instructional staff has a good percentage of its mem- 
bers wilh an extensive and first-hand knowledge of practical public- 
school needs. ,, 

"r 

Training of Teachers of Education 

Ihe highc.st degi*ees held by teachers of education in the several 
teacher-training units are shown in Table 17. It will be noted that 
general education has a considerably larger percentage of teachers 
with doctor’s degrees than any othet teacher-training unit; and cor- 
lespondingly, a smaller percentage whose highest degree is thejt>ache- 
lors. The number of teachers in vocational and nonacademic i^iits 
who have a (ioctor’s degree, is disap]>ointingly low. There ^ems 
iTo justifiable reison why the training of college teachers voca- 
tional and nonacademic subjects should be less than that of teachers 
of arts and science subjects. 

The percentap of teacher-training staff members wlio have no 
degrees has rapidly decreased during recent years. It wUl be noted 
that few staff membere in agricultural education, home economics 
education, general education, and commercial education have no de- 
gree, Industri^ education, physical education for mpn, and public- 
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school'music have the largest percentage of teachers with no degree. 
The importance of the elements of training offered by these^^units 
does not justify the low status of the training of college teachers 
of these subjects. In recent years great importance has been at- 
tached to the nonacademic or special subjects in the public schools. 
Public-school teachers inihese fields are now in greater demand than 
are teachers of the older arts aijd science subjects. A program of 
expansion of teacher training beginning with the provisions for 
increased training of staff members in these fields might Avell be 
undertaken in some institutions even at the expense of the older 
subjects. 


Tabus 17 .— Ilighent dcgrccH held hy tcnchcrs of education in the several teacher- 

training units 


Teacher-traJnlng unit 

Total 
nura- 
i>or of 
teach- 
ers 

Number and percentage of staff members 

Having 
no de- 
gree 

Per 

cent 

Bach- Per 
elor’s cent 

Mas- 

ter’s 
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coni 

Doc- 

tor's 

Per 

cent 

If 

% 

1 

" * 

S 

4 

6 1 

7 

8 . 

t 

AgrlculluraJ education 

Industrial education 

llome economics education . . . 

Education 

Commercial voducalion- -A - 

Physical education for men. 

physical education for women... 

Vubllc-school music 

Art education 

Others 

All units (Including duplicates)... 

^ 

116 

62 

123 

353 

10 

83 

38 

21 

lU 

97 

1 

11 

2 

4 

0 

15 

2 

11 

2 

6 

0.9 

17.7 

1.6 

1.2 

0 

18. 1 
5.3 

52.4 

10.5 
6.2 

33 , 28.4 

27 4.3.0 

61 41.5 

96 27.2 

6 60.0 
54 ; 65. I 
23 1 60.5 
10 47. 6 

14 73. 7 

32 33. 0 

05 

18 

63 

136 

4 

10 

10 

0 

3 

37 
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29.0 

51.2 
38.5 

40.0 

12.0 

26.3 
0 

15..8 
38. 1 

17 

6 

7 

117 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

22 

14.7 
0.7 

4.7 
33.1 

0 

4.8 
J.9 

0 

0 

22.7 

922 

54 

54. 0 j 346 37. 5 

340 

37. 5 j 176 

19.1 


Highest Degrees Distributed by Facu^y Ranks 

In Table 18 are shown the highest degrees held by teachers of 
education distributed by faculty ranks. ThereJ^s, of course, a defi- 
nite correspondence between faculty rank and training. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the deans have the doctor’s degree, one*half of 
the professors, one-fourth of the associate profe.ssors, and pne-fifth 
of the assistant profes.sors. Of tlje total number of 850 sttiff mem- 
bers of all ranks, 24 per cent have the doctor’s degree ; 38.7 per cent 
have the master’s degree as their highest; and 32 per cent have the 
bachelor’s degree as their highest 5.3 per cent have no degrees. 

In Table 18 reports are shown for some staff members, chiefly in 
the training schools, who have no faculty rank- Some differences, • 
therefore, are shown in Table 17 in the percentages of teachers hold- 
ing the several degrees, especially the doctorate.. 
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Tabus l%.—Hiohe$t iegreeft held bu teacher» of education, distributed by faculty 

ranks " > » 


Rank ' 

Num- 
ber of 
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Professors. 

Associate professors... 
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The number of semesteV hours in professional education subjects 
taken by the younger teacher-trainmg staff members affords one 
indication of tlie extent of tlieir priSessioiml equipment. It is an 
indication only, and not, an accurate measure, since the courses 
themSeWes can not always be clearly deffned, and are not always 
of equivalent value. The number of semester hours taken in pro- 
Wial education subject matter does not afford even an indication 
of the professional training of some of the oldef staff members; for 
professional education^ comparatively a new field, and several 
eaders.in American education at the- present time who have con- 
tributed most to the development of the field probably never had, as 
students, an hour s formal class work in professional education subject 
matter as presented to-day. Nevertheless, a universal and just 
conbern of employing officials of higher institutions is the amount of 
CO ege or u^niversity training in the specific field to be taught that 
IS offered by prospective stuff members who have not otherwise 
attained mastery of,.or distinction in, tK^ir fitdd. Hence the typical 
number of semester hours of institutional training in professional 
education received by the younger teachers of courses in education 
s of sufficient significance to merit consideration. In Sie future 
18 m^sure or its equivalent will constitute more and more a valid 
indication of comparative status in respect to professional training. 

f the approximate median number of semester hours 

taken in education subjects by 627 teachers of courses in professional 

liyOO* — 30— VOL II— 11 '' 
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c‘d\icatioQ is shown. Detailed institutional comparisons on the basis 
set up result in no v^lid conclusions. Of interest, however, is the 
variation in the professional training of staff members in the several 
teacher-training units. Much apparently is yet to be<lono in promoting 
the professional training of institutional teachers of nonucadeinic or 
special subjects. 

Table 19 . — Xumbrr of MnnCHtrr hour.t in profrn>r(onal eduention .whjcvtH rrceiird 
• ip fenrher-tminintj xtaff mnnbt'ni in .p; iuMtitutiunx rvin>rtin<j 

- Appn»xlmuiD 

V ntetlinii iiuail>er 

„ . , ^ * of .MPinestur 

hours’ trnlnlnp 

General education J 52 

Agricultural education 38 

Home-economics educution 35 

Industriiil education 30 

Commercial education....- 25 

.^Physical education for women 25 

-\rt educution 2.5 

Physical education for men_.j« • 20 

^Public-school music ‘ 15 

Others-..- iq 

It is a matter'of common knowledge that the re(|uirements in pro- 
fessional education are steadily increasing for teacher-traininff staff 
members. Such increases should continue, for of the 627 staff mem- 
bers for whom reports were received, 13 had less than one-half years 
work in professional education. Mo.st' teachers in accredited high 
schools are required to have more professional training. Thirty- 
seven staff members’ who teach professional education courses re- 
ported no training at all in this field. Many of these teachers would 
not be permitted to teach in the high schools of their Stales. Only 
one-sixth of tlie total number of staff members had ns much as two 
and a half or more years of- training in professional e»lucution. , 
The 15 institutions most commonly reported in which teachers of 
coulees in education received their highest degrees are shown in 
Table 20. Returns are given for all institutions reporting, for the 
separated land-grapt colleges and fo*r^the State univcrskie.s. In- 
stitutions in which fewer than seven faculty members rciM>i’ted re- 
ceiving their training are not listed. Scores of such institution.^ 
were mentioned. No particular significance shouhl be attached to 
slight differences in the ’rank of certain institutions contributing 
about the same number of teachers to the staffs of the land-grant 
institutions. This table does not, of course, indicate where most 
undergraduate training nor all graduate training »was received, nor 
does it always show where technical and academic training was 
received. Likewise, no valid measure is given of the. present output 
of the colleges and «chools of education in the institutions listed. 
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If these items were considered, the rank of institutions lisfed might 
be different. ® 

• I 

Of a total of 472 staff members teacliing coui-s^ in education for 
whom returns were utilized, 244, or* 52 per c^t, received their 
highest degrees in land-grant institutions. 

Since many teachers of courses in education received part and 
soniptimes all their graduate training in service, largely in summer 
school, those institufions that now have or' that '4iave had large 
summer schools are well represented in the Ijst given. 


TxitLEgo.— tno.si commonly reported in vrliich tem hi-rs of a>urw9 in 
ediu ntwnrvceivvd their hifihcnt degrei x 
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10 

S' 

Stanfonl University 


0 

9 

1 ni\ersity of Tennessee 

o 

u 

5 

8 

, 3 



O 
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The percentage of teachers of courses in education who received 
dieir highest degrees in the institutions in which they were teaching | 
in 102<-2S is worthy of note. One institution reported that between 
00 and MO per cent of its teacher-training staff received their highest 
degrees in that institution; 8 institutions repoiled from 40 to 60 
per cent of their staffs so trained; 13 institutions reported 20 to 
■10 p<*r cent; and 18 institutions less than 20 per cent. 'While the ^ 
question of inbieeding is exceedingly complex, and there is much / 
to be said for the practice of hand-picking promising material from 
the paduate student body for future service pn the faculty, a higher •. 
institution of learning is the last place in the world in which in- . 
bi-eeding of ideas ami the development of .provincialism and undue 
.‘«lf -sufficiency should be permitted. 


Faculty Rank \ 

Faculty ranks held by U224eachers of education are' shown for 
the several tcaclier-training units in Table 21. The Inrgi^st |M*n*ent- 
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age of teachers holding •the rank of professor is found in the agri- 
cultural \education unit, with 40.5 per cent of the staff with this 
rank. Second in order is the general education unit with approxi- 
mately 35.1 per cent of the staff members with the rank of professor. 
The institutional prestige of teachers is considerably dependent upon 
their rank; it is to be regretted that teachers of public-school music, 
art education, ^and commercial education have, such a poor showing 
in this respect. Of all staff members, approximately 28.5 per cent 
have the rank of professor; 14.1 per cent the rank of associate pro- 
fessor; 19 per cent assistant professor; and 21.6 per cent the rank 
of instructor. ' 

There is evidence in a number of institutions that the proportion 
of faculty membership in each rank is not determined by any definite 
standards. An unduly large proportion of instructors or assistants, 
for instance, is indicated in the individual reports of several land- 
grant institutions. Occasionally there is a preponderance of pro- 
fessors with comparatively little training. Some arbitrary proposals 
relative to faculty distribution among the several ranks have been 
made, but no authoritati've principles or standards have ever been 
worked out that are acceptable in all situations. The size , of the 
institution, the extent to which the work is departmentalized, the 
amount of financial support, the nature of the work done, 'the 
number of students in graduate work and in each unde^radiiate 
year all have a bearing and make necessary a study of the individual 
needs of each institution. 

Consideration of the faculty ranks of demonstration and supervising 
teachers is given elsewhere. In comparison with the general faculty 
in^ rank, salary, {raining, and general institutional prestige, the 
training school teachers make a very poor showing. 

The general training of' teachers of education with the decided 
exception of supervising teachers, compares favorably with the 
training of the entire land-grant institutional staff as a whole. MosO 
reasons that could be advanced for raising the general level of 
training of teachers of education would apply in the training of the 
entire institutional faculty, whicdi is discussed elsewhere. 


21 . Facuitu ranks held by teachers of ediicaNon in the several teaehcr-trainlng units 
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Instructional Load 

Several measures of the instructional load of college teachers are 
possible. No one is wholly satisfactory. The most satisfactory meas- 
ure for present purposes is the student clock-hour load, the prod- 
uct of the number of students in each class and the numl^r of clock 
hours taught per week. Laboratory work is weighted oh a ratio of 
3 to 2. In Table 22 the student clock-hour loads of deans of educa- 
tion are shown. The approximate median is slightly more tft^h 200 
student clock hours. More than five deans report an instructional 
load of more than 400 student clock liours, which is quite a sub- 
stantial load even for teachers not heavily charged with administra- 
tive duties. Nevertheless, because teacher-training tmits are small 
the administrative duties of some deans of education in many land- 
grant institutions permit considerable teaching. In nearly all in- 
stitutions, at least some teaching is undertaken by the dean. Eight- 
een institutions report thpt teaching is considered a major respon- 
sibility of the dean, while 10 consider it a minor duty. KegardUss 
of the teaching load, there are opportunities for considerable pro- 
fessional leadership, not only of prospective teachers, but also of 
other staff membei's, by a tloan who sets the pace by a superior type 
of instruction. 

The student clock-hour load of teachers in courses of education 
other than the dean is shown in Table 23. 

T able 22. — Htudcnt cloik-fu/ur londu of dcunj< of rducution 


Load 

Num- 

tH*r 

of 

IVr- 

ceni- 

i 

Load 

Num- 

hor- 

of 

Pfr- 

cent* 

i 

IdeuDS 

Hge 

. . ■ 1 

deans 

age 

Loss than 100 student elork hours 


IK.'i 

401 to MO Student clock hours ^ 

.3 

11 2 

101 to 200 student eltx'k hours. . . 
201 to 3^0 siiident rioc’k hniiis. . - 

.s 

6 1 

1 20.7 
22.3 
! 11.2 

More tbsD 500 iludent cine k’ hours.... 

2 

7.4 

301 to <100 student rlix’k hours,. ^ 

3 

ToliU I 

1 

100.0 


Table 23. — Student ctocl' hour loads of teachers of courses in education 
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Stu- 
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1 

S 
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1 
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1 

3 

• 
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11 

11 

11 

14 
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38 
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27 

IB.O 

30 

IS.I 

27 

18.0 

14 

0.3 

4 

2.66 


11 

Vlh 

13 

IM 

11 

12.4 

18 

20.0 

7 

8.2 

5 

6.8 

H6 

23 
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22.1 

17 

10.8 
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15.1 
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TABUi 2({. — .S'tKrfcnt clock-hour loadJt of teachers of courses in eilucalion — Contd. 


Number and percentage of staff who teach— 


Rank 

ftOl 

to 

700 

itu- 

rfpnl 

clock 

hours 
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701 

to 

1400 

Stu- 
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clock 

hours 

Pel 

oent 
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stu- 
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to 

1,000 

stu- 
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hours! 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

1.001 

or 

more 

stu- 
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oent 

8 

Mid interval 


11 

11 

” 1 

1 18 

19 

99 

» 1 

1 » 

XI 

X4 

U 

Profoftsor 

3 

2.0 
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2.66 
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1 0 
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Associate professor 

2 
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2.3 

0 

0 

7 
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4.7 

2 
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1 
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2.3 

1 
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3 

2.3 
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3 
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1.6 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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6.0 
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1 

Ifi . 

1 

11 

! 
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301 to 300. 
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Owinp to the nature of the' measure used, standards in respect to 
a permissible maximum student clock-hour load are more or less 
tentative. Most authorities have proposed a maximum of frora,300 
to 400 student clock^ hours. This maximum should be applied with 
care in the case of individual teachers, the nature of whose instruc- 
tional duties vary widely. More than 23 per cent of the professors, 

.‘{6 per cent of the associate professors, 14 per cent of the assistant 
professors, 13 per cent’ of the instructors, and 40 per cent of the lec- 
lurers have a load in excess of 400 student clock hours. In the 
minority of cases and under some conditions such loads are not ex- • 
cessive. Little evidence ^ has so far been found in studies of class 
size that large classes tai^ht by superior teachers and by the lecture 
method do not function w^ith reasonable efficiency. There are, how- 
ever, many faculty members who are clearly given a teaching load 
that may be judged excessive. More than 10 per cent, for instance, ^ 
of the professors have a load in excess of 700 student clock hours, 
jpf all teachers, including fceturers, more than 10 per cent have an 
Hnstructional load in excess *f 800 student clock hours. 

Approximately one-fourth of the teachers of education in all 
teacher-training unite have a load of fewer than 100 student clock 
liours. In the vocational education units, there is frequently re- 
|K)rted a very low student clock-hour load. Classes in vocational 
agriculture especially are often quite small. Probably the teacher of 
small classes has almost as much work to do as he would have in 
larger classes. Hence, this problem appears to be fiscal rather than 
instructional. 

Duties of the Dean of Education 

4 

, A high percentage of returns (xmeerning the duties of the dean 
of education was secured. Thirty-one institutions reported on this 
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item. An inspection of the data shown in Table 24 discloses first, 
a very great variety of activities that the dean is called upon to 
perform. His duties range from the simplest of mechanical routine 
activities to the discharge, of responsibilities that, under the presi- 
dency, are second to none in the institution. The list, of necessity, 
is not completely inclusive. It could be broken up into several hun- 
dred items on any desired levels of generalization. 

There is, of course, no considerable standardization of the work 
of the deans, any more than there is of the duties of presidents. 
The dpties of both types of officials are greatly conditioned by the 
environment of educational, administrative, and executive activities 
and necessities in which they find themselves placed. While local 
freedom and local differences in practice are no doubt desirable in 
many respects, professionalization of the work of the dean, like that 
of other executive officers, is rendered somewhat more difficult by 
such conditions. It is interesting to note, however, in administrative 
and executive fields that have been intensively studied, that certain 
principles have been discovered, and that certain procedures and 
practices work better than others. An outstanding example is found 
in the field of public-school administration, with special reference to 
the duties of superintendents and principals of schools. Recent rapid 
advances in the scientific and semiscientific study of higher educa- 
tion, promise early intensive consideration not only of the duties of 
the dean but of the best methods of performing his duties. 

Inspection of the returns concerning the duties of the deans dis- 
closes a number of activities which should in large part at least be 
delegated ‘to subordinates. Frittering away of energy on non- 
essential details seems to be an outstanding fault of schoolmen in 
administrative work. However, parsimonious executive policies 
may be in part responsible through failure to provide ({ualified ad- 
ministrative and clerical assistance to overworked executives. But 
the schoolman himself too often neglects the delegation of non- 
essential details to qualified subordinates. 

Coincident with the recent rapid development in the number, size, 
scope, and functions of schoolh'and colleges of education, has arisen 
ft lk.e Wborate and complex moss of intersecting relationships with- 
tfliimole institution. As never before, the dean of education must 
have ample time for detailed study and for careful execution of ad- 
ministrative and instructional policies. Ill-defined institutional ad- 
ministrative relationships often necessitate the exercise to a high 
degree of tact, courage, and personal influence. 

. One is struck by the number of activities performed by the dean, 
which have to do with the maintenance or promotion of good instruc- 
tion. Thi^ should be the most important general function of the 
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dean. The whole adininistrative set-up exists for the purpose of for- 
wartling the instructional and reseach activities of the institution. 

. e dean is ordinarily the official who should take the leadership 
in such activities in education, and is the logical official to whom 
necessary details related to the improvement of instruction should 

DC r0i0rr©ci. 

Table 24.— Duties of the ^ans of the ecl^oJs, oolleoa. or rfiajor divUiont of 
educntton m 31 {nstii^tUm.s reporting ' 


Dutlea 


DinES PERTAININO PRIMARILT TO TBI INSTITUTION AS A WHOIt 

Dlrert summer school. . . 

Advw in raattore pertaining to higher degrees 

‘ll® *'”P''ovement of instruction. 

Zi iS/fSl-Slne; ®t«dVnrriuilo« 


D0T1E.S PERTAININO PRIMARILT TO SCHOOL OB COLLBOE OF EDUCATION 
Kominate or assLst In the selection of staff members 
^dULs"on"“‘!.”'!.®‘^'' ““ ‘*’® coiliieV«ch<ioY.*or 

*Kh!Jl"or o®’ anniiiYwme'nu'of the 

Make budget recommeDdatfou 

Preside over faculty meetings. 

Adju.>;t teaching load of staff 

Rwoininend dbmlasal of suff toembera 

communication for ah offlWbusineM of lhe <»Uege‘ 
A^k, u“< vnralty authorities and with studentsT ^ 

teacher-training couraes or'.cur” 

nfillrt programs of study 

Direct and inipervl» department heads ^ 

or^ the registration of students In his dlvlslon.V“l"V."'"YYII 
Certify mil of'divisTon 

iSrJi^of hlsX^n^^^^^^ ^ 

w sthM?^'*'*‘ bulidin* and iineii' equipment' of Yhe 
Conduct wsearoh.'. 
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Member of faculty "a>uncij *r 1 * ! 

proepertl^ itudwit^^ 

Anwer inquiries oono«iii*idu«Uoni’‘iM^^^^ 
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1 
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4 
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0 

3 

0 

2 

3 
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2 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 
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1 

1 
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1 

0 
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3 

0 
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0 

0 
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1 
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Duties of Heads of Teacher*Training Departments 


The extent and variety of the duties of heads of teacher-training 
' departments are shown in Table 25. Considerable agieoment in 
the duties performed in different institutions may be noted in the 
list; difference exists chiefly in the de»iree of emphasis placed upon 
such duties. It will he noted that very nearly all the heads of de- 
partments teach, which is rather to be expected, since most of the 
departments are relatively small. The representation of heads of 
departments of education in j^meral institutional admini.strative 
organization is not veiy extensive; if there is a dean of education, 
he usually performs this function; if there is not, often adequate 
representation does not exist. 

Most of the training of heud.s of departments at tlie present time 
must be derived from practical experience either in college teaching 
or in the position itself. Several duties would aj^pear to render the 
j)ossession of public school e.xperieuce a most desirable professional 
asset. The natuiv and variety of the work on the whole demands ] 
considerable ability, not all of which is developed In college work. I 
Special 'Collegiate training for some of the work listed would seem j 
to be desirable, but .such training may be attained only by a much 
wider development of graduate work in this field. 

Table 25. — Dul^ti of hvadit o/ tiurher-lrainini/ depart iHontn in .JW itutitulioim' 


Duties 


Teach. 

Overaee proKress an<l t|ualityof work of detmrlment I. 

Forniulale au<l eiiKiilo <le)>artmeiitai pollrifs 

Kopreseot to atiiomistrativeonie^ the of tho depart rnont 

Assist in revision and foramlAtion of teacher-trainiDR roiirsos of study and curricula *, 

Conf©r>^th teachers in departiiient 

PniryMopartmcnl. build up departmental solidarity 

Make dopartnieutal reports... r. : 

Overstt! e^pendituro of denartmenta) funds . 

Present the names of candldalos for teaching poeitfona In the department 

Assist in making hudj^ot estiinat^ . 

Assign teachers to claasca 

Tare for properly uswi in de|)artrnent .. 

t'onduct departmental meetings and discussions 

liopresent department in (aUitutionaladmini.^Unitiveorgiinizatloas, such as faculty coun- 
cil. .«tensto. or gruduato fftculty^ . . 

ItapreacQl <lcpftrlincDt in loslilutlonal committees 


Frequency 

Major 

Minor 

duties 

duties 

42 

• 4 
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fi 

.3M 

8 

3.^ 


34 
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32 

12 

.30 1 

> 11 

2H 

18 
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14 

2H 

12 

24 

21 

23 

20 

2:1 

20 

22 

20 

IH 

■ 

n ' 

1 

1 7 

1 


I A large variety of other duties are reported. Not one of these activities is reportodi, however, by men 
than a very few iostituUoia 
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Chapter IX. Student Personnel Problems 


The factor of economic status still has a bearing on the type of 
human material entering: teaching:. It is known that the financial 
rewards of teachiii*; are not such us to ap])eul to many of the more 
ambitious and able luenibiu’s of higfh-school gtruduatiiig classes. * 
Teacher trainees to-day do not ordinarily come from the wealthier 
classes, leaching i.s conipurativcly ca.sy for college trained people 
to enter and pays mi inmieiliate s;dary attractive to those who must 
liegin wape earning as soon as possible. 

While new .sources of recruits have been opened to the profes- 
sions, e.xtension of secondary and higher education has resulted in 
the admission both to public high schools and to teacher-training 
institutions of a larger number of students with mediocre intellectual * 
ability. A twofold responsibility is placed upon tl>e teaching pro- / 
fession. The teaching profession itself must be^afe^uurded against 
the admission of too many teachers of average abiHty. Superior 
teachei's and educational leaders must be selectetl from, students now 
presenting themselves for training in the public schools. 

The lesponsiliilitics of teachers, wdio must assist the coming genera- 
tion to solve the increasing problems of society, denutnd a good 
quality of native ability, as well ns adequate scholarship. Profes- 
sional education is a comparatively new field and able leadership is 
urgently needed. Prevailing conditions of supply and demand, 
especially for teachers in «lementury education and in secondary 
school liberal arts subjects, justify in most States more effective 
measirres for selective admission to curricula for prospective teachers, 
h i’6m the viewpoint of the State ^nd of society in general the desire 
of an individual to secure a job in teaching is subordinate to the * 
necessity for the maintenance and advancement of the welfare of 
coming generations. 

The most commonly used predictive measures of success in train- 
ing are; First, marks in high school; second, scores on psychological 
tests, such as intelligence scores; third, marks in courses taken in 
training institutions. Other measures and means of selection are 
TOmetime.s used, such us standing or rating in physical ejaminations, 
in those personal traits tliat may be roughly measured, general char- 
acter and ability as reported by high-school principals and others, 
records of students in extracurricular activities, and 
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hastily evaluated in personal conferences and otherwise by teachers 
and officers of the institution. 

No one measure of a prospective teacher’s qualifications has yet 
been refined or developed to a degree which promises completely 
.satisfactory use. Studies have shown a positive but not a very high 
correlation between scholastic achievement of prospective teachers 
and success in classroom teaching. The correlation between success 
in extracurricular activities and leadership in student activities and 
teaching success, ds extremely difficult to ascertain . ' The correlation 
between teaching success in public schools and scholarship in the 
training institution is ]>ositive but has not been proved to be very 
-high. Again, although the value of health is well recognized in all 
vocations, it is possible for a brilliant teacher to surmount many 
physical handicaps. 

Intelligence tests, which have increased greatly in use during the 
past years, have an accepted and valuable place, but measure 
only a limited number of traits which are factors in the teacher’s 
success. By no means all of our most successful public-school teach- 
ers are noted for brilliant intelftts. Other traits in combination, 
such as patience, perseverance, vigor, attractive personality, and abil- 
ity to adapt todocal conditions, admittedly are extremely important. 
Despite the fact that desirable traits tend to go together, it is a 
matter of common observation that traits other than abstract in- 
telligence may compensate in considerable measure for moderate 
_ deficiencies as denoted by a low intelligence quotient. 

One-flfth of the land-fO'nnt inetitutions report that aome attempt Ib made 
to measure personality traits of students. Vocational aptitude tests are re- 
ported In six Institutions, and various psychological tests specifically for pros- 
pective teachers are reported In two Institutions. Four of the vocational apti- 
tude tests are used for guidance. Six institutions report that an intelligence 
quotient la^btaloed for all students. Most institutions reiwrtlng consider that 
personality ratings are useful for placement. The diagnostic value of such tests 
Id relation to the training pro^ams should be more generally capitalize. 

The temptation of lay boards of education is to low^r salaries of 
qualified teachers because of the existence of an apparent but inher- 
ently spurious oversupply of trained teachers. State departments 
and informed public-school executives are inclined to be more and 
more exclusive in the qualifications set up ’as a prerequisit^for enter- 
ing the profession. The situation must 1^ handled with the interests 
of the children of tlJfe State in mind. It is therefore recommended, 
first, that increased study ba undertaken in land-grant institutions 
of the most effective means and practices for tae selection of pros- 
pective trainees; and second, that means so determined be definitely 
and vigorously applied. Rising State certification requirements help, 
but they are not enough. It is tiiM for the teapher-training depart- 
ments to lead in developing an^^lpplying standards rather than 4o 
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remain in the position of reluctant compliance wth external State 
requirements. 

Professional Guidance 

Forty-one of the 46 institutions reporting state that they make 
definite provision for advisement of trainees in choosing their fields 
of specialization in teaching ; in five institutions no definite guidance 

js reported. Staff members engaged in guidance work are indicated 
in Table 2G. 

All tlie institutions reporting advisement programs provide for personal enn- 
ferences with trainees; usually by teacher-training ofllcluls. Twenty-two Inatl- 
lulions repm-t udviseinent by means of Information presenteil In connwtloii with 
roKnlar profe^hmal courses, other than courses In Introductlirto Xcatlon^ 
to teuclimg. blxteen liistlti^ions introduce a certain amount of advisement in 
courses in Introduction to education or to teaching. In several institutions out- 
*ii*cu8S, for the benefit of prospective teachers the snecla’lized 

aduseinent are reported. suchn.s the utilization of Information afforded by the 
leaclier appointment bureau. Special guidance or orientation courses are re- 
IKirted by three institutions. The liope that sufticient guidance w'ill be given In 
aendcinic or t«‘ciinica I courses taken by prospective teachers is Indl- 

Table 20 .— .S'fo/T memhera uho afford guidance to proapective teachera relative 
to flelda of preparation. ’in teacher training ^ ' 

statr momber. 

Dean of education 2^ 

Dean of ti'chnlcul or arts und science major divisions 7 

Head of departments or dlvi.sions of education ' ~ ^4 

Head of tednjical or arts and^leuce «ubJe<^matter'departmem 7 Jr 7 
Staff meaibors of education department (other than olHoers or critics) 13 

Staff members of subject-matter departments (other than officers) ' 0 

» Special advisors; councilor; freshman udvl.sor 5 

Members of vocational guidance committee 3 

Dliector of placement service 1 711 ..* ” 3 

Critic or supervisor ^ ^ 

DIrectob of training school or principal ^ 

Teachers of 8]>ecial courses on occupations, etcl 2 

Special lecturers 1 

Secretary of college ^ 

Slate supervisors or directors ^ 

Junior dean (fre.shman and sophomore) 2 

Unsettled conditions in the market for teachers necessitate accurate 
trainee advisement in respect to the si^ecialized fields^iey should^ 
enter. The demands for teachers in different fields vary consid- 
erably. In some ^tates, heads of departments of agricultural educa- 
tion inform themselves concerning almost every opening for pros- 
^ctive teachers of \yocational agriculture within their prospective 
htates, nlmost.as so6n as the vacancy occurs. Such officials are in 
an exceptionally good position to advise students conceminf the 
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requirements of different positiqns and tlie possibilities of employ, 
ment. However, not all teacher-training officials can boast an inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions in employment in relation t(^ie quali- 
fications of students, since the numbers of trainees in the institution 
V and positions in the field aib sometimes quite large. ’ In such casts, 
■ institutional agencies, such as the placement bureau, should 

lia:^e detailed records from which information may be secured that 
would be of assistance in the professional advif-ement of students. 

The cliief djfliciilty in the guidance of prospective teachers appears 
to inheise ititlie lack of a<lequate)y eijuipped personnel for the work, 
rather than in lucTtof interest on the part of teacher-training officials. 
Unfortunately tllerc is often considerable doubt evident on the part 
of training officials ^concerning the real needs of the State. Even 
State departments, it ihust bo. confessed, find it difficult to give definite 
figures as to -fhe status of teacher qualifications for the State and 
exact data on supply and demand in relation to certification ro<|uirc- 
ments. Not enough research on State needs is reported by institu- 
tional placement divisions. The \yhole problem is one that might 
be undertaken profitably from a national viewpoint, if adequate 
Federal or other funds could be secured for the purpose. Meantime, 
the land-grant institutions may wedl take tlie initiative in solving 
a problem ^liat applies funilamentally to'xtheir own programs of 
training. ’ \ 

Causes for Failure of Graduates 

* 

A final test of jyjgood teacher-training program is tlie effectiveness 
on the job of the teachers trained. If exact data coiiKI be secured 
concerning the causes of success or failure, an invaluable help would 
be available in curricular construction. Success or failure, of course, 
are relative terms; a teacher who is a success in one field of worTt 
or in a given locality or uoAp; certain combinations of circumstances, 
may be more orio.ss of a ^nlure under other conditions. The Judges 
of success or failure may be the school principal, supeVvisor, super- 
^ intendent, board of e<iucation, parents, students, tlie teaclier’s col- 
leagues, the teacher himself, and others. Not always do these judges 
agree. Moreover, few people stoji to analyze and weigh tlie specific 
traits or activit ies of teachers making for success or failure. General 
concepts of uncertain meaning are used in r<iporting causes of success 
or failure. 

In practical school administration, however, judgments are neces- 
sary concerning .the effectivene.ss of the work of the teacher and 
re|>orts were requested concerning the most common causes of failure 
in teaching positions of land-grant college graduates so far as known 
by the teacher trainers. The nature of the returns, generalized in 
Table 27, are suggestive. More detailed analyses of specif traits. 
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attitudes, and activities of students “ failing ” on thtf job would afford 
interesting and ^^o^tll-^vhile■ research projects for teacher trainers 
wisliing to revise curricular and extracurricular offerings. Such re- 
search would be valuable also for the light it would throw on the 
problem of selective admissions. 

'IVuii.K far fy^TFe »f iunHliilioiiul ^ratlunii H in frarhifuj 

Number t»f 
times reporttHl 

L;uk oi Mdjiisfinent to local coinmunily ; di.sre;riinl if local conventions; 

poor cunimunit.v contacts ^ _ .,i| 

l*nor pcrsoimliiy ; ptMieral (not primarily elbical) character defects 27 

IiindiHluate training in proiessionnl educalloii subjects' in<-lii«liit(f »•sJwvl!lll.v 

stiiilent tcncliiiijr and special methods.,. _ _ o.^ 

F.ack 111 adjustment to local school odicials or to si.'liool (^ufT*; pour coujierii- 

♦ ioii wihji collcauui's or odicials .».> 

1 ielil (;f training; (majors and minors) not the same la collene as In lii^h 

sclutol : improper plactaaeiit jjj 

ru|iil manUKcmcMit and disphicenieiit iioor; luck of understandint,' o£ yminj; 

l'co|ilc; jioor relulionsliips wlrli pupils. _ jy 

I’niir scIiol:irslii|v; liicU of kno\vlwl;:e _ ^ 

I Msiitisfactory nttitmUs toward teaching' its a profession ; luck of Interest ; 
luck of proressloiml ideals; lcncliin« as last resort; ri*hard teaching as 
lciu|ionir.v 

Inability to adapt kao\vl<Ml;;e and truinlnt; to nt>ed.s of pupils, and to <»r- 

Uiiiiize and selei l subjwt matter * 

I.azniess; luck of a]iplicatiou or of indusiiy • jo 

Xatural ability delident ; luck of Intclli.'ome 8 

Ininmturity ; lack of experience 

l.ack of supervision and in-service tralninu .... 4 

. nie large number of returns falling under the general-. head of 
altitudes and of personality or general character traits, as distm- 
guished from the results of actual instructional activities, is worthr 
of note. 

Care of Gifted, 3 ubnormal< or Maladjusted Students 

'rhirteen institutions report that spt>cial provisions are made for 
the care of gifted, subnormal, or maladjusted students, while 25 
institutions report no such provisions, "nniei-ever the conception 
jirevails (hat all .students who arc high-$^lmol graduates niiU5t bo 


accepted, teacher-training department.s must deal withrnany who. 
>yill bo (Igficient in scholarship, in i^ersonality, in adjustment to social 
situations, and who will suffer from ill health, character dtfects, and 
idl the other ills of an unselecteci group of college students. WTiifa 
institutions in State.s reporting on oversiipply of poorly trained 
tertehers, have weeded out some infeHor materjal, in practically all 
in.stitiitions the whole rnng<‘ of .student ability must be provided for 
•in teaclieritraining j>rogrniiis. 
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Modern educational literature, especially m the elementary and 
secondary fields, is filled with suggestioris for the proper instruc- 
tion of gif tod, subnormal, and maladjusted students. Many of the 
practices in public-school fields have been adapted to higher educa- 
tion, and some new methods have been devised for special instruc- 
tion on the collegiate level. 


•• F Arknosns has a special class for probation students in 

K.?l^ .State Aurlcultural College provides for conferences 

students, with teachers of psychology. In some (tther lurce 
excellent work in mental hygiene Is done. In the Unlversltv of 
Maine superior students are advised to study advanced spei-lal problems^ for 

University of Minnesota an honors course was planned 
for 192^ In the UnivWsity of Nebraska mental and general achievement tests 

ServlcA director of the Bureau of Educational 
f anflt students. Informal assistance In personal confer 

entes Is, of course, given by many institutions. 


The recommendation is made that institutions not now conducting 
definite^ organized activities in this important aspect of teacher 
training, undertake such work to the end that prospective tdBchers 
may be able to work more happily and effectively, jwid at the same 
time, le'arn to assist the public-school pupils whom they in turn will 
instruct. . / 

Professional Organizations 


One means of promoting professional solidarity and of advancing 
professional spirit among the student personnel is found in student 
.^participation in th^ activities of professional clubs, 'Honorary frater- 
nities and sUnilar organizations. Phi Delta Kappa, one of the lead- 
ing educational honorary fraternities fbi;^men only, and with stress 
on research has chapters-in 13 land-grant institutions: University of 
Missouri, University of Minnesota, Cornell University, University of' 
California, Uftiyersity of Nebraska, University of Illinois, Ohio State 
University, University of Wisconsin, ^Washington State College. 

^ Kansas State College, University of Kentucky, University of Arizona, 
and Univeftity of Tennessee. 

Only^wo separated land-grant, institutions have organized chapters 
of this ^ofessionad honorary fraternity.. Eleven chapters are located 
in land-grant uni versitiear'^ ' - ' 

Another educational honor society for both men and #men em- 
. ■ phasizing professional attitudes, is Kappa Delta Pi, which is or- 
ganized in 11 land-gyant institatiQDs, 4 of which are separated land- 
grant cqlleges. H. **’ 

. Education clubs are conducted in a few institutions. .‘Evidently 
there is considerable room for* more intensive.exercise of faculty and ‘ 
student initiative in the establishment in perhaps hklf of ‘the land- 
^ grant institutions of some sort of student organization which will 
serve to,_bring lo a focus the professional interests of prospective 
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teachers. If ar]^ institution does not feel itself large enough to affili- 
ate with national professional' organizations, there is always abun- 
dant room for local professional clubs. Not only are there immedi- 
ate benehts t6 students ^ho participate in such work, but attitudes 
are developed that tend to lead th*e future teacher to an easier ap- 
proach UJ participation in the activities of the national, regional, and 
State professional organizations that are so influential to-day in for- 
warding the whole cause of education. 
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Chapter X. Curricula and Courses 


The bflsis of curncnlur con^ii'uction lies in tlie iio<T'>arv chanj;esto 
be iiukIc in the knowledge, skills, bubits. iuid'sU(ini<k‘s of jirosj)ective 
teacheiv. The aetivit ies of icia'liers in the piibbl' schools iiic* <loter- 
niined by the life needs of piipil> untler instniaion. As elsowliere 
sbo^^ n, under the discussion of objectives of teueber training, niiinv 
practical considerations cause the mstitutioiis that train teacdjers to 
fore^ro the arduous s<-ientilic work and immensely detailed study 
necessary to establish tlicii- teaclier-trainin}j curricula on a funda- 
mentally sound basis. s 

Much of the ciirrieular material utilized at ))iesent is. of oouise. 
already established by usa^e ami tradition. C'baii"es Tvsiilt from a 
process of growth that is fre(]u^tly all t<io slow, and are determined 
by many social and institutional forces. Foreiiifist among these are 
the needs of pttblic-seliool om])loyers of toaehors, pronoiincoiiients 
of influential educational bodies. State department of education cer- 
- tificatipu re()uireuients, rcupiiremeiits of imitate i)luns for federally 
supported vocational edtication. State legislation, the mental status 
and abilities of students, demand by students, and subject-matter 
interests of instructors. A few outstanding factors that have a 
practical bearing on teacher-training curricular revision an<l con- 
struction may l>e pointed out. 


a j 

Combination Subjects Taught in the High Schools 

^^i^IIigh -school teachers iwe cummnnly called upon tf> teach twOj 
tlirc*!*, anj^ even four subjects. Their major field of speciaTiz.ation 
in coUege is. often not the fiehl of teaching in wluch they are, placed 
in high school. A trainee majoring in economics or sociology may 
find no positions available in these subjects and may bo forcc<l to 
teach science or mathematics. Iiificxible arrangimients in some 
institutions, whereby the teacher specializes in one subject with ono 
minor largely in the same'field, should l>e modified to fit the teacher 
to meet conditions as tliey acpially exist in the public schools. The 
high-school instructor frequently teaches two, oi& more commonly 
^ three, different subjects. He should learn one subject well, but both 
he and the schools will profit if he learns enough to teach at least 
one or two ^tlicr subjects. * ^ 
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^ Particular attention should be given to serviceable combinations 
of courses, such as £nglish and history, labguage or science, and 
mathematips. Intensive study by the institutions of the local needs 
j of the territory they serve will be necessary before adequate guid- 
ance of or requirements for prospective teachers Tnay be conhdently 
undertaken or prescribed. In any case specific and intensive train- 
in<r must be given in the. main fields of subject matter for which 
teachers are most in demand from year to year. Needless to sav, 
only officials of the institutions who are thoroughly acquainted with 
public-school needs can contribute very much toward effective insti- 
tutional organization of curricula so that complex ])iiblic-school 
conditions may be met. 

Hie public-seliool authorities, of course, -must do their part toward 
solving this complex problem. Suitable subject combinations should 
be arranged for new teachers ami care be taken to select teachers 
speeifically trained ff.r the vacancies to be filled. There is a growing 
tendency for State departments of education to issue certificates that 

aie good only for teaching specific subjects or cuiubinatioiis of 
subjects. 


movement are Connecticut. Indiana, Ohio, 
1 tniisilvaiiin, West \ irgl^a. and Virginia. In a manlier of other progressive 

fii nli ei-rtificates covering the teaching Jf Sy and 

all blKb-schiiiil suliJwtH will.- judging from present tendencies, evtTjtually be 
largely iin^ifled or oboiidoueil. Lnnd-gruul instltutinns may well <-{>oncrate and 
lend ill this ninvcmeni. 


^ In general, teadiers of vocational subject.*; are more fortunately 
situated with respect to distribution of liigh-school work. The 
trainee in vocational agriculture and in industrial education is rather 
sure of higb-sthool einployment in his field of specialization, as is 
also, to a slightly less degree, the teacher of home economics. £ven 
these teachers, however, are often called upon for work in one or 
more other subjects, such as science; and they are often called upon 
to do also administrative and extracnrHcular work, for all of which 
the teacher trainer must give preparation. ^ ^ 

Majors and Minors in Education 

Ii> 21 institutions the subject of education is offered as a major; 
in 17 it is a minoc, and in 6 a second min<^l•. A number of institu- 
tions report that education is not considered either as a major or 
minor. This tendency appears to be in the right direction. The 
term “ major ” or “ minor ” is most commonly used to rerer to a 
body of subject matter in which the prospective teacher has spe- 
cialized most and which he expects to use as actual teaching material 
Undergraduate courses in education afford no more than preparatory 
training in general education for prospective college teachers of this 
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subject. College teachers “ major ” in education to best advantage in . 
graduate work only. The terms “ major ” or “ minor ” appear more 
applicable to strictly subject-matter fields, such as English or science, 
that are actually taught in the high schools. 

Institutional Participation in the Formulation of State Certification ^ 

Requirements 

During the course of field work in land-grant institutions an 
attitude of extreme dei^endence upon State department regulations 
concerning the certification of teachers was frequently noted in 
curricular construction. Complaint was sometimes made by offi- 
cials that certain requirements, such as those in professional edu- 
cation, were too high. In few, if any, cases, however, was the sug- 
gestion made that the requirements he matle even higher. 

Many State departments are handicapped by lack- of financial 
support and adequate personnel in exerting adequate professional 
leadership. Much of the progress in developing modern education has 
come from our better schools and colleges of education. • These teacher- 
traimng units are in a position to conduct research, develop pro- 
fessional leadership, and otherwise, forwattl professional education 
to an extent that can not always be attained by the State depart- 
ments of education.' State departments, for instance, ^ave no ex- 
perimental schools in which to try out their r^uirements and check 
on their validity and value. It is extremely doubtful if any 
teacher-training unit worthy of the name should depend wholly 
upon the State department or State board of education for its mini- 
mum standards of professional attainment in the training of teach- 
ers. Rather, such units should lead the way in professional ad- 
vancement and become, to the State departments, earnest collabo- 
rators and in many cases genuine leaders in setting standards of 
training. State department officials are in* a position to know the 
needs of the public schools, and their requirements are worthy of 
thorough and whole-hearted trial. I^ mistakes are made, the offi- 
cials of the institutions should be at all tint^ in a position to assist 
in remedying such mistakes by virtue of superior’ professional 
leadership, intensive research, and thorough knowledge of public- 
scnool needs. It is for such services, among, others, that the State 
maintains its institutions of higher learning. 

It is encouraging that 30 institutions report that they have in 
some measure been of assistance to the State departments in setting 
standards of training. The nature of the reports, however, leaves 
no doubt that possibilities in this respect are just beginning to be 
realize^. 
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It IS not sssurood thst the l&nd-grsDt institutions can take over 
the function of the State in the certification of teachers; but it is 
believed that the higher State-supported institutions, that jiresum- 
ably are the keystones of the State’s educational program, and that 
have ^en provided at large expense by the State with excellent 
provisions for research, study, and instruction, should contribute by. 
a larger degree of professional cooperation in deciding upon the best 
practices possible to discover and realize in the public schools of the 
State. The problems involved in the certification .of teachers afford 
some highly advantageous points of departure as opportunities for 
such service.s. 


Special Requirements Made of Students in Teacher-Training Curricula 

Of 44 institutions, $29 report that special qualifications are re- 
quired, in one or more teacher-training units, of Trainees as distin- 
guished from other students; 15 institutions report no special re- 
quirements. -Twenty-four institutions report farm ^experience re- 
quired of students in agricultural education only; six institutions 
report special scholarship requirements. The amount of farm ex- 
Iierience required ranges from one to four years, with two years as 
the typical requirement. Trade experience is reported as a definite 
requirement in three industrial education units, and homemaking 
or vocational experience in six home economics education units. 
Such experience, of course, is desired in most institutions. 


min»H ^ ^ far as they may be deter- 

S.n nnu ^ by tile home economics edoca- 

ii' .f^/^®r requlremMt8, reported once each. Include satisfactory IntelU- 
^nce as determined by standard tests, motor ability (Industrial education 

®*P®rlence. When the total number of trainees in all 
h ®®"a'^®red, by far the larger number meet no special requirements Dot 
met by the average student in fields other than teacher training 


Changes Contemplated in the Extent of Offerings in Teacher Trainin 


g 


Thirty-four in^itutions report definite plans to modify the extent 
of their offerings in teacher training in the near future. Twelve 
institutions make no report and express themselves as uncertain con- 
cerning future plans. A lack of definite knowledge, concerning the ’ 
e.xact heeds of the State for trained teachers is responsible for much; 
of the uncertainty existing. The amount of financial support which 
may be received in the future, changes which may come about as 
.a result of future Judies of the needs of public-school education 
and perhaps a certain amount of inertia ih thinking on the part of 
a few teacher-training officials make reasonably exact planning diffi* 
cult in some institutions. 


wnlts In Und-grnnt institutions reporting. 4T dsfl- 
ly ^an increases In existing snbject-mstter offerings, ospshy In the form of 
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Additional courses in education. Plans for udditiunul fuciliticB for observation 
and student teaching are reported by about one-fourth of these institutions. — 
The neco.s«ity for an increased number of staff members for teaching the addl-^ 
tlonal couMes planned is recognized in the reports. The possibility tliat gradu- 
ate work will soon be established to provide for expansion of offerings in pro- 
fessional education Is recognized In the reports of 10 per cent or more of the 
institutions. 

‘ For 87 teucher-truiuiug units, no changes in existing offerings are planned. 
This number con.'stltutes about two-thlnls of the teacher-training units reporting. 
Only thr«‘e teacher-training units report nn,v plans fur decrc*nsing the exfent of 
offerings in teacher training while plans for the dia-ontinuance of existing 
offerings are reportefl hy no institution. 

The teacher-trainlpg unit for which plans for the greatest development are 
reporteti is general education. In 10 instituti«tns no clmngc.'^ are planned in the 
extension of offerings in this unit : while in l.T institutions an Increuse la 
planned. The smallest amount of cliange planned is in i)liysicul education for 
women. Of 10 institutions reporting, U rc|Mirt no cliaiiges- planned, while in 
only 1 is any increase planned. The vocational teacher-training units uni- 
fornily report pls,»ns for Jt reasonable increase In the extent of existing offerings. 

On the wliole, present plan.s of teacher-training units provl«le eltlier for a con- 
tinuance of tlie .status (pio or^»>r a healthy Increase in teacher-training offerings. 

Typical, among rtHcnt curricular cimnges ijy spwKic institutions are the 
following: The T’niver.slty of Arkansas lias put the elementary schmil curric- 
ulum op a 4-yenr basis and elltninateil tlie 2-.vear elementary curriculum. 
Tills change i.s in accordance witli recent tendencies to extend the training of 
elementary teachers to :i 4-.vcar level. In the Utilvcrslt.v iif Florida and in 
Georgia State Foih'ge of Agriculture, a curriculum hfts n*eently been organized 
for teachers of pliysical education. Alaska Agricultural College and School of 
Mliie-s. and the University of Hawaii have rei'ently orgnnizisl teacher-training 
courses in vocatlonnl agriculture. The University of Kentucky recently made 
0 complete reorganization of all teacher-training curricula, better to meet the 
needs of the Stute. In the Unlver.'jlty of Vermont, a commercial education 
curriculum has been arranged with requirepaaits to Include 18 semester hours 
of work Id education. Nnuierous changes In many other institutions indicate 
a desire on flic part of hind-grant- institutions to keep nhrenst of rapiilly 
changing needs In public e*lucatlon. 

Changes Made in Teacher-Training Curricula as a Result of Suggestions by 
the Placement Bureau or Placement Service 

Twenty institution.'? report that the placement burenu or plneemejil 
service has been helpful in assisting institutional officers to revise 
teachor-t raining curricula. Placement officials are constantly in • 
tonch with the needs of tVie public schools. In several institutions 
such matters as the subject coinbinatioijs most often called for, the 
fields of oversupply nnd undersupply in teachii%, new curricular 
developments in high schools, the most common causes for failure of 
graduates of the institution, and other information have been ascer- 
tained and reported by placement officials and curricula revised soiile- . 
what in the light, of such information. 

Names of Deg||ees Granted in Land-Grant Institutions to Prospective 

Teachers 

\ 

First degrees granted to prospective teachers were reported under 
16 titles, listed in Table 29. The name of the degree granted ofteji 
affords little or no indication of the curriculum taken by prospective 
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tej^cliers. Statistics are sometimes seen in which the assumption is 
made that reports of enrollments or of ^aduates by degrees granted 
are sufficient to show the number of trainees. The validity of such 
statistical reports can be granted only with the establishment of 
uniformity and significance in degree nomenclature. The tendency 
is for degree titles to increase as specialization in currieulu offered 
increases. There is a demand for the Establishment of degree titles 
for prospective teachers that will indicate the professional nature 
of the curricula completed. However, such titles a.s “ Bachelor of 
science” or ‘‘Bachelor of science in agricultuie ” are still very com- 
monly conferred on teachers. Degree titles with professional conno- 
tations such as “Bachelor of science in education” and “ Bachelor of 
arts in education ” are of comparatively recent development, but 
their use is increasin*;. 


Taiii.k “S.— Vt/y/ir» t>{ (leyri m ijratilcti in iimhlutionj< to inoupcctivc 

frachrrx • 


• Nanif* of dt'groc 

BachelfJr of ncionco 

Bachelor of science In ngrirullure . . 

Bachelor of Rclence In edueation 

Bachelor of science in Jioiiie ecumnnlrs 

Bachelor of arts 

Bachelor of urts in etiucation 

Bachelor of science in physical education. _ 

Bachelor of literature 

Bachelor of art.s in arts anti ncienc'es 

Bachelor of science In aKrlcultural tHln(‘nlion 

Bachelor of etlncation 

Bachelor of science in Industrial rflucatlon. 

Bachelc^r of science In art 

Bachelor of fine arts In education. « ’ 

Bachelor of Industrial education ^ 

Bjichelor of science In economics 


Nunrt)erof 
^ IriKtitutioDH 

in which 
graated 

10 

38 

18 

17 

- - U 

•) 

• 

2 

2 

- .. - 1 

1 



-- 1 
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Teacher-Training Curricula 

I he teacher-training curricula or equivalent course groiiwngs 
most frequently offered in land-grant institutions nre-lrsted in’ffable 
'JiK The c*ourse grouping reported are hot always curricula' in‘^e 
.‘•trict sense, but they do represent the cqinbinations of professional, 
ticademic, and technical courses taken by trainees in land-grant in- 
stitutions. ’ It will be instructive to compare the curricula or course 
groupings with the objectives of the institutions. Tlie objectives are 
far broader than the offerings by which the.se objective.s arc to be * - 
realized. Education courses in somt of the smaller separatod land- 
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^ant colleges are service courses only and their combination with 
technical and academic courses is scarcely an organic one. 

It will be not^ that supervision of elementary schools is reported 
as a curriculum in 15 institutions. The extent of course offerings 
specifically in this field often does not justify the belief that ade- 
quate training for supervision of elementary teachers can be given 
in many of the institutions. Too many of the so-called curricula 
are in' reality general courses in education labeled “supervision.” 
It fs difficult to see how supervisors -can be adequately trained by 
means 6f theoretical courses in education without, for instance, 
observation work in the training school. 
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TARI.E 20.—Tc(U'hcr‘trainmff curricula or equivalcrU course ffroupings most Ire- 
qucntlj/ offered in IiG larul-gruni institutionji^ 


CurrlciUo or C(»urso firrouplng 

General education courses, for oq^(Tr more sulijcct-inatter units 

Aprlcultural education 

Home economics education ^ 

Arts and science education (including all subdivisions) 

Physical education for women 

Trade and Industrial education (lncludlng*lndustrial arts) 

Physical education for men. 

Schofd atlmlnistrallon 

Public-school mnaic ^ 

Supervision of elementary schools 

Conjmerclal education 

Athletic coaching 

Art dlucatlon 

Elementary e<1ncnt4on 

Health education for nurses 

Elementary school prlnclpalship 

Hlgh-school prlnclpalship 


Number of 
InBiltutlonsln 
which offered 



46 

41 

41 

24 

23 

23 

1 20 

18 

16 

13 

13 

13 


3 

2 


‘ More than 20 other teacher-training curricula were reported once each. 41 

• institutions report curricula in school administration. 

There is considerable question as to whether prospective school 
administrators can receive more than very elementary training in 
this field in undergraduate* work. While it is true that many 
school administrators have only the bachelor’s degree, their chief 
qualification is {iractical experience. The master’s degree in edu- . 
cation is very^ rapidly becoming the minimum requirement for 
superintendents and principals of schools-.kfawhich administration 
18 a very large part of the work of the individual in charge. Two 
or three courses in school administration may be given to decided 
advantage in undergraduate curricula’, but it would seem that if a 
curriculum ih school administration is to be offered, it should be 
upon the graduate level. 
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It is encouraging to note the number of institutions that offer 
curricula in special or. nonacademic subjects, such as art, music, 
and, physical education and health. There is considerable demand 
throughout the country for teachers of these subjects. It is rec- 
ommended that institutions not now offering curricula in special 
and nonacademic subjects investigate carefully the needs of these 
fields to discover whether or not their programs may be redirected 
advantageously along the lines indicated. Reference to Table 7, 
page 126, will add force to this suggestion. 

The number of curricula in honie economics education would 
have been lurgtr, but for the fact that in some States few or no 
women attend the separated land-^ant institutions. Courses in 
home economics education are offereil in all landrgrant institutions 
attended by any considerable number of women. 

♦ 

Semester Hours’ Credit Req^uired for Graduation 

In Table 30 is shown the average percentage distribution of 
semester hoqrs’ credit required for graduation in undergraduate 
training curricula Reading to the first degree. The median num- , 
ber of semester hours required in professional education is shown - 
in Table 31. Data given are to a certain degree approximate owing 
to divergencies of practice in the distribution of electives. A care- 
ful recheck with all institutions in the case of agricultural educa’- 
tion shows, however, tfhat the data are exact enough to be of con- 
siderable value. 

The individual returns from the institutions show a very great 
^variation in the number and percentage of semester hours required 
in the different academic and professional subject-matter fields, and 
m the field of professional education. The minimum number of 
hours required in professional education is never less than the 
minimum State requirements for certification. In most cases 
requirements are greater in the institutions. This safeguards stu- 
. dents who may hapj^n to leave States with low certification re- 
quirements to teach in States in which requirements are higher. 
Such incomplete data as arq available for aft the nonlAnd-grant 
State universities in the country indicate ^hat requirements in 
education in these institutions are very much the same as those 
in the land-grant institutions. 
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Table 30.— /*em’nlaf/t! dhfribulim of avcraye minimum number of rcauind 
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Length of Teacher-Training Curricula 

Table .“12 shows the leiipth of teacher-traininp nirriculii in terats 
of college yeai-s. It will bo noted that a little more than half of the 
institutions report arts aiul* science teacher-training curricula extend- 
ing throughout the four years of college work. In many of these 
.institutions, however, there is little or no differentiation among cur- 
ricula in the freslunnn and sophomore years. (See Table :i3^ 
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Table 32. — ItixtitutionH reporUtiy length of teacher-training curricula 
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Other teacher;trnining units, for which half or more of the insti- 
tutions report curricula four years in length, include public-school 
niusic, physical education for women, and home economics educa- 
li»n.^ The tendency is toward a gt*adual increase in the number of 
curricula four years ift length. In several ways the integratipn of 
courses intp 4-year curricula makes easier the adaptation of the con- ^ 
stituent courses to the needs, of teachers. It is not • possible, how^ ^ 
<fver, for all institutions, especially the smaller ones, to set up all ' 
academic or technical courses taken by teachers as strictly teacher- 
training courses. The differentiation of subject-matter combes in 
institutions witji small class enrollments would involve more ex- 
pense than would be justified. In all institutions, however, the 
needs of teachers may be recognized and provided for by qualified 
instructors without detracting from the value of the courses for 
students whp d5 not pl&n to teach. ' - 
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Courses in Education 

Detailed reports were received concerning nearly 2,000 courses in 
professional education offered in land-grant institutions. About 4 
per cent of these courses were listed in the catalogues, but were not 
actually taught. The range among the institutions in this respect 
IS considerable. Tliese figures do not include courses offered in 
. alternate years. -Evidences of “ padding ” of listed catalogue courses 
in education are not more marked than for other courses offered by 
the institutions. In fact, the percentage seems somewhat lower. 

Some geiieraj conclusions may be derived from a; study of the 
courses listed. Hundreds of courses^ judged from catalogue descrip- 
tions to be largely the-sjUne, were listed under from 2 to 12 cUfferenr 
titles. The need for developing a commbn system of the terminology 
for courses in educatfon is very great. If the catalogue titles of all 
the different courses could be separated from the catalogue descrip- 
tions, It ,s doubtful if even the teachers of many .such courses could 
again place the proper titles over the catalogue descriptions. 

In Table 34, exi.sting practice in respect to the number of semester 
hours required in professional education subjects in tjie general edu- 
cation unit is .shown. The table is self-e.xplanatory. The wide 
range m requirements for the several subjects for the different in- 
stitutions is clearly indicated. It is particularly unfortunate that’ 
It IS impossible in the light of present knowl^ge to state more 
_ exactly the amount of vyork that should be taken in the several pro- 
fessional education subjects-- No studies have yet been made that 
show definitely to what extent individual courses result in betbr in- 
f struction in the public schools. Granting the necessity and value 
-of existing courses in education, there is no doubt that s good part 
of the responsibil^tyfof^ain teachers still rests with instructors 
of' technical or ac^emic subject matter. This responsibility can 
not be fully met by formal traditional organization, selection, and* 
arrangement of courses. To Ihe extent that such instructors iteet 
their fup responsibility, ‘the teacher of professional education has 
his own job lightened. Disregard of public school needs by teachers 
: . of academic or technical subject matter makes necessaiw greater 
assumption of responsibility by teachers oi education 
! , . 
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Tahub 34.— yuTO»er of semester hours required 4n S6 institutions in professiwial 
education subjects in the gets^eral education unit 
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A number of the State departments of education pre.scribe certain 
specific courses in professional education as necessary for certifica- 
tion of teachers. Some States merely make' the requirement of a 
certain amount of work in the general field of professional educa- 
tion. The specific courses in education, required by the State depart- 
ments of education in general, correspond" closely to the minimum 
course requirements of the institutions. Institutional teacher-train- 
ing programs have, no doubt, been determined to a considerable 
degree by State departments and State board requirements. Tlie 
setting of minimum course requirements in professional education 
Bhould not be left wholly to the State departments, even though it 

IS the legal functiqp of the State tq formulate certification 
requirements. 

• Content of Courses in Professional Exlucation 

In general and in educational psychology, the tendency is to cut 
down on the purely tec^icabphases of the subject, and to stress the 
topics that may be ^ily applied by the prospective, teacher. On 
tins basi^, courses in technical,' general, or “ pure ” ^psychology 
obviousiy li8*V6 SBiioufi Imutfttioiis thftt ftijo now of ^ocossity b^i ng 
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recognized by ])r(^ressive curriculum builders. It is extremely 
doubtful if courses in psychology not bearing on practical teaching 
processes should be fixed re<|uirenu‘nts in undergiiuhiate teacher- 
preparing curricula. The number of professional course.s is too 
limited and too much excellent material is available in other profes- 
sional courses to permit of extensive padding with material from 
any field that has not satisfactorily demonstrated its practical value. . 
There are other departments where purely technical or general 
courses may be taken if the student <lesires to specialize id advanced 
]jsychology. 

< The .same comment^ may also b<* otlered upon the course in history 
of education, as commonly taught. 'I'llc loductiou of re<|uirements 
in this Held dui’ing i^'ent years is a mutter of common knowledge. 
At present, three semester hours only is the typical requirement. 
Present tendencies are in the direction of either omitting much^f 
the requiml work in this course or of teaching it in other courses. 
A growing number of educators believe that the work, in any case, 
.diould be put more fre<iuently on an elective basis. The University 
of Minnesota, among other institutions, has indicated this viewpoint. 

Si>ecial methods courses have largely outgrown the earlier tend- 
encies to afford rather narrow and tenuous information concerning 
teaching <leviccs only. Courses in the proper .selection, arrangement, 
and presentation of subject matter rellect the modern tendency. Tlie 
special methods classes in agriculture, home economics and industrial 
education me roinmimly cmioeded to be among the most practical 
and fruitful'of the professional courses taken in vocational teacher 
training. The name of this course is now almost a misnomer, since s<J 
little of the clement of method as fonnerly understood is involved. 

There ajipears to be little rcco^iition of the needs of teachers foi; 
a suitable course in cdncationnl sociology. Only the lack of develop- 
mentiOf this field in keeping with the development of other fields, 
such as educational psychology, can explain this failure to recognize 
a field in which teachers by virtue of the nature of their work are 
preeminently interested. 

Public-school administration is often rc(|uired of students who 
never expect to enter educational administration ns a profession 
and who need, therefore, only so much work in this .subject as will 
enable the teacher to realize his administrative setting. A clearer 
demarcation could be made to the satisfaction of many teachers by 
separating the content of this course into the minor fields of class- 
it>om or pupil management, and of public-school management, in- 
cluding school law, city school administration, the work of the prin- 
cipal. and an on. If two coui*se.s can not be offered, emphasis should 
be devoted in the one course to the actual needs of most of the trainees 
in the course. 
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In all courses, the tendency is strongly toward the elimination 
of any material not bearing directly on the needs of prospective 
twchers. There is no g^eat necessity to rely on the transfer of 
training, when so much valuable material is now available bearing 
directly on specific professional needs. The chief problems that 
remain tfre to rid existing courses of material remaining as a heritage 
from the comparatively recent period when traditional subject-matter 
fields afforded the chief reliance for professional content, and prop-, 
t'l'ly to organize and -arrange the wealth of validated material now 
available as a result of scientific experimentation and study in the 
field of professional education. 

Duplication of Courses and Course Content 

A particular danger exists in respect to the duplication of content 
m the courses in education, especially in the larger institutions in 
which the establishment of new subdivisions of the field is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. Many insistent demands, such as those springing 
, from individual instructional interests of teachers, may very easily 
result in the establishment of courses offered concurrently that treat 
tlie same topics. Existing divergencies in course terminology often 
conceal this undesirable condition. 

Numerous recent studies have shown the necessity of improvement 
in the allocation of content on a more systematic basis. Studies with 
such improvements in view should, however, include consideration 
of the possibilities of necessary overlapping and correlation of 
courses. 

The most comnlon method employed to avoid or reduce duplication of content 
in cour.ses In education Is l>y deiutrt mental or divisional staff conferences. Over 
76 per cent of the Institutions report this method. In 19 institutions tbe 
teachers of educational courses submit written outlines of courses to tbe beacL^ 
of departmeiit.s, deans, or other central authorltle.'i. In many InstituUms, of 
course, departmental, divlsionai, or general jnstitntional coaunlttees on enr- 
j rlcula assist in tbe avoidance of duplication of subject-matter content 

In Iowa State College a co^rence of department heads is held to consider 
tbe matter of distribution of content and of duplication of courses. In Kansas 
State Agricultural College every instructor In education 1.h required to outline 
the objectives for his conrses and submit them in conference. In the University 
of Kentucky all the outlines of courses are brought to the faculty of the col- 
lege of* (plication for diHCusslon. In the University of Minnesota nil course's 
In curricula are recommended to the fncult.v of the college of ednention ; ap- 
proval Is by faculty: At Cornell University a merol>er of the staff visits classes 
In the coll<fee of agriculture. In Ohio State University a permanent curric- 
ulum committee Is now making a thoroughgoing investigation of tlte whole 
proidem. I 

Sequence of Courses inProfessional Education 

Sequences of courses in professional* education are indicated in 
Table 86. Practically every course in professional education is given 
in any one of the four college years. For instance, observation, 
participation, and student teaching is offered in four institutions in 
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the freshman year, and in three institutions in the sophomore year, 
although usually in curricula for high-school teachers this course 
is offered in the senior year. Educational psychology is offered in 
the freshman year in 4 institutions, and in the sophomore year in 
17 institutions; although', again, the course ordinarily comes some- 
where during the last two years of the 4-year curriculum. Although 
most commonly offered -in the junior or senior years, other couises 
in education are similai;ly distributed over the four college years. 


Tabijj 36 . — Sequence ir^*tchich the most cofnmonly required bournes in education 

arc offered 
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The existence of 2-year curricula for teachers in a few land-grant 
institutions does not wholly ex^in this condition. It is clearly 
evident that the existing diversity of practice in determining course 
sequences, while of some value from the expenmental viewpoint, 
indicates a lack of definite knowledge concerning just what such 
sequences should be. The determination of the proper sequence of 
courses in tehcher training and answers to related problems must 
await much more intensive research than has ever been accorded 
these probleihs. 
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Chapter XI. Student Teaching and the Training School 


The average duration of the course in student teaching is one 
• semester or one quarter. Each student teacher conducts five class 
«‘S5ions per week on au average. The typical length of practice 
class periods taught by student teachers is 60 minutes; the range is 
from 30 to 120 minutes. The amount of college credit required of 
each student teacher in the course ranges from two semester hours 
to seven seipester hours. Tlje approximate median number credits 
required is three semester hours. There is substantial variation 
among institutions relative to the number of dock hours practice 
required for a given number of semester hours credit ; 3, 4, or 6 
clock hours p>er week for 1 semester ma/ be required for 3 semester 
hours credit. With such variations the semester hour unit of credit 
is an extremely crude measure of student achievement in this course 
and it is difficult to see how one institution can accept statements of 
credit in student teaching from other institutions with any certainty 
as to what such credit really signifies. 

Training Schools and Training Classes 

In Table 36 is shown the nature and characteristic features of 
Khools or classes untilized for student teaching. Practically all the 
institutions reporting make use of senior or regular 4-year secondary 
whools for practice. The recent rapid growth of junior high schools 
in the United States has necessitated the provision of junior high 
school classes for practice. Twenty-four land-grant institutions also 
utilize elementary schools for practice. 
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Table 38.— 2Va/«re and oharacierUtio featMrea of school utUUsed 6y 4® land- 
grant institutions for observation and practice teachittff 


. - Number at 

-iDBtltutloni 

Items relative to schools utilized reporting 

Throe or four year secondary school ' 46 

Junior high school 24 

Elementary school 17 

Smitn-Hugbes vocational high school 29 

Rural school Renter of fewer than 2,500 population) 21 

Consolidated rohool 15 

I* rban school (town or city of 2,500 or more population) 34 

Public school 40 

Private school 6 

Owned by Institution 11* 

Controlled but not owned by Institution 0 

Jolpt control by institution and other agency • 10 

Not controlled by institution i 35 

Utilized for actual practice teaching and observation 48 

Utilized for observation only 12 

Vocational classes utilized ^ 39 

Nonvocatlonal classes, utilized - 31 

Utilized for appreciate teaching only 5 


Thirty-nihe institutions report the use x)f vocational classes; of 
these, 29 utilize vocational high schools; 31 report the use of non- 
vocational classes, for the most part along with other classes in 
vocational work. 

It is w.orthy of note that only 21 institutions report practice fa- 
cilities in centers of fewer than 2,500 population. The typical land- 
grant institution is .located in a town of 6,000 or 7,1)00 population. 
The problems of country schools are more or less removed from the 
considenltion of the student teachers in more than one-half of the 
land-grant institutions. 

Local public high schools appear to afford the chief reliance for 
student teaching facilities in land-grant institutions. Forty institu-^ 
tions partially or wholly make use of such schools for practice, while 
17 of a totajtof 50 institutions have institutionally owned practice or 
laboratory schools. These are commonly utilized in conjunction 
with the public schools. 

The 17 institutions reporting institutionally owned practice schools 
enroll a total of slightly more than 3,000 pupils, or an average* of 
about 176 pupils per institution having' such schools. Of the total 
number of pupils, at least. 1,000 are in grades below, high school, 
while a maximum of 2,000 are in high-school grades. The inade- 
quacy of this number is indicated by the fact that the institutions 
reported for 1928 a total of 2,822 baccalaureate -degrees conferred 
upon students in general education and 250 in vocational education. 
Practically all of these should have had the course in student teach- 
ing. Adding to the total number a very conservative estimate of 
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1,000 teachers not reported as enrolled in education a total is secured 
of more than 4,000 student teachers in all institutions, as contrasted » 
with an enrollment of 3,000 practice pupils in th^ institutionally / 
owned training schools. 

No standards relative to the number of practice pupils necessary 
in land'grant institutions that train teachers have been accepted by 
these institutions. The standards of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges require a minimum group of 30 children for every 
18 college students to be ^ven 90 clock hours of student teaching, 
either in the campus training school or in affiliated urban or rural 
^hools under, the supervision of the teachers college. While some 
of the land-^ant institutions meet this standard, it is higher than 
present practice in the land-grant institutions as a whole. 

The typical land-grant institution makes use or partial use of one 
or two schools for observation, demonstration, or practice. Among 
the several teacher^raining units, elementary education ia^rved by 
the largest number of schools utilized for training purposes ; 11 ele- 
mentary education departments or other units report the use of 58 
schools, or an average of slightly more than 6 schools per unit. Com- 
mercial education is served by the fewest number of training schools 
or classes; an average of less than one schoql is utilized for training; 
three institutions that offer commercial “ teacher-training ” curricula 
report no training-school facilities. Occasionally teacher- training 
curricula are reported, but no practice facilities, in other teacher-pre- 
paring units. Since student teaching is probably the most character- 
istic element of a complete training program, it is difficult to see how 
the assumption can be made that a teacher-training program is offered 
when no provisions are made for observation and practice. No 
Smith-Hughes programs are reported without such provisions, 
although practice facilities^ do exist of widely varying effectiveness. 

Schools utilized for training are reported owned by the following 
17 institutions: University of Arkansas, University of California 
at Angeles, University of Florida, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Louisiana State University, University of Mary- 
land, University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, University of 
Nebraska, North Dakota Agricultural College, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, South Dakota State College, Uni- 
versity of Verapnt, West Virginia University, University of Wis- ' 
consin, and University of Wyoming. 

Of these campus schools oi university training schools, most are 
senior or regular 4-year high schools, but three include junior high 
school units, and six include elementary school units. Usually the • 
school building is also used for purposes other than student teaching,, 
such as for offices or for regular class work in education. 
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It is to be regretted that the numller of institutionally owned,- 
maintained, or controlled training schools is not larger. It is true 
that the expense to the institution of construction, operation, and 
maintenance of th^e schools is considerable and that public schools 
are commonly available to at least some extent for observation and 
practice. However, of 40 institutions reporting the use of public 
schools, only 10 report joint control of these schools by the institu* 
tion and public-school authorities. More than 30 institutions report 
the use of training schools over which they have little or no adminis- 
trative control. No institution reports, complete control of public 
schools not owned by the institution. This means that the most sig- 
nificant activity of the entire teacher-training program of the insti- 
tution is conditioned by the exigencies of purely local public-school 
situations, with contiimal possibilities for friction, and even actual 
* hostility toward important and necessary aspects of student teaching. 
Educational experimentation in' the public schools utilized for 
* training is commonly viewed with suspicion by parents, and often 
effective oppbsition is encountered on their part and on I*- . part of 
local school officials. Desired classes and units of instruction for 
student teachers are often hard to arrange on ^e high-school sched- 
ules. Institutional training officials are frequently unable to secure - 
satisfactory public-school teachers for demonstration lessons. De- 
sired sequences in the presentation of instructional units is difficulty 
when the exigencies of a public-school program *must be met. For 
every unusual departure from the usual public-school routine, time- 
consuming arrangements must be made by institutional authorities 
with" public-school teachers or other outside authorities over whom 
little or no control is exercised. It is small wbnder that most staff 
members and officers engaged in directing student teaching nearly 
^ always wish a campus school as one part of their laboratory training 
facilities. _ 

* One difficulty experienced by land-grant institutions in the use of 
public schools for student teaching is indicated by the number of 
student teachers spending excessive time in travel to and from prac- 
tice schools. Time is lost in regular class work, in the limited student- 
teaching period or in the study periods of student teachers. About 
three-fourths of the institutions report that they have student teachers 
spending one-half an hour or more pef day in travel to and from train- 
ing-school classes. It is impossible in some institutions with limited 
finances and poor location with reference to tra^ng classes to 
remedy this condition at pi^sent. Some institution^of • This type, 
however, are making considerable progress toward ^.solvi^ the prob- 
lem by^ the provision of school busses for pupils, by school cars for 
student teachers, by establishing campus training schools, or by 
organizing a system of apprentice teaching whereby the student 
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teacher remains on the job and concentrates his teaching for seTeral 
weeks at some school (iistant from the campus. * 

The public school affords a very valuable field for certain practice * 
purposes. Here the student teacher is enabled to secure his practice 
under genuine public-so)»ool conditions. Conditions in the campus 
training school are never quite the same as in public schools. Often, 
however, opportunities for observing really superior demonstration 
teaching, the use of college equipment and’ facilities, and for the 
securing of all the advantages of practice under controlled conditions 
and close supervision outweigh the opportunities for student teach- 
ing in the available public schools. Each type of school affords 
experiences of valuq to prospective teachers, and the ideal situation 
would provide for both an institutionally owned campus school and 
public-school practice facilities. 

% 

. Training Schools and Training Classes 

Training schools or practice classes are made use of over varying 
periods of time during the regular year, ranging from 1 month to 12 
months; most commonly they are utilized 6 weeks, 1 semester, or J 
school year. I* our institutions use their training classes for 1 month 
only, while 10 mak^ use o{ them for 5 tor 6 wfeeks. It is possible for 
some of these institutions, by utilizing for the entire year the train- 
ing classes available, to enlarge considerably their existing oppor- 
tunities for practice-. This, of course, will necessitate certain adjust- 
ments in the scheduling of student teachers, such as alternation of 
successive groups of trainees between regular class work and student 
leaching. • ' 

Twenty-four training schools were reported utilized for educa 
tional experimentation, other than that involved in regular training 
school pract^e work. While the primary function of the training 
school is the inculcation of skills by practice in actual teaching, insti- 
tutions that have adequate funds and personnel for an expansion of 
activities can i© no other way contribute, better to the general ad- 
vancement of professional education in this country than by con- 
trolled educational experimentation in actual teaching situations. It 
is to be hoped that institutions in a position to do so may be privi- 
leged to expand this desirable type of work. It is possible, of course; 
for all teacher-training units th^t have practice facilities to under- 
limited oiiiount of simple educational experimentation of 
primary interest to teachers ii^ their routine class-rQom work. 

average number of pupils available per institution W student 
'Witching is approximately 438. This^number does not include the 
pupils utilized for observation only. Observation pupils utilized 
vary in numbers from day to day, dependent often upon "arrange- 
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ni6nts with public-school authorities. The number of pupils utilized 
for actual practice also varies constantly. The averdge number of 
^ training-school classes availfiftble for practice per institution is 18. 
The enrollment of classes tauglit by student teachers is^typically 24, 
with an average mininiiftn of 14 and an average maximum of 34. 
Classes are largest in city high schools used for practice. An older 
practice of having two student teachers active in a class room at one 
time seems to have largely disap]>eared. li«xcept for observation, no 
institution reported more than one student teacher assigned to the 
same practice class during the same teaching period. 

Special Facilities for Student Teaching 

• In land-grant institutions having- inadequate practice facilities as 
well a.s in institutions well provided in this respect a variety of 
special facilities for student teacliing and observation are provided. 
Among such special facilities reported arei (1) Substitute or emerg- 
ency teacliiug in public schools;. (2) substitution of work in course 
for student, teaching; (3) research; (4) observation arranged at 
irregular intervals; (5) pupils brought in from near-by schools for 
occasional demonstration lessons; (C) observation away from the 
ctcmpiis for study of special aspects of instruction; (7) participation 
in certain extracurricular activities, such- as athletics, orchestra, etc., 
with practice in direction of such acti^j^ms; (8) work in principals 
offiee; and (9) uttendanca tjpon social wSirs of the schools. 

Some of these activities no doubt are occasionally of value to pro- 
spective teachers, since the activities of teachers cover a very large 
' range and specific practice in directing the activities of high-school 
students is. highly desirable in a variety of directions. However, 
most^f the activities listed are not organized to meet the specific 
needs of teachers. • Such activities are too often almost desperate 
attempts to meet, in the absence of adequate facilities, the necessary 
requirements for certification and the local institutional regulations 
concerning the amount of student teaching to be given. An adequate 
training program should be as well organized, have as definite aims, 

- and be as woll scheduled and condfl^^ed as any other class in the in- ^ 
fiti^ution. * It is difficult to see how an occasional excursion to a din- 
’tant school can he substituted for the active, direct, and continuous 
leaching of children afforded in well-organized training centers.- 

The substitution of academic and technical courses for actual prac- | 
tice te^hing seems futile. The* activities of an interne in a hospital i 
are qui£e different from the activities of a. student who is mastering a i 
textbook in chemistry. Courses* in subject matter are highly de- . 
'.sirable and necessary; hut the teaching of a class ro^ full of boys 
mid girls demands an entirely different set of reactidns on the part 
of the teacher. \ ^ 
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* Special activities, therefore, Hot -conducted in conjunction with 
well-organized courses in student teaching or which are offered as a 
substitute for studefft teaching must be chosen with ver^ great care 
and with definite objectives in view. Student teaching programs 
for each student in training should be worked dut with a* view to 
affording specific practice in the fields of specialization or semi- 
specialization in which the student is working. The choice of special 
activities to be undertaken then becomes a different matter. 

CdUge classes or suhcolleghte, desses^ vtUhed for ohsewq^cm or * 
student teachm.g. — Eleven institutions utilized 93 college classes fob 
observation or student teaching work for credit. Three institutions 
lise subcollegiat© classes, other than in the training school, for observa* 
tion; while six institutions use such classes for student teaching. 

The expedient of using college classes for student teaching pur- 
poses, while occasionally permissible perhaps for infrequent types 
of observation work, is an exceedingly undesirable one for two 
reasons: First, the teaching of adults affords a different type of 
specific learning from that of teaching public-school students; second, 
the use of college classes is usually merely an attempt to set up a 
substitute for genuine practice work wdth secondary or elementary 
pupils, resulting in further delay in providing satisfactory facilities. 
When college classes are depended upon, to anj' large extent, for 
student teaching facilities, most unsatisfactory trainiiig^ conditions 
prevail. The practice afforded is usually sporadic, unorganized, and 
misdirected. College students would ordinarily resent' any really 
continuous program of student teaching undertaken by their fellow 
students in such classes. Few undergraduate college students will 
undertake, immediately upqn graduation, actual instruction in college 
classes. Their worff will be with a different class of students, and 
their training should be in the teaching of sych sttidents. 

Administrative ^fid “professional organization of student teach- 
ing. — ^More than a dozen different officers- are reperted resi)Ohsible 
for the direction of the work of supervising teachers in land-grant 
institutions. Those most commonly reported are shown in the 
following table; 


Tabue 37. — Offlcials respOMlblc for the dlrct'Hon of the tcork %1V(mtonstniHon 
and critic teachers in-the art's and sekme geneml education teooher-traininif 
units of S4 institutions.* 


Offlclal 


Number of 
Institution* 


Dean of edacatlon 9 

Dean of subject-matter major division Mbcr than (Hlucatlon. 9 

Hoad of department of education ?_ 12 


' Principal of school utilized for sarvatioh and student teaching 12 * 

Director of student (euehing or of irnlulng sohooln 8 


* 8avenl other offlcials irere occasionally mentioned. 
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The use of public schools for practice facilities complicates the 
adminiitrative organization i^^ost institutions. The principals of 
the schools used by student teachers direct the work of supervising 
teachers wholly, or in part, in 12<land-gr^nt colleges. In many in- 
stitutions 2 Or more separated teacher-training units must make their 
own individual arrangements for control over the supervision of 
practice work, hence arrangements may differ within the same 
institution. 

In many of the larger and more progressive State teachers colleges 
and normal schools the office of director of training has )>eeh es- 
tablished. This position is often coortlinate with that of deans or 
directors of major divisions.. The need for some such office in many 
of the land-grant institutions is rather evident. In eight institutions 
officers with specific powers of this general type^ are functioning. 

Among the ofiQcers reported who preside over group meetings or Conferences 
held with trainees are: The dean of educallon; the head of the department of 
education; .director of training: director of student teaching; prlnei|>al of 
the high schotil; principal of the elementnry school; critic ;, demonstration 
teacher: staff members of almost every rank; supervisors; room teachers; 
and others. The head of the <lepnrtmont of e<lucatlon -is Infrequently men- 
tioned. This indicates confusion of functional orguniKation. . 


* In institutions having two or more separated teacher-training de- 

• partments general group meetings or conferences are difficult to 

arrange, and smaller group meetings must Vte held. While much' 
of the effective assistance given trainees by the teacher-training staff 
may well'be offered at individual or small group conferences, the 
place of thtj general group meeting or conference is well established 
in the best training programs. Here numerous matters of getreral 
interest may be taken up and a very effective means afforded of 
promoting professional morale and esprit de corps. The general 
head or coordinator of the whole program o^ student teaching 
logically presides over the general conference or groan meeting of 
all student teachers somewhat as a principal or^supmntendent of 
schools presides over his general faculty meetings. ^ * 

Participation of teachers of professional educail&n other thorn stu- 
dent teaching in training-school activities. — There is a tenancy to 
organize more and more the work in professional education and 
in academic subject-matter around the .student’s experiences in the 
training school. One of the most difficult problems, in establishing 
, a well-coordinated program of teacher training is to secure thq coop- 
eration of teachers of academic, technical," and education subjects 
with the supervising teachers. 

In only 11 institutions were special-demonstration lessons, in which 
practice pupils were utilized, taught in connection with the regular 
class-room work in academic or technical work or in professional 
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education other than student teaching. It is noteworthy, however, 
that most of the special dcnionistration lessons* reported were taught 
in institutions most commonly mentioned as leading thh way in the 
professional training of teachers. In the 11 institutions reporting 
an average of. about 18 demonstration Ifssons per institution were 
(aught in connection with two courses in education per institution. 

In 19 institiltioiis none of-the tfehchers in courses of special methods 
and general education other than the members of the trajning-school 
staff actually participated in the professional activities of the train- 
ing school during 1927-28. Ten institutions reported that all the 
teachers of such courses,. participated in training-school activities. 
Seven institutions reported that half or less of their professional edu- 
cation staff were in active touch wilh the work of the training school. 
Clearly the need is urgent for the establishment of some means 
"hereby the professional work of all 'teacher-training staff members 
may be more nearly unified. It is extremely diflBcult to" see how a 
course in methods of teaching can be taught without oli.servation of 
the actual teaching process. A course in child psychology which does 
not .include abundant opportunity for the observation of school 
children in action would seem to miss almost ^ntir^ ly what might 
A\ell be the core and center of such work. Abstract princij)les of edu- 
^cation may' be more readily understood and are more convincing if 
‘presented in conjunction with practical teaching situations. 

Some of the institutions, appreciating the necessity for maintain- 
-ing cooperative relations with public schools uilized for training 
teachers, have appointed the principals of the public schools as 
members of the regular staff. ■♦This practical means of insuring 
working arrangements with the public schools utilized for training 
may, however, result in very unsatisfactory standards of supervision 
of directed teaching. 

. The actual supervision of student teachers is widely disperaoil 
among many different staff jiienibers. In answer to the question 
“Who customarily marks (or grades) the student teacher? ” almost 
every type of staff member of the institution or of the^training high 
school was mentioned, including the critic, the kgh-school teacher 
in charge, the methods teacher, a professor of the institution, director 
of training, general suinnvisor, head of department, State super- 
visor, and high-school principal. Often ^wo or more bf these officers 

or staff members may share the function. 

* 

The anpervlttlon of student teaching of laboratory scleiiicc affords another 
<‘xam|)le of the Olsporsiil of the suiierrlsofy function. Thls^lMIklect Is 8ui)er- 
vIh^ in variouR institutions by- the hlah-school teacher of science, the collese 
profesBor In charge, the teacher of ugiiculturul e<lucatioD or of other vocaUunal 
subjects, the director of training, science professor, critic, and six or elabt 
other dlffeoont staff members. ^ 
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The need is urgent for some means of coordinating the work of 
the teachers of professional education and the work of the training 
school, but it is difficult to generalize as to the best means to be 
ad(^ted in yiew of the rather chaotic organization of teacher train- 
ing as a whole in many institutions. Certainly any administra- 
tive means which may be set up should begin in one central organi- 
zatipp rather than in several unrelated teacher-training units in the 
same institution. 

• , 

Contrihution of institutions toward meeting the expenses of public 
schools utilized for student teaching. — ^The difficulties encountered in 
securing practice facilities necessitate numerous adjustments with 
local public-school systems. There is no uniform practice relative 
to either the amounts paid toward the support of the public schools 
or the precise nature of local working agreem^ts. Payments range 
from nothing to the entire expense of staff and facilities used. The 
most common arrangement consists in payment by the institution 
of a bonus or part of the salaries of supervising teachers or other 
high-school staff members utilized in the training program. Twenty- 
one institutions follow this convenient plan. 

The University of Dolawiire reimburses one local sphool for the amounts 
paid to supeni.'tlnp teachers in excess of the regular basic salary. At the 
Georgia State College, of Agriculture, the university pays the salaries of 
supervising tenchers in one school of agriculture and home economics; 
th another school, one-half the salary of the supervising teacher In liome 
economies education is paid. In the University of Idaho, $^500 Is paid 
to the city school for lUO student tenchers. In the University of Maine, a 
recent arrangement makes the local teacher a part-time member of the univer- 
sity staff. The Jlnstltntlon pa.vs part of her salary and makes her responsible 
for supervision. In the University of Nevada, public schools ifte paid ^7 to 
$50 per student teacher per semester. In Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, members of the tencher-tralnlng staff take the full responsibility of 
teaching the two all-day classes usc>d, relieving the public school authorities 
of Instructional expense. 

Unusual arrangements are soniotImc*s made. One Institution provides a clerk 
for the public school utilized and guarantees no increase In puplUcosts over 
other schools In tin* city. In another institution, the entire expense of one 
public school is met. OhIo.Stnte University remits the usual fees of stHne of 
the helplug teachers who register at the university. 

In so far as the practice may be stated, roughly two-fifths of the 21 
institutions that contribute to public-school expenditures pay from 
one-^ghtl^to one-fourth of the salaries of public-school teachers, uti- 
lized for supervisory work. One-fifth of the institutions typically 
, pay from one-fourth- to one-half of the salaries, one-fifth pay from 
half to all the salaries of the staff utilized, while one-fifth make ^pay- 
ments other than for salaries. » 

There are numerous reasons why local school systems in the vicinity 
of higher institutions should assist in every way possible in provid- 
ing practice facilities for the institutions. Nearly always the local 
community profits educationally more than any other aectioi;i of the , 
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State by the presence of the institution. It is to the interest of the 
State, which in part at least supports an<J controls the public schools, 
that adequate training facilities be provided the State-supported 
institutions that train teachers for public schools. Often the insti- 
tution will make possible a better public school than the local 
community would otherwise have. 

TransportaJiom expenses of student teachers . — In most of the land- 
, "^rant institutions at least some of the training schools utilized are 
located disadvantageously. Where the apprentice plan of student 
teacher is used the student leaves the institution for a definite period, 
often several weeks or months. When, however, tlie student teacher 
must travel daily for miles to and from the training school, the 
matter of arrangement of his transportation becomes a problem. 
Fifteen institutions pay the entire amount for transportation of 
student teachers to and from practice schools. Twenty-one institu- 
tions leave this matter to the student teachers. In a few institutions 
the expenses are shared by the institution and by the student teachers. 
The primary consideration, of course, is that convenient facilities 
be provided so ^at there is not much waste of time en route to and 
from the schools. In two or three institutions visitecf^Jtudents were 
left to find any means available for reaching the laboratory schools; 
“ hitch-hiking ” was the rule. Classes were occasionally missed and 
tardiness both at the training school and at classes in. the institution 
was frequent. 

Training-School Buildings 

The typical training school building was constructed in 1918. It 
is two or three stories in height and has no elevator. The building 
is constructed of brick. It is fairly convenient to student teachers, 
and training-school children, and has a good environment. Since 
the building is reasonajto modern the appearance of stairways, 
corridors, and general ipternal structure is fairly good. 

In five institutions the location of the training .school, in respect 
to convenience to |||tfflent teachers and training-school pupils, is 
very unsatisfactoi^. In three institutions these schools are poorly 
located in unsatisfactory surroundings. In the older institutions the 
interiors of the training schools are too often quite depressing. 
On the other hand, nearly a dozen training-school buildings have 
been constructed within the past five years and are well designed 
in accordance with modem ideas on construction of school plants. 

Training of Supervising Teachers 

Table 88 shows the highest degrees pos.ses.sed by demonstration 
and supervising teachers. It is sometimes *rue, of course, that staff 
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members have more training; than is indicated by the-hi^hest degrees 
possessed, but this convenient measure i^ useful for practical pur- 
poses. Data are given for separate teacher-training units for purposes 
of comparison. It will be noted in all teacher-training units that the 
training of supervising teachers is inadequate. It seems almost 
incredible that the bachelor’s degree is the highest degree of more 
than half the supervising teachers in general education. Conditions 
in this respect in both agricultural education and home economics 
education are better than in general education. It is to be feared 
that the traditional practice of employing low-paid workers in this 
field has an undue influence on institutional policies. College credit 
is given for the work of supervising teachers and student teaching 
is commonly recognized to be as important as other professional 
courses for prospective teachers. Since public-school teachers are 
frequently utilized for^ student teaching, mediocre public-school 
standards are too often institutional standards. A higher level of 
training for stipervising teacher§J»-1!m immediate necessity in many 
land-grant institutions. 


Tabu 38 . — Hiohest degrees and number held by demonstration and supervising 

teachers in /and~gr(int institutions 


Number of highest degrees held— 


Tflacher-tralnlDg unit 


Bachelor’s j 

Master’s 

Doctor’s 

None 

1 

1 

S 

4 

f 

V 

Agricultural education 

29 

31 

4 

1 

3 

2 

14 

Home-eooDomic8 educatiou 

► 37 

30 

1 

3 

lodustrial education 

10 

7 

Education. 

115 

74 

15 

1 

Commercial education 

9 

0 

Physical education for men 

17 

4 

0 

1 

2 

Phvsical education for women 

10 

4 

1 

Puolioschool music - 

6 

1 

1 

4 

Art education 

3 

j 

0 

2 

Others 

3 ' 

6 

0 







^ Experience of Supervising Teachers 

Table 39 shows the experience in their present positions of demon- 
stration and supervising teachers. Successful experience in teaching 
or in supervision is generally considered to be absolutely essential 
for effective supervisory work. Typically supervising teachers have 
held their present positions for three or four years, although the 
range is wide in i^pect to tenure. Twenty-three teachers have«held 
their present positions for one year only. Only a minority of the 
supervising teachers haVe had prior training in school experience. 
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Tabix 39.— Number of tfeart' ewperience in present position of imonstntion. and 
critic teachers in land-f/rant institutions 


f 

> 

* Tetcbor-tr&lnliig unit 

1 year 

2 yean 

3 U>4 
yean 

5 too 
years 

1 

1 

10 years 
or more 

Typical 
number 
of years' 
expaii- 
eooe 

1 

S 

1 

4 

* 4 

1 1 

7 

Ajnicultural education 

10 

14 

3 

/ 8 

/ 

/ 3 


25 

Iff 

14 

35 

m 


3-4 

Home-economics education 

21 

4 

OQ 

1 

Industrial education 
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Supervising Teachers 

Keporte were received concerning 80 full-time and 154 part-time 
supervising teachers in general education. Of the part-time teachers 
122 devoted only one-fourth of their time to the actual work of super- 
vision. 

The part-time supervising teachers two-thirds of the time taught 
subjects in education ; less than 6 per cent taugh vocational technical 
subject matter other than education. Nearly one-third taught arts 
and science subject matter. • 


Instructional Load of Supervising Teachers 

^ i 

The number of student teachers supervised by any one critic dur- 
ing a given practice period is- shown in Table 40. A wide range 
^fijists in the number of trainees supervised ; the typical number in 
general education is five, which is larger than in the vocational and 
nonacademic or “ special ” teacher-training units. , In those States 
in which a large oversupply of teachers of academic subjects is 
reported, some argument is afforded for the limitation of the num- 
ber of students, admitted to practice classes in liberal arts fields. In 
typical institutions, however, the number of students supervised by 
a critic is not in excess of standards proposed by authorities in this 
field. The number of student teachers reported, however, in some 
institutions is clearly an overload for supervising teachers. In this 
connection, it must be remembered that most supervising teachers are 
working only part-time in practice work. 
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Tahlb 40.— ATttwbcr 0 ^ student teachers (not in§tuding observers) supervised 
a critic during any given practice class period in land-grant institutions 
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Faculty lucmhershi-p of demonstration and supervising teachers.— 
In 25 institutions reporting, demonstration and supervising teachers 
are members of the general faculty of the institution. In 20 of the 
institutions reporting, such workers are not members of the faculty; 
most of these are teachers in local public high schools. The faculty 
lank of demonstration and- supervising teachers who are members 
of the institutional faculties is shown in Table 41. The very low 
rank given training school supervising teachers will be noted at 
once. More thaii half the training school teachers have less than 
professorial rank. In some of the institutmns listed that give the 
rank of professor to members of the training school faculty, the 
instructors have general administrative oversight only over actual 
training activities. 

As would be e.xpected, only about bne-third of the training school 
staffs are listed in the catalogues of the institjitions. Less than 
half are privileged to vote in faculty meetings. 

College credit, therefore, is commonly given student teachers for 
work done under individuals who do not belong to the institutional 
faculty and whose qualifications as a group are but little better 
than those of public-school teachers. 

Table 41— Faculty rank of number of demonstration and supervising teachers 
who are regular members of the institutional staff 
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Table 42. Faculty rcMc of demonstration and supervising teachers by institutions 


Bank 

None 1 1 

Assistant 

Instructor 

Assistant professor. 
Associate professor. 
.\djunct professor.. 
Professor 


Number of 
laatitutioDB 

20 

15 

12 

8 

10 

1 

6 


Salaries 


The salaries of supervising teachers are shown in Table 43. 
They are surprisingly low. They are not much higher than the 
average for successful teachers of experience in almost any good 
city high school. Salaries for supervising teachers’ in agricultural 
education are much better comparatively than for supervising teach- 
ers in other training units. 

Salaries, training, experience, and faculty rank are all on inter- 
related levels in respect to these items, and all levels can be raised 
when salari^ are increased. It is strongly recommended that all 
land-grant institutions in a position to do so make earnest efforts 
to raise the standards in respect to these itenas for demonstration 
and supervising teachers. 
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Special Requirements for Admission to Student Teaching 

Twenty-six out of 46 institutions reporting, state thVt they have 
in some degree special requirements for trainees prerequisite to ad- 
mission to student teaching. The requirements of 11 of the 26 
institutions are not definitely expressed. Typical among such re- 
quirements, are “high standing in class,” “satisfactory to director 
of student teaching,” “ poor students are required to withdraw,” 

acceptable disposition and personality,” etc. 

Fifteen institutions, however, have set up specific requirements 
in detmite ternas. The University of California at Los Angeles, 
permits no trainee to undertake student teaching who is short 10 
or more grade points. The trainee must also have the approval 
of the school physician and must j>ass a psychological test. One 
or two other institutions have a grade point or honor point system. 
Colorado Agricultural College and West Virginia University re- 
quire as a minimum an average grade of 80 per cent in all previous 
work. In several States prospective student teachers must rank in 
scholarship at least with the averse of all comparable students of 
the institution. ' 

There is good reason for the extension of selective requirements 
as applied to prospective teachers. It is a reasonable proposal for 
institutions in States now having a large oversupply of teachers in 
certain subjects and-ad^ich have inadequate training facilities, to 
limit the enrollments of inferior students in teacher-training cutr 
licula. This appears to be a better procedure than to overcroivd 
practice classes, pad the courses in student teaching with extraneous 
work, or shorten the period of practice. provided. 

Conditions Under Which Student Teaching is Waived 

Eight institutions report that they do not waive requirements for 
observation and student teaching under any conditions. Six insti- 
tutions do not make definite reports. Thirty-two institutions waive 
student teaching in one or more teacher-training units, to the ex- 
tent of perhaps 10 per cent of the' entire group of trainees. 

TTpIcal among the conditions vnder which trainees are permitted to stib- 
Btiture other work for student teaching, are the following in order of fre- 
quency: Previous teaching experience in any field ; successful teaching experi- 
ence in student’s major field of specialization ; superior ability demonstrated 
in student teaching; lack of pra^lce facllltlee; student teachiug done else- 
where ; stpdent not qualified ; and unavoidable confljet of classes. • 

Obviously waiving requirements in student teaching is not justi- 
fiable on the score of lack of student teaming facilities, because of 
conflicts with other classes and by reason of lack of qualifications on 
the part of students who are nevertheless permitted to graduate from 
leacher-training^ 4 {jnricul^. Arrangements mu^ be made to remedy 
111490 *- 80 — .14 
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such conditions if the institutions intend to maintain a real teacher- 
training program. 

If the student teacher is to be excused from practice at all, the 
following should be suggestive in determining the maximum degree 
of flexibility pern^itted in this respect. The Indiana State Board 
of Education regulations provide for a minimum of 40 months of 
certified successful experience in public schoolss In the University 
of Kentucky a teacher of successful experience of two years or more 
is given a chance to demonstrate his ability as a teacher. If he can 
satisfy the supervising teacher and the principal that he is a suffi- 
ciently skilled teacher, he is excused from student teaching. In the 
University of Maryland, student teaching is waived only in the 
case of experienced teachers who have a record of satisfactory teach- 
ing attested to by the State supervisor. In the University of Ne- 
braska, candidates must have had three years of successful teaching 
experience in high school. 

Per Cent of Student Teachers Failed in Practice 

Nineteen institutions report that no student teachers were failed 
in praclice during 1927-28. , Less than 4 per cent were failed in two 
institutions. This coiflparatively low percentage of failures among 
student teachers is variously explained. It is felt that student 
teachers are a rather select group and that decidedly deficient stu- 
dellits are usually weeded out before they undertake student teaching. 
This assumption is partially, but not wholly, justified. The assump- 
tion that student teachers in the senior class, for instance, are a 
superior group as compared to all other seniors not in student teach- 
ing can not easily be proved. Again, supervisors realize that cocn- 
plete failure in student teaching is iHt^er a severe blow for any 
student planning almost immediate entlance to service. Previous 
attention should have been given to students who have trained for 
a long time for entrance to a vocation. It is unfair to supervising 
teachers to require them to take the whole burden of redirecting 
poor students after they have passed all other institutional courses, 
'despite the fact that student teaching when properly conducted is 
a test of many abilities or traits that receive little consideration in 
such course. 

Activities of the Practice Perift . 

• 

About one-half of the land-grdnt insoitutions report that no defi- 
nite system of graduation of the* activities of- the practice period 
is established. Half report the requirement of about 10 hours of 
observation prior to actual class-room teaghing. On an overage 
80 per cent of the practice period is devoted to observation, 64 ]^r 

cent to actual class-room teaching and 16 per cent to other activ- , 
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I ities. Activities other than observation and actual teaching oc- 
casionally include a certain- amount of participation. This work 
has numerous potentialities, but is not yet very well orpanized. 
Such activities as conduct of assembly, diagnostic testing of pupils, 
special help for backward pupils, dramatics, and much similar 
work are legitimate activities of the practice period and in some 
[ institutions are organized and presented in a very definite' fashion. 
Several institutions, probably as the result of overcrowding of 
practice classes, permit entirely extraneous work on the i>art of 
the student teacher, such as preparation for technical or academic 
college class work. Such activities, while usually valuable, are not an 
inherent' part of the work in student teaching. It is unfortunate 
that lack of practice facilities should be permitted to result in 
cutting down the actual amount of legitimate work required in 
such an important course. 

Progressive institutions usually set up some system whereby grad* 
iial induction into the actual work of teaching is permitted the 
trainee. This practice is to be commended. There are many teach- 
ing activities that training classes do not provide for at present, and 
a graded system of participation tends to afford opportunity for 
extending the range of outcomes of the course. 

In a number of institutions improvement in the work in obser- 
vation is desirable. In a considerable number of observation classes, 
about all the observers do is to look on; there are no outlines or 
intensive reports required, no problems previously set up to be 
solved, and a minimum of conference is provided a^r the observa- 
tion is over. Such observation “ work ” is but little more profitable 
than the observation that the student teacher has done incidentally 
in other recitation periods in which he has participated since his 
first year in elementary school. Only vigorous and intensive direc- 
tion by trained supervisors will result in the elimination of daw- 
dling and perfunctory discussions of observations. 

A few institutions, such as those in Maryland, North Dakota, 
Nevada, and Wyoming, combine the courses in special methods with 
the courses in student teaching. The relationship between the two 
courses is very close, since special methods usually either inomedi- 
ately precedes or parallels student teaching. 

Number of Subjects Taught by Each Student Teacher 

In 20 institutions student teachers receive, practice in one subject 
only. In eight institutions practice is given in two subjects. Only 
in a very few institutions is practice given in three or more subjecta 
When it is remembered that beginning teachers very commonly are 
called upon to teach two or thrpe subjects in high school it is clear 
that a substantial number of teachers never receive any practice in 
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courses they are called upon to teach. Jt would appear that a wider 
range of teaching experience is desiraole in the training programs 
of many land-grant institutions. 


Conference with 


Stitdcnt^T 


eachers 


The number of group conferences held per month with student 
. teachers ranges from one to five; the typical practice is one per 
^eek. The number of group conferences is fewest in large city 
public high schools or in situations in which student teachers are 
widely dispersed among the public schools used for practice. 

The number of indivi<fual conferences held per week with each 
student teacher ranges from one to five; the typical practice is one 
or two per week. Since in an individual conference the supervising 
teacher functions to best advantage in her wotk with student teachers, 
any situation is unfortunate that does not admit of such conferences 
at the time each unit of practice class work is presented. It is not 
always necessary that long conferences be held, but certainly any 
significant major activity on the part of the student teacher is worthy 
of the direction and attention of the supervising teacher. 

In large institutions a great number of student teachers must be 
handled at times. It is difficult for the supervisor to visit student 
teachers often unless they are concentrated in one school. At times 
the training facilities are severely strained even of institutions ordi- 
narily provided with excellent provisions for practice. Hence con- 
siderable flexibility in local arrangements are sometimes necessary. 
Permanent crowding 'of practice classes, howevef, is rarely if ever 
necessary. 

Formal Written Letson Plans 


Of 38 institutions reporting on the type of lesson plans required, 
one-fourth require formal written plans in less than 10 per cent of 
the practice work. More than one-half require such lesson plans in 
40 per cent or more of the practice work. The tendency during 
recent years has been to decrease the number of formal written lesson 
plans that cover the work in minute detail. While practically all 
class work in the training schools should be thoroughly prepared 
and planned, a teacher who is really familiar with her material 
usually finds that a few well-planned notes, questions, illustrations, 
and similar material serve her purpose, especially during the close 
of the student teaching courses. While the supervisor must Icnow at 
a^ times whether the preparation of the teacher is thorough, there 
are better means to do this than by inspection of detailed written 
plans that, may serve only to conceal lack of preparation. 

The supervisory practice of usingf detailed rating scales for cadi 
. practice class is rather infrequently reported. Self-rating by .the 
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student occasionally is reported a helpful procedure. Perhaps half 
the institutions construct an<] use their own self-rating scales for stu- 
dent teachers, often adapting existing forms to their own purposes. 

f» 

Training-School Pupils 

The percentage of actual teaching of jJractice classes which is’done 
by student teachers is, on the whole, too high in land-grant insti- 
tutions. The welfare of the pupils in training schools must be safe- 
guarded. It is recommended in the standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges that at least two-fifths of the teaching in 
training scliools should be done. by regular teachers of the training 
school, or by regular members of (lie institutionaP faculty. This is 
desirable in order to provide for proper continuity of the work of 
training pupils, for their instruction by experienced teachers, and to 
insure confidence on the part of parents relative to the training school 
program. In the typibal' land-grant institution, 70 per cent of actual 
teaching of practice classes is done by student teachers. It is rec- 
ommended thal^ provisions be made,* whereby at lea*st 40 per cent of 
the a<^ual teaching of practice classes be done by experienced teachers. 
At present more than half of the land-grant institutions do not reach 
this standard in gne or more of their training schools. 

Conclusions 

Numerous difficult and pressing problems await solution in the up- 
buHdtng of student teaching facilities and practices in land-grant 
institutions. Among many needs, three may be especially stressed. 
First, is the lack of properly trained demonstration and supervising 
teachers. Only ^y material salary increases, careful' selection of 
staff, and professional recognition of such teachers by the institution 
can this need- be met. * 

A second j^essing need in a number of institutions is for a campus 
school, bette?’public-school prabtice facilities, or increased provisions 
for both. Only in part is the meeting of this need beyond the power 
of the land-grant institutions. They can not establish more public 
schools but they can provide means either to tafo the student teachers 
to available schools, or to bring training pupils to the instifution. 

A third major need is for the coordination of the general control 
of ob^rvafion^and practice Activities. Dispersed teacher-training 
units working apart from each- other, lack of sympathy with or un- 
derstanding of the training school' program by, regular technical, 
academic, or even professional education instructors, the use of widely 
separated public schools for training, and a, variety of other condi- 
tions render most desirable the establishment of some office or author- 
such as that of director of training with power to coordinate and 
dired student teaching throughput the institution. 
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*The procedure wherebj’ teachor-trnining personnel and officials 
may be of service in the improvement of instruction within the insti- 
tution us a whole is varied. Numerous local factors determine the 
success or failure of any programs tindertaken. The activities which 
are most commonly, undertaken, with some estimate of the results 
secured, are indicated in Table 44. 

Table 44 . — ActiviHcti undertaken hy trachcr-tmininff vnllt for the tmproirrncnt 
of instruction irithin the institutions as <i whole' 


Activity 


Offer rogtilar courws In subjects In education, which arc sttentied by fnculty 
rocnjbcrs ; 7 . 


Advise with or participate in activities of faculty committceis) appointed to 

formulate and conduct programs of Improvmieni 

Assist a«<l advise In coo^teralivo research on iiisiruclioiml i»roi>iems 'T.** 

Oner Indivldiial reports, by members of tho teacher-training staff, on problems 
of instruction 


OrfSDite or lead discussion groups.... 

Assist In daUrmlnlng minimum quallflcatlona of candidates fVr teaelfmg ^ 

♦Ions within the Institution..^ 

IM.isct aotual claaa vlBltation by qaallfled Individuals 
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12 
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4 
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0 


♦ Other dmm, all undertaken with excellent or worth-while results, are mentioned by one or mors 
invitations. Typlc^ among these are: Conducting psychological tests among vudents throughout ths 
Inetitotiofl, informally creating respect for study of teaching problems, and furnishing of faculty merntMi 
wUo reeding materia] and idyice relative to t|i^r teaching problems. 

' The improvement of instruction withm the teacher-training units 
themselves should be a matter of constant concern both to teacher- 
training staff members and officers within such units. A constant 
check should be maintained upon the validity and practicality of 
materials, teaching skills, and attitudes presented and taught by 
teacher trainers. Neither the colleagues of the education staff nor 
prospective teachers have thuch faith in principles or thebri^ thaw 
even teacher trainers themselves can not reduce to practice. Almost ' 
important means of teacher training and improvement of instruction 
is by practical demonstration.' 
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The means undertaken to improve instruction in the teacher-train- 
in^r units themselves and the results secured are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Table 45. — ArtlviNc9 undrrtnhcn for thn Unprmyrmcni of vuitruction ivithin the 

tcacher-traininff unitM^ 


Number of instltiUioiifl 
in which reeults irm n 


Activity 


Oryanlie disruseion Rroups within tenrber*!ralDinKdiv1slon(s) 

PtovkI© for individuRi reports on problems of Instruction, by members of 

icAcher trftimng stefT 

Fnraiz© lecturers or outside s|>eakers for servire to tlteteAcberlrnJnlnKstafT. ,,, 
Provido for conferences and consultatioos wuh outside cxiHsns on teacher- 

trsuing problems • 

Plan cooiieralive research between teacber t raining departments 

Provide foraciunl clasjwrooni visliatk'fi byqtialinwl Individuals 

Offer regular courses in education which are attemSed by metnl^rs of the 

leaclrer-training staff 

Offer special courses In subjects in e<lucalltm for mcml)ers of the teacber-i 
staff 
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Unsatle- 

factory 


> Other means undertaken with evce^lenl or worth-while results, are memlonod by one or more Institu- 
tions: Specialist in research provided staff members: provisions n»ade for regular aitendanoe at profeeiional 
conferenc'es and associations; college and deiwri mental staff meetings; constant Informal discu^oas of 
effective te^lilng held wit hip the odurniion faculty ami with cooperating teachera; student questionnaires 
on faculty feac^hing utilized; and subraission to dean of educatiou of outlines of courses; these are Informally 
discusser! by faculty. ^ 

^ Apparently the most successful activities undertaken for the im- 
provement of instniction in teacher-training units are the organiza- 
tion of discussion groups on professional problems, the provision 
for individual study and reports on problems of instruction, and 
i*t4«ntion of outside authorities for service to the teacher-training 
staff, either for lectures or for conference and consultations. Local 
conditions determine, to a large extent, the success or failure of the 
activities undertaken. Usually when the administrative setting is 
favorable, and adequate professional leadership supplied, favorable 
lesults are reported. 

Class Size 


Typical among purely administrative means fop the improvement 
of instruction is the regulation of the size of classes. The size of class 
sections in professional education courses is shown in Table 46. It 
will be noted that 235 class sections have enrollment of from one to 
four. This constitutes 8.3 per cent of a^ll class sectidbs for which 
reports were received. The teacher-training units in which the larg- 
est percentage of class sections with such enrollments are agricul- 
tural' education, industrial education, and physical education ’ for 
men, including athletic coaching, with percentages of 16.6, 14.8, 14.2, 
' respectively. Limited numbers in classes are desirable wh^ the 
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teacher mu^ do mu<m wc^k with individual students. This fact, 
however, does not constitute sufficient reason for the large number 
of class sections reported with the very low enrollment indicated. 
In some institutions with small enrollments, it is difficult to see how- 
the situation can be remedied if teacher training is to be undertaken 
at all in certain units ; but in many instftutions the number of small 
class sections could be cut down by the use of commonly known de- 
vices, such as alternati^ of courses, abandonment of relatively un- 
necessary courses, or abandonment of overly ambitious programs of 
expansion. Reference to Table 5 (p. 124) will show a surprisingly 
extens^ye list of objectives on the part of the land-grant institutions. 
Unjustified programs of expansion often lead to unduly small classes 
us well as to other troubles. 

More than one-fourth of the general education and the public- 
school music classes have enrollments of 40 or more. Thirty-six 
classes were reported in general education with enrollments of 100 
or more. Next in order among teacher-training units with classes 
of 40 or more are commercial education, physical education for 
men, and physical education for women. The greatest extremes in 
class size occur in physical education for men. 
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Chapter KIH. — Home Economics Teacher Training 



Studies published by the OflSce of Education indicate that rouglily 
about one-third of the women registered in 1917 for home economics 
work were preparing for teaching. Possibly a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of the graduates in home economics actually entered 
teaching. 

Since the curricula for home economics subject matter as taught 
even at the present time is usually much the same for prospective 
teachers as for othe^, detailed accounts of the trends in the devel- 
opment of the field are given in the part of the survey on undergrad- 
uate home economics.® 

The growth of professional education subject matter as a distin- 
guishing element of home economics teacher training, is very largely 
a development of this century. Prior to 1900 dependence>was placed 
almost entirely upon traditional subject-matter training/with very j 
little attention to' the largely undeveloped field of professional j 
education. Occasional rule-of-thumf> practices based upon class- ! 
room experience were imparted to prospective teachers. The idea 
that the instruction of the teacher should hinge largely upon the 
needs of high-school students did not then have the emphasis that it 
has to-day. Professional eduv*ation for that matter had little to 
offer in 1900. By 1917 the materials in the field of professional 
education were utilized to as large an extent as was perhaps justified. 
This work was largely offered in such courses as history of education, 
general psychology, courses in principles and theory, and general 
and sp(icial methods. Perhaps most land-grant institutions offered 
at least some opportunity for observation and to a less extent stu- 
dent teaching. While typically 15 or 20 lessons in observation and 
student teaching were afforded, such work was more often elective 
than required and too often was poorly organized and ineffective. 
Needless to say, consi^rable redirection of emphasis in all the sub- 
jects mentioned has taken place during the past decade. 

The prg^ization of home economics education with respect to 
supervision of public-school classroom instruction was not nearly 
so well developed before 1917 as it is to-day. Only six State officials, 



• See Vol. I, Paitxr. 
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largely part-time workers, are listed in Office of Education pub- 
lications as concerned with State work in home economics immedi- 
ately before this date. Jiluch of the time of these officials was spent 
^ in promoting industrial education programs. A corresponding lack 
of enyjhasis on the local supervision of home economics teaching 
existed in the counties and cities, although perhaps 2,500 high schools 
offered work in home economics. . ' 

Very little material on the strictly professional aspects of home 
economics teaching was available in print before 1917. There is 
still a scafcity of material on home economics teacher training when 
compared with the large quantity of printed material on general 
education. While large and substantial achievements have been at- 
tained in professional home economics teacher preparation, the field 
is still very much in thS making. More attention to the develop- 
ment of research in professional home economics teacher training 
should undoubtedly be given in land-gramt institutions, especially in 
the larger ones, and in those financially able to undertake extensive 
research and study. Especially worthy of commendation are begin- 
nings in the fifeld of research undertaken by institutions that have 
released one or more staff members for part o^ full time research in 
this field. The devepolment of graduate work in home economics 
education has been considerably delayed ; and a wider development of 
this work will be necessary before the full instructional possibilities 
of undergraduate teaching can be realized. 

‘ The passage of the Smith-Hughes Act afforded a very great stimu- 
lus for vocational teacher-training and a substantial part of the 
recent progress in the field of home economics may be attributed to 
the Federal subsidy provided for by the act although public-school 
vocational classes in home economics were not so heavily subsidized 
as those in vocational agriculture. The States, however, very 
quickly went so far in their local support of secondary school home 
economics education that they have more than made up for any 
lack in Federal support. The demand for home economics teachers 
is at present quite as heavy in the high schools as for teachers of 
vocational agriculture -or trades and industries, and is in excess of 
the demand for teachers of arts and science subjects. ' 

# 

Objectives 

The general objectives of teacher training in home economics are 
derived in the same way as they are for other types p{ teacher train- 
ing. The chief emphasis on the part of the home-economics teachers 
v* the preparation of pupils for worthjjJwnflS membership. However, 
scores of instructional activities^ttll under this head. The teacher 
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of home economics must give recognition to the isolation of many 
home makers, the diversity of their work, and the difference in the 
types of activities among homes. Recent changes in modern-day life 
have in some sections changed these conditions and have brought new 
responsibilities of an economic and social nature to the home. There 
is now less manual work but more actitvities of a managerial char- 
acter. Again, the teacher must provide iiot only for the needs of 
girls *'o have become or are already engaged in the occupation of 
home making for themselves or for others, but also for girls and 
women employed in institutional or conunercial work. New topics 
of instruction must be set up almost from year to year in the most 
progressive public schools and in the teacher-training institutions. 

In formulating teacher-training aims and objectives it is im- 
portant to know the general public-school teaching situation in 
which the trained graduate must work. Thirty-four institutions 
report that one of their objectives is training of junior high school 
teachers; 15 rural school teachers; and 14 teachers of elementary 
grades. Vocational home economics teacher trainers must, there- 
fore, harmonize their special programs with the work of the best ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, as well as with that of the best 
senior and regular 4-year nonvocational high schools. 

In the vocational all-day schools and classes, one-half of each day 
must be given over to vocational subjects including home economics, 
or this subject and the related subjects of science and art. School 
girls are usually given courses in food selection and preparation, 
clothing, diet, recreation necessary to maintain good health, work 
related to the care and training of children and other courses which 
better enable them to make satisfactory adjustments to family life. 
It will be noted that the term “ vocational homo economics,” there- 
fore, represents no revolutionary departure from the so-called non- 
vocational work in its modern development. Fundamentally, voca- 
tional home economics denotes an emphasis in an established held of 
which it is a part, rather than an entirely new held of work. 

TJie great diversity of the work of teachers of home economics is 
further illustrated by the fact that some of them must recognize 
the needs of more than 7,000 boys who are enrolled in home-eco- 
nomics coursoa; 456 of these pupils are in vocational day and eve- 
ning schools. Home-economics teachers must provide assistance to 
th^ boys by helping them become intelligent consumers, by helping 
thSIn keep physically ht, and by molding their attitudes in such way 
that they may participate more sympathetically in home and family 
life. Assistance may also be rendered them in developing standards 
of good taste, in helping them plan the financing, purchase, or 
building of horne^, and enabling them to become more effective par- 
ticipants in the other multitudinous activities of family life. 
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Supply and Demand 

According to Office of Education statistics. 3.78 per cent of all 
public high-school pupils were studying home economics in 1910; 
12.89 per cent in 1915; 14.27 j>er cent in 1922; and in 1928, if all 
pupils are counted without excluding duplicates, 16.48 per cent. A 
j conservative estimate of the number of individual pupils studying 
home economics in 1928 is 450,000. (See Table 47.) 

Table 47. — y umber of pupils of noncollegiate gral^nrolled in home economics 

* during T9J8, 1922, and 1928 


Type of schools 


1 


0 . Vocational federally aided units: 

All-day schools 

Evening school^ 

Part-time schools ; 

Total 

6. Total oil other home-economics pupils re^n^ by public and private 
high schools, including Junior nigh schools i 

All home economics pupils (total of a and 6); / 

Public., 

Private 

Total, all home-economics pupils 


Number 

of pupils 

u?- 

enrolled 

1918 

1922 

1928 

* , 

S 

4 

8,439 

22,300 

28,987 

66,025 

23,006 

48,881 

96,147 

28,916 


saTve 

118,708 

175,944 

83.333 

30Z428 

273,891 

101,087 
IZ 145 

807. M3 
13 «3 

435,000 

15,000 

114, 132 

331, 130 

1450,000 


» Approximate. 

In 1918, 3,276,' public schools and private secondary schools 
reported they ^ere teaching home >economics ; m 1922, 7,014 schools; 
and m 1926, 8,572 schools. Of this number in 1928, 1,160 were all- 
day vocational federally aided imits. (See Table 48.) 

The total number of teachers of home economics, which includes 
a very large number of part-time teachers of subjects other than 
home economics, has grown proportionately with the increase in 
number of pupils and of schools. No data concerning the exact 
number of full-time and part-time teachers of home .economics are 
available. There were 1,668 all-day vocational home-economics 
teachers in federally aided schools in 1928. There were in addition, 
2,912 vocational evening school teachers and 229 vocational part- 
time teachers. ' (See following table.) 
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Tabub 48. — Number of schools of noncolleffiate grade teaching home economics 

in 1918, 1922, and 1928 


Type of school or unit 

Number of schools lo^ 

> 1018 

1022 

1028 

" \ 

1 

.1 

8 

4 

a. Vocational federally aided units: 

All day 

200 

723 

1,1«> 

0» 

77 

Ev'eniog 

123 

410 

Part lime 

131 




Total 

323 

1,254 

5.750 

2.1(15 

6,407 

6. Total all other schools (public and private) teaching home economics.. 

1,734 

0 t All schools teaching home economics: 

Public 

2,865 

411 

6.500 

424 

8.072 

ifiOO 

Private 


Total, all schools 

3,276 

7, 014 

8,572 



1 Approximate. 


. Table 49. — Number of teachers of home ccfmomics tn vocational Jedcrally aided 

schools ^ 


Type of school 

Number of teachers In— 

^918 

1022 

1038 

1 

I 

1 

4 

All day 

48 

688 

(>) 

1.163 

1,735 

245 

1.658 

2,012 

2» 

Evening — * 

Part time 

Total 

736 

3, 143 

4,808 



> Data from U. 8. Federal Board for Vocational Education, Twelfth Annual Report, ld28. 
I Data not segreKSted. 


Approximately two out of three graduates in home economics 
teacher-training curricula in land-grant institutions now hold teach- 
ing positions in other than Smith-Hughes work in home economics. 
Reports from the land-grant colleges concerning the number of sec- 
ondary school teaching positions in home economics indicate that there 
are approximately four non-Smith-Hughes positions to one ^mith- 
Hughes position to be considered by the institutions in the place- 
ment of its*graduates.. Many institutions make little distinction be- 
tween the two types of work. The Smith-Hughes program is ap- 
parently thought of as setting up minimum requirements only. 
Many States have gone far beyond the original program set up for 
federally subsidized schools. 

A rough estimate of. the total number of graduates of home eco- 
nomics teacher-training curricula in all higher institutions, including 
the land-grant colleges, is about 1,400 per year. Not all of these 
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graduates enter teaching; the neai;est estimated proportion who do 
so is about 80 per cent. Many more new teachers of home economics 
who are not college graduates do nonvocational work on a part-time 
basis in the public schools of the country. 

Seven institutions report an oversupply of Home-economics teachers 
in their respective States; 17 report an approximately equal balance 
of^upply and'demand; and 14 report an undersupply. 

While more than half of the higher institutions of this country 
teach home economics, the teacher-training institutions need have 
little fear of flooding the market with teachers of home economics for 
at least the next few years. Teacher turnover in this field is rapid. 
If many more vocational schools are established, which seems prob- 
able as a result of additional Federal subsidies, the number of new 
teachers to be required will, of course, be increased proportionately. 

Administrative and Professional Organization 

Relationship v*ith t)ie F edeved' hocDrd.—'TYi^ unofficial and indirect 
nature of the relationships between the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and the teacher-training institutions that ordinarily pre- 
vails in the administration of the Smith-Hughes Act does not prevent 
the rendering of much informal professional assistance by the Federal 
board agents to the teacher-training program of the land-grant in- 
stitutions. These institutions report that participation in institu- 
tional conferences, visits with State officials to the institutions, and 
other activities of the agents and representatives of the Federal board 
are profitable and worthy of extension. 

There seems no sound reason why the Federal board if provided 
with necessary funds and personnel should not carry through cer- 
tain suitable types of research on problems of interest to the institu- 
tional staff members. The field of research in home economics is 
fertile and largely untilled. The knowledge of existing practice dis- 
seminated in the annual regional conferences called by the Federal 
board and participated in by teacher trainers is an invaluable service. 
Nothing but the most cordial welcome should await the extension of 
this, service by the pres^tation of additional scientifically derived 
(lata arrived at impartially by properly equipped Federal agencies. 
It is certam that the institutions tiiemselves are not at present enter- 
mg the field of research in home economics as extensively as the 
existing state of knowledge of this important field justifies. 

Difficulties confronted in odjusting the teacher^traiM/rig progronn 
to the requirements of the SnuthrHughes Most of the difficul- 
tiw confronted in adjusting the teacher-training program to the re- 
(juirements of the Smith-Hughes Act are .common to the establish- 





t 

ment of any new and worth-while program. Thirteen institutions 
'only report any difficulties. Judging from these reports the pioneer- 
ing stage in building up the Sinith-Hughes program has largely 
passed. 

Some of the difficulties occasionally mentioned are : Insufficient provisions 
for electives; difficulty In scheduling practice work in hlgh-school programs; 
related subjects not taught to meet home economics requirements; insufficient 
social science required; shortage of practice facilities (mentioned hy three 
Institutions) ; providing adequate vocational exi)erlence for prospective teach- j 
ers; giving teachers’ experience in observation and supervised home projects; I 
difficulty in understanding requirements and the administration of the act; 
too heavy requirements In chemistry; lack of interest on the part of the stu- : 
dent; and the pntper administrative placement of home-economics education In 
the existing administrative set-up of the Institution. 



It may be noted that many of the difficulties are merely the grow- 
ing pains of progress and are not due to jMiy inherent weakness in the 
Smith-Hughes program. They are the natural difficulties encoun- 
tered in raising standards, or in making necessary readjustments to 
local conditions. ' 

State Relationships 

The State board for vocational education is responsible for a sys- 
tem of vocational teacher trainings since teachers must be provided 
for the vocational schools. The board may have the .work done 
directly through*^ the State staff, or, more conunonly, may delegate 
the preservice teacher training to higher institutions within the 
State. In home-economics education, 39 land-grant colleges, among 
other institutions, have been approved for vocational teacher prepa- 
ration. Greater responsibility rests upon the land-grant teacher- 
training units for professional self-direction than upon vocational 
high schools, because fewer State-board regulations and sta^idards 
are actually applied to teacher training than to the work in secondary 
schools. 

The 40 States in which the land-grant institutions are approved 
for teacher training in home economics are shown in Table 50. In 
9 States, the separate State university is designated as the home- 
economics teacher-training institution^ in 9 States a State teachers 
college or normal school, and in 7 States, a women’s college. Still 
other types of institutions are designated in 4 States. Among the 
69 different institutions, there is abundant opportunity for varia- 
tion and experimentation in objectives and procedures in teacher 
draining. The land-grant institutions, however, by virtue of an 
early start, large enrollments, and richness of offerings, constitute 
the preponderant group among the total of 69 institutions. 
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Tahu: 60.— Type of Uutitutions approved for home economice teacher training 


Type of InatltutloD 


SUta 

\ 

^ 

Land* 

grant 

colleges 

Separated 
State uni* 
versitles 

Teachers 

oollem 

and 

normal 

schools 

Women's 

colleges 

Other 

public 

institu> 

tloos 

1 

t 

• 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Alabama 




y 


Aritona t 

X 





Arkansas 

X 





California 

X 


X 



Colorado., 

X 





Connecticut 

X 




» 

Delaware 






Florida 




y 


Georgia. 

X 



A 


Hawaii 

X 





Idaho -.1.1 ^ 

a X 





Illinois * 

X 


y 



Indiana 

X 

X 

/N 

y 



Iowa 

X 





Kansas t 

X 

X 

X 



Kentucky I 

X 





Louisiana _ 

X 





Maryland . 

X 





Maine 

X 





Massachusetts 



X 



Michigan 

X 


y 



Minnesota 

X 





Mississippi 






Mlseourl... ^ 

X 



A 


Montana.. 

X 

y 




Nebraska 

X 

/\ 




Nevada 

X 





New Hampshire 

X 





New Jersey 

X 





New Meiioo 

X 





New York 

X 


X 



North Carolina 




y 


North Dakota 

x' ■ 

1 


A 


Ohio 

X 




V/ 

Oklahoma 

X 

X 


C V 

A 

Oregon J 

X 

X 


A 


Pennsylvania 

X 




V 

Rhode Island 

X 




A 

South Carolina 




y 


South Dakota 

X 

X 


A 


Tennessee 

X 





Texas ...... ... 

Utah 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Vermont 

X 





Vi^inia 



V 


V 

Washington 

X 

X 



A 

West V^nla 

X 





Wisconsin 





V 

Wyoming 

X 




A 

Total 

40 

0 

0 


4 


Undesirable Duplication of Home Economics Teacher-Tr aining O^erings 

The matter of what constitutes “undesirable duplication” can be 
determined, of course, by judgment only and is subject to consider- 
able uncertainty a»4o the accuracy of conclusions in any one institu-' 
'^111490*— 30— TOLif-^ — ^15 
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tion. Since nearly 600 higher institutions of nil types offer courses 
in home economics, the problem of duplication has several aspects. 
Officials in only five land-grant institutions that train teachers have 
reported that undesirable duplication exists. These are between the 
offerings of teachers colleges and normal schools and the offerings 
of the land-grant institutions reporting. Only one land-grant insti- 
tution reports duplicarton with private higher institutions. 

If the home-economics teacher-training units of the land-grant 
institutions wish to retain or to e.xtend their existing programs, no 
better basis can be found than that of setting up a genuine program 
of professional teacher training primarily directed to meet the public- 
school needs of the State. The number and success of their product 
in teaching positions is the final criterion of the relative success of 
the several different types of institutions that train teachers either as 
a primary or as an incidental function. 

f 

Relationships With State Supervisory Staff 

Part-time supervisors often divide time with teacher-training de- 
partments of land-grant institutions, hence, unlike the full-time 
supervisors, the part-time workers usually have their headquarters 
at the institutions. This arrangement seems to work well, since a 
first-hand knowledge of actual field conditions by the supervisors 
may be applied directly to the training of prospective teachers. 
Such relationships should be encouraged and extended by the insti-' 
tution in all cases possible, by summer employment of the State 
supervisor, provision of part-time .work for her during the regular^ 
session, utilization of her services in institutional conferences, and 
by other means. 

Services rendered hy home economics teaeher -training units to 
educational agencies of the State. — ^The primary service, of course, 
of the home economics teacher-training units of the State is to supply 
teachers qualified for service in the public schools. Numerous other 
services were reported by officers of the home economics teacher- 
training unit. Some of these services are shown in Table 51. 

Table 51. — Ncrrtec* rendered during 1927-28 to cducaiionnl agenriek of the 
State by home *eeonom lea teacher-training unita 

Number 1 1 rooi 

Scrrlc*' nientlODod 

Place students In teaching positions t 30 

Staff members participate In outside (noninstltutiunal) educational activ- 
ities of the State .30 

Advisory and Informatory service afforde<l to tenctiera and adminlstrar- 

tors 27 

Group conferences held with school offlcials 24 

School exhibits supplied, directed, or judged 16 

jVsslstance given in forwarding legiKintive progruiim for support of pub- , 
He school education 13 
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o 

Service 

Asslstaiire piven in fonnulatinp rorlllioatirii 


Number times 
mentioned 

riMluiremeuts of State de- 


partment 11 

I’roiiiotioo* undertaken of public-school pliyskul education aud health 

work (including athletics) 7 

Teachers institutes conducteil I. 6 

I • 

C(K)peratlve studies of research undertaken with puhllc-sehool officials 6 

Surveys made relati\£ to sjkh ial school prohleins 4 

Educational research bureau conducted primarily for State service 4 

General surveys made of schools 2 

Educational addresses given 2 

Several other services Avere mentioned once each. 

t 


Internal Organisation of Home Economics Teacher Training 


The administrative placement of li(>me economics teacher-train- 
’in«r work durinjf the early part of the decade was usually in the 
lioiuc economics division. In about a dozen institutions it was organ- 
ized in the division of education. In 18 or 20 Institutions the work 
was in both divisions. At the present time, the administrative place- 
ment of home ecom»mics teacher training is indicated as nearly as it 
can' be shown in Table 52. The administrative organization of 
teacher training is very loosely defined in many institutions and 
many informal professional and administrative relationships exist 
that can not be indicated in thg table. A tendency exists to affiliate 
the home economics teacher-training work more closely with the 
major divisions or departments of education. The recent growth of 
large divisions, school, or colleges of education has strengthened 
this tendency. ^ 


Table. '52. — CoUegea, schooUt, or major divisiOM in which home eootiomuM 
tcachcr-traininy units arc orffonked in land i/rant institutions 

*'Tcacher-tni!nlng unit*’* here refers primarily in ofTertnir» In professlonnl education ami .special metbods 
!l)rimarlly for home-economtea teachers in traiolnR. Technical home ecohomica and related service 
.courses are usually organised in the appropriate major subject-matter divisions] 

Institution Major dirisioD in which orgAnited 

AIal)oma Polytechnic Institute.... .Home economics. 

University of Arizona jAgricuIture. 


University of Arkansas 

University of California - 

University of California at Los Angeles. 

Colorado Agricultural College.. 


Connecticut Agricultural College 

University of Delaware. ... 

Georgia State College ol Agriculture... 

University of Hawaii 

University of Idaho - 

University of Illinois 

Purdue University 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State Agricultural CoU^c 


Education. 

Do. 

Do. 

Department of rural and vocational 
education as elective work in degree 
course in home economics. 

Education. 

Home economics. 

Agriculture. 

Applied science. 

Letters and science.- 
Education. 

Do. » 

Home economics. 

General science. 
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Institution Major diviaioQ In which organiiad 

University of Kentucky — Education. 

Louisiana State University Home economics. 

University of Maine.-, ^ : Agriculture. 

University of Maryland Education. 

Michigan State College Home economloa. N 


University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri..^- 

Montana State College 

University. of NebrasHa 

University of Nevada 

University of New Hampshire 

Rutgfers University (Woman’s College) . 
Cornell University 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Ohio State Diversity 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Oregon Agricultural College 

•4 

Pennsylvania State College 

Rhode Island State College 

University of Tennessee 


Education and home economics. 

Education (home economics in college 
of agriculture). 

Household and industrial arts. 

Department of vocational education in 
college of agriculture. 

Education; technical jv^ork in agricul- 
ture. 

Department of education in college of 
liberal arts. 

Department of home economics 

Department of rural education in college 
of agriculture. 

Home economics. 

Agriculture and education. 

Home economics. 

Home economics and vocational educa- 
tion. 

Education. 

Home economics and department of 
psychology and education. 

Agriculture. 


r 


Agricultural College, of Utah Home economics and education. 

University of Vermont — Agriculture. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Ddl 
College. 

»■ State College of Washington Home economics and education. 

West Virginia University * Education and agriculture. 

University of Wisconsin Agriculture and education. 

University of Wyoming Education. 


A dual necessity confronts the teacher trainer in home economics. 
She must maintain connection with the technical home economics 
teacher-training work and, at the same time, maintain close relation- 
ships with the departments engaged in the professional work of 
training teachers. 

Undoubtedly the modern conception of teaching as a profession ► 
implies that the teacher trainer should be administratively asso- 
ciated with the institutional units engaged in professional teacher 
training. This will help to bring about the professionalization of 
teacher training as a distinctive and worthy activity. However, 
the best work of the teacher trainer can not be done without' nu-% 


merotts 'rgjMionships with the technical and academic departments 
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of the institutions, with State supervisory officials, and with the 
public schools. 

Tjie officials concerned in the selection of home economics teacher- 
training staff members in 27 institutions are shown in Table 53. The 
responsibility for this important function is rather wide]y dispersed. 
It will be noted that perhaps half of the officials who actually select 
teacher-training staff meinl)crs are primarily interested in adminii)- 
trative work or in subject-matter fields other tlian education or 
teacher training. Initial -proposals of the names of prospective staff 
members appear to be made chiefly in the departments of technical 
home economics, although in a minority of institutions the initiative 
is with officers in education. 


Ta6ix 53.—Officiais concerned in the selection of home economics in teaclur- 
trainiiiff staff members in JV land-grant itislitutintts 


> 

Official 

Nu 

Orlgina)!} 
proposes or 
initiates 
selection 

imber of in 

Actually 

selects 

-4 

StltUtlODS- 

Approves 

eelectioD 

% 

Appoints 

' 1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Ilfftd of deportment of— 





Hom^ioooomlce education 

4 

2 



Home economics k 

11 

fl 



Education 

* 3 

2 

3 


Dean or directory of— r 




Home ea)nomlcs 

1 

3 

3 


Education 

a 

7 

4 


Agriculture 


4 

2 

- 

Liberal arts ....I 



1 


Faculty 





University 1 



1 


Women’s college 


1 


College ! 


1 

i 

1 

President or chancellor 


4 

29 

Slate board for vocAtlonal education (or Slate BUtwvlsors) ... 

V 

1 

0 

o 

Board of trustees or regents 


1 


27 





8 







Officials Who Approve the Programs of Studies of Students in Hom6. 

Economics Teacher Training , 

The' educational guidance received by prospective teachers is an 
important aspect of institutional service. The officials who approve 
such home economics programs are shown in Table 54. The head of 
the home economics education department is more often concerned . 
in the approval of student programs t^an any other officer. Officers 
in education and technical home economics are next in order of men- 
tion. Only in the minority of institutions is approval required by 
officers, of both home economics and of education divisions. Prob- * 
ably a somewhat larger measure of cooperation exists*than was 

reported between technical and professional units. After making all 

■ ” , ... * 

a 
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due allowances, however, there is no doubt that excessive rigidity 
exists in the setting up of departmental limits, as between the subject- 
matter elements and the strictly professional elements of the entire 
teacher-training curriculum. Further evidence on this point is seen 
in the reports concerning the officials responsible for the determina- 
tion of the actual content and requirement^, of the several curricula 
in teacher training. In too many cases, the administrative organiza- 
tion of technical home economics subject matter and of education 
subject matter results in separate and unrelated programs in these 
fields. 


Tablb 54. — OJ?cio7« ivho approve jnvfjram iff studies in home economics tcnchrr 

traininff ^ 

Nutnltpr of 
Institutions 

, ^ OfflclalB n-portliiK 

Head of department dSSk 

Home economics education 26 

Education ^ 7 

Doan or diredor'^of — 

Education 10 

Home economics . 9 

Arts and science 2 

Agriculture ^ 

Others— 

Home economics staff members (other tho^aflBeers) 6 

Not elsewhere specified r 3 


Fikal Aspects 


The amount of money available for teacher training through the 
provision of the Nelson amendment is utilized to a negligible extent 
only. The allotment of Federal funds to the States by the provision 
of the Smith-Hughes Act for all vocational teacher- training in 
1928 was $1,096,705.93. The money, if expended, must be matched j 
• by an equal amount of State or local money. The minimum allot- 
ment to each State and the Territory of Hawaii is now $10,000. The 
amount of Federal funds expended in 1928 for each type of voca- 
tional teacher training was approximately as follo\ys: Home econom- 
ics, $340,278; agriculture, $352,215; trade and industry, $337,894. 
Thus the proportionate distribution among the three vocational fields 
is seen to be much the same.® * 

To the amount expended for home economics teacher’ training 
from Federal funds, should be added the expenditure of State and 
local money for vocational home economics teacher training. This 
’'amount in 1928 was $322,363 State money, and $141,630 Jocal money, 
a total of $463,893 for home econOTiic^vocational teacher training. 

* Twelfth AmmAl Report of the Federal Board for VocatioDtl Edacatloo. . , 
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The total expenditure for home economics vocational teacher train- 
ing from 1918 to 1928, inclusive, .was: Federal money, $3,176,092.97 j 
SAte money, $2,943,125.92 ; local money, $1,279,411.08; total, $7,371,- 
629.97. The total amount spent in this country for all types of home 
economics teacher training by all institutions and agencies is of 
course very much greater than this. 

The term ‘‘ teacher training ” has not always been definitely re- 
stricted even within the land-grant institutions; considerable purely 
technical work in home economics has been given in the past with 
teacher-training funds. A Federal Board ruling applicable in 1924 
lessened this practice. The uncertain line between purely technical 
subject matter and professionalized subject content for teachers, 
si)ccial methods and similar courses makes the matter of division of 
instructional costs a rather impractical procedure. 

Staff • 

^According to an existing ruling of the Federal board, vocational 
teacher trainers, in order to receive Federal^nds for their salaries, 
must meet certain minimum qualifications in respect to training and 
experience. In accordance with this ruling, separate State plans have 
set up quite similar requirements applicable to new appointees. Over 
loiir-fifths of the State plans prescribe four yehrs or more of ^home 
^ economics training of coljegiate grade. Six Srates require graduate 
work. Supervised teaching and speciabmethods in home economics 
and in supervision and tether training are required in approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the States. Administrative, supervisory, and 
teaching experience in appropriate fields of work is required in the 
majority of the States, while at least some home-making experience 
is required in very nearly all the States^ 

Returns from teacher-training institutions indicate that the teacher 
trainers actually exceed these requirements. The chief weakness 
in the qualifications of the teacher trainers is to be found among 
supervising teachers, especially high-scljo<>l room teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, who supervise in part the work of trainees. Some insti- 
tutions were unable even to state the qualifications of these public- 
school teachers. Usually they are college graduates; but, otherwise, 
often do not fully qualify as staff members to whose students college 
credit should be granted. 

The evening schools, provided for in 43 State plans, offer a very 
important service to home makers and other students over 16 years 
,^.of age. Workers anxious to jttiprove in their job make excellent 
prospects for instruction, but the teacher in evening schools must 
l)ossess or attain unusual abilily in segpring and holding public and 
class interest. Home and sometimes trade experience is an impoftanfl* 
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element required in the teaching equipment of evening school in- 
structors. The limitations to institutional training activities are 
clear in this respect. What the p>ossibilities ,are for expansion of 
campus or of in-service training to n^t such needs must await 
further study and experimentation. 

1 raimng 

The showing of home economics education staff members is unfavor- 
able when their training is compared with that of staff members in 
other institutional units. Of 123 teachers of education in the home- 
cconomics teacher-training unit, only 5.7 per cent havp a doctors 
degree. Nine and seven-tenths per cent have this degree in industrial 
education and 4.7 per cent in agricultural education. The number 
of home-economics teachers having the bachelor’s degree as the 
highest is larger than that of such staff members in agricultural edu- 
cation ; 41.5 per cent of the home economics teachers have the bach- 
elor’s degree as their highest degree, whereas the number is only 
28.4 per cent in agricultural education. Less than- 2 per cent of the 
teachers in home economics education have no degrees. A compari- 
son with industrial education is difficult, owing to the nature of the 
work, which often involves the use of men with practical trade 
experience, rather than long institutional training; 17.7 per cent 
of such staff members report having no degree. , There are, however, 
more staff members proportionately in industrial education having a 
doctor’s degree than in home economics. The percentage of staff 
members in home economics and agricultural education which have 
the master’s as their highest degree is 51.2 per cent and 56 per cent, 
respectively. In comparison with the general education unit, the 
showing of home economics education is distinctly^hnfavorable. 
While home economics education has 5.7 per cent o^ the staff mem- 
bers with the doctors degree, general educatiop has 33.1 per cent 
with the doctor’s degree. Al^compared with the 41.5 per cent in j 
home economics teacher training with the bachelor’s degree only, 
general education has only 27.2 per cent with^tUe bichelor’s degree as 
their highest. 

It is true that the possession of advanced graduate degrees is 
not the only measure of graduate training, since m^y staff mem- 
bers have done work above the A. B. degree that is not yet recog- 
nized by the possession of advanced degrees. Comparisons, however, 
by highest degrees held appear valid. 

The comparative lack of development of graduate and research 
work jn home-economics education accounts partly for the poor 
showing made in the amount ^f. training of staff members. The con- ! 
clufdon is inevitable that improvement in 


faculty trailing is de- 
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! ' cidedly desirable. Staff members should have some training in the 
techniques of research, and certainly should have advanced traming 
above \hat of the seniors who graduate under them. 

The possession of the M. A. degree or equivalent is the minimum 
requirement proposed for the majority of the home economics teacher- 
training staff. There is no justifiable reason for the low standing 
of the home . economics education staff in respect to at least this 
amount of graduate training. 

Faculty Ranks Held by Home Economics Teacher-Training Staff 

The typical faculty rank given staff members in home economics 
teacher training is not so high as that of staff members in agricul- 
tural, education or in industrial education ; 19.5 per cent of the homo 
economics teacher-training staff have the rank of professor, whereas 
22.6' per cent have the rank of professor in industrial education; 
35.1 in general education; and 40.5 per cent in agricultural educa- 
tion. There are a few more teachers proportionately who bave the 
rank of associate professor in home-economics education than in 
agricultural education or in general education, but the percentage 
of instructors in the lowest ranks is proportionately higher in 
home economics education than in the other teacher-training units. 

From a professional viewpoint, there would seem to be no reason 
why either salaries or faculty rank in home economics education 
should be any lower than that in other teacher-training units. If 
the home economics students of this country are to receive the type 
of service to ^ which they are entitled, the home economics education 
staff must first of all have the institutional prestige, influence, and 
salary that will enable selecting officers W secure staff members 
fully as proficient as any comparable workers in the institutions. 

Profes^nal Training of Home Economics Teacher-Training Staff Memb^ 

One measure, inadequate in itself, but nevertheless of some4alue 
as an indication of the professional training of teacher-training 
staff members is the amount of training they have had in professional 
education subjects. In this respect, W teachers in home-economics 
education compare favorably with those in all other teacher-training 
units except those in general education. The typical mumber of 
semester hours in professional education subjects reported for 
teachers in home ecotiomics education is between ^30 and 45 credit 
hours, the same as for industrial education and agricultural education 
staff members. Sound scholarship both in arts and sciences and in 
technical subject matter constitute essential elements of the training 
of all teachers, but the tendency in recent years is toward increasing 
the amount of training in professional education subjects for all 
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teacher trainers. This tendency may easily be carried to the extreme 
but for sometime will doubtless continue and it i§ unsafe in view of 
existing knowledge to set either a maximum or minimum standard. 
Judging by the practice in the most progressive land:grant institu- 
tions, about a year’s professional work should be required a? a mini- 
mum for all teacher trainers of professional rank. 

Home Economics Teacher-Training Curricula 

Home economics teacher training as conducted to-day involves' 
well-rounded preparation of the prospective teacher in the many 
phases of home-making education, It is convenient and helpful to 
conceive of the whole high-school program as revolving about the 
life needs of students, many of which find origin in thci^nvironment 
of the home. This conception at once recognizes the necessity for 
the inclusion not only of the usual home economics and professional 
education subject matter and practice, but also art, social scienbes, 
natural sciences, English and economics, < physical education and 
liealth ; in fact, elements of inost of the arts and science subjects, as 
well as some entirely new material. The possible breadth of curricula 
for home makers is measyred only by tire breadth of life activities 
connected with the home. 

Training in the related subjects of science and art, with reference 
to the needs of prospective home makers is not only desirable in con- 
nection with home-economics work, but also provides training in 
subject matter other than home economics for teachers called upon 
to give instruction in, these subjects part time in small or medium 
sized schools. 

Practically, of course, the relatively short period of institutional 
training is well taken up with only a fraction of the many topics 
that might be utilized in home-making education. Since education 
for home making in its present early stages is more a matter of 
selection^ from existing fields of subject matter than the upbuild- 
ing by research of an entirely new field, the redirection of emphasis 
in existing subject-matter fields is of considerable importanoa. 

Dbtribution of Curricula t)ver Subject-Matter Fields * 

% 

The approximate average number of semester hours required in 
1928 for g^duation in undergraduate home-economics curricula 
leading to a first degree is: Professional education, including psy- 
chology service courses, 20 semester hours; technical subject natter 
in home economics, 87 semester hours; arts and science and other 
required subjects, 58 semester hours; and electives, 18 semester hours; , 
total, 188 semester hours. „ 
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The median distribution given in 1916-17^ was: Prof^ional sub- 
jects, 18 semester hours; technical subjects, 49 semester hours; science 
[ and cultural subjects,' 62 semester hours; electives, 5 semester hours: 
total median requirements, 142 semester hours. 

[ While it is composed of subjects more or less im[>ortant in technical 
' home economics, there is a definite point of diminishing returns in 
the usefulness of natural science taken by prospective Xeachers of 
home economics. The actual needs of these teachers do not war- 
rant the extreme emphasis put on chemistry and similar subjects in 
some institutions.- There is no particular reason why a teacher of 
home economics, who is called upon to teach part-time arts and 
science subjects, i^hould not do her work in social science, economics, 
English, or other similar subjects as well as in the naturt^l sciences. . 
Home making is both a science and art, and certainly the cultural 
needs of a teacher should not be neglected. To help high-school 
girls meet as many needs as possible is the concern of every public- 
school teacher of home making. Hence, much of the change in home- 
economics curricula iq recent years has consisted in broadening the 
content of home economics to include usable subject-matter elements 
in the fields of economics and sociology. There are, however, a 
number of land-grant institutions with progress yet to make in this 
- direction. 

The rise in the number of group electives, on the whole, is a 
favorable tendency. A well-arranged system of group electives is 
very desirable in the larger institutions that must meet complex 
State .needs. The authorities in charge of teacher-training are in 
a better position to determine for the student her needs in training 
than the student herself. The varying needs of the several States 
for teachers of different types, such as for combination subjects, is 
a matter concerning which prospective teachers are rarely well 
informed, and continuous study by teacher-training officials them- 
selves is necessary properly to formulate teacher-training curricula 
to meet the needs of the teachers and of the State. 

Inspection of lists of courses offered by the institutions discloses 
a reduction during recent years in the requirements in mathematics 
and foreign languages. English, of course, is everywhere required in 
liberal measure. Natural science has been slightly reduced in 
amount. ♦ 

The work in technical home economics as offered is much the same 
in teacher training as in other fields, and is discussed in detail in the 
part of this report dealing with home economics.^ Elements, of the 
work of particular interest to teachers include most of the home 


^ Jarvli, C.,0.. Burrou of Bducatlon Ballettn, iai7. No. 88. 
* Sw* Vol. l' I*m t Xl.‘ 
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economics subject matter that is usable by high-school girls. Such 
materials include selected elements ^from clothing and textiles, food 
and nutrition, home management, family and commimity relation- 
ships, and child welfare and development. 

An opportunity exists for the professional education departments ' 
to contribute to the technical field of family and community relation- 
ships. Some development of this field may be attained in character 
education, and in training pupils to adapt to social needs. The full 
development of this subject is not within the possibilities of the home 
economics units alone, at least in their present stage of development. 
More research work is highly desirable in this field. There are 
several practical ways, in which instruction other than in class-room 
work may assist prospective teachers in the techniques of such work. 
For instance^be provision by the institution of facilities for coun- 
ciling prosp^K'e teachers on personal and social problems, informal 
instruction ii^related class work, the provision of a happy social 
situation within the institution, and wisely administered extra- 
curricular activities will help the trainee in her individual problems 
in the school community and will also assist her to give in turn 
similar service to her students. , 

Courses in Professional Education 

In Table 55 are shown the typical requirements in courses in pro- 
fessional education in home economics teacher-training curricula. A 
large variatiori in the number of semester houre required may be 
noted for most courses ; usually, however, each course is given two 
or three times per week for one semester. 

Special courses in education given by-^only a few institutions are 
not* listed in the table. Usually such courses are required for about 
the same amount of time as those shown. ' 

Tablb 55 . — Ttfpical requirements in courses in professional education in home 
economics teacher-training curricula 


Course 

Semester hours required 

Minimum 

Typical 

Maxinmm 

1 

1 

1 

4 

dbservatloQ and student teachlnf 

Bneclal methods In home economics 

Oeneral methods 

Piindplea of education (or of secondary education) 

Techninue of tsAohing. . _ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

a 

2-3 

2-3 

3 

2^ 

\ 

7 

8 

^ 4 

8 

Educational mychok^ (indadlng child study) 

General psycboiogyv 

Tests and meASurementi 

2 

2 

5 

6 

Administration and claasimm management 

2 

H 

i 

Vocational edneation...... 

*2 

2 

$ 

History of education (or of home economics eduoatito).. 

2 

3 

4 

Intfoducfi^n tn eduoation (or to tenohlng) •_ 


2^ 


Education 01 rural sociology 

2 

3 

4 
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Study of the catalogues of* land-grant institutions for previous 
years discloses a tendency toward the extension of requirements in 
observation and student teaching, educational psychology, introduc- 
tion to education and, to a less extent, in a few other subjects. De- 
creased requirements are noted in the history of education, general 
methods, and vocational education. 

The test most commonly applied nowadays to any course in educa- 
tion is the extent to which it results in better teaching or in greater 
ability to solve practical problems in professional work. Much study 
and research yet remains to be done concerning the relative effective- 
ness and value Of courses in professional education. Functional, 
rather than formal, traditional, or merely logical content is empha- 
sized at the present time. 

Sequence of Required Courses in Education 

No uniform practice is followed among land-grant institutions 
relative to the sequence of courses in professional education in home 
economics teacher-training curricula. A given course may be offered 
almost anywhere in the curriculum. The following order represents 
roughly the most common practice in so far as it may be discerned. 
General psychology is first in order, although in four institutions 
a cour^ in introduction to education or teaching is offered first. 
Educational psychology is second in order; child psychology, fhird; 
history of education, principles of education or of secondary educa- 
tion, and general methods are next in order; thereafter, tests and 
measurements, administration and class-room management, voca- 
tional education, techniqu^f teaching, special methods, and educa- 
tional* sociology are offered, without much differentiation as to the 
exact order. Special methods in home economics, and observation 
and student teaching are usually offered toward the close of the 
course. ^ 

’ Special Methods Courses ^ 

The Smith-Hughes program has contributed very greatly toward 
the development of really worth-while courses in special methods. 
Early in the decade, such courses often were too largely technical 
subject-matter courses; they were, in fact, subdivided and taught 
largely on the subject-matter basis of foods, o»of teldiles and cloth- 
ing. ' Now such work is more nearly linified and them is larger 
professional content. Experienced instructors with adequate train- 
ing in technical home economics, in arts and scien^, and- in profes- 
sional education, have in recent years, developed special methods 
courses that are among the most vital and most helpful of alh the 
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courses given prospective teachers. There is still room, however, for 
considerable improvement. Subject-matter specialists who have no 
training in professional education usually can do little more, in 
teaching special methods, than offer another course in technical home 
economics. Their only professional asset is the possible possession 
of successful public-school teaching experiencev 

The omission of much borrowed material in professional educa- 
tion, advanced general psychology and other subjects, has been 
brought about in recent years. Advanced technical material in home 
economics is likewise not quite so often stressed, and the elimination 
of certain traditional materials included only to satisfy academic 
ideas and the requirements of logical arrangement has likewise been 
effected. , 

Part-Time and Evening School Teachers 

The larger part of the present home economics teacher-training 
' activities of the land-grant institutions have to do with the training 
of regular day school teachers. Present indications for expansion of 
Federal support of the vocational education program seem to justify 
the belief that a number of new teachers will be required in part- 
time and evening schools in the near future. The qualifications 
necessary for part-time and evening school teachers differ sufficiently 
from those of all-day teachers to justify special training. The land- 
grant institutions are in a better position to do this work than the 
State supervisors and some of the other agencies that now assist in 
training this type of teacher. Promise for development in this field, 
of teacher training is ^ven by the exfiansion of programs in a few 
/ of the land-grant institutions such as those in Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. The summer school affords a con- 
venient entering wedge for beginning offerings in this field. 

The upward extension of the State' compulsory education laws 
relative to part-time attendance, the increasing public interest in 
education, and the establishment of educational offerings of genu- 
ine interest and use to young people have resulted in a considerable 
part-time program in the public ’schools. 

About three-flfths of the States now have Inwa relating to part-time school 
attendance. In 1029, 11 States reported 168 Federally aided part-time units 
• In home economics. - Since a typlcol arrangement of class work lif these units Is 
4 bonrs per week for 30 weeks and since the student body Is very unstable, 
special organization of the work is necessary. 

It is very difficult to secure teachers trained specifically for part- 
time work. This field is probably worthy of more development in 
the land-grant colleges than the limited number of part-time home 
economics vocational units would indicate. 
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Research in Home ^onomics Education 

Probably the greatest weakness in home-economics education at the 
present time is the lack of scientifically validated findings in respect 
to the objectives, practices, and actual achievements in this field. 
Federal and State staffs have done the best work possible but ^r- 
sonnel and facilities a«e very greatly limited. These staffs have 
many duties other than research. Only a comparatively few large 
public or private institutions, such as Teachers College, Columbia 
University, University of Chicago, University of Minnesota, Iowa 
. State College, and a very^ few others, ha,ve undertaken large and 
continuous programs ol^research in the field. It is true that courses 
in home making may draw some ^f ir content from related fields 
such as science, professional education,'sociology, economics, and child 
psychology, but the field of home economics teacher training seems 
worthy of much greater development within itself. There is a 
marked scarcity o^ publications in the field of home economics teacher 
training; inspection of many bulletins and studies masquerading 
under the titje of home economics teacher training in reality affords 
only discussions of purely technical subjects, often of little distinctive 
professional interest or concern to prospective teachers. Only by en- 
larging the existing staff of professionally trained workers and by 
providing sufficient facilities for research, will adequate development 
of the field be possible. 

T ear when trainee begins to differentiate his curricvlvnn from that 
of students net preparing to teach.— In 8 institutions differentiation 
of work in home economics education begins in the freshman year; 
in 7 institutions, Yn the sophomore year; in 23 institutions, in the 
junior year; ii^ imitation, in the senior year. The trainee, there- 
fore, most commonly begins to differentiate her work in the junior 
year. The beginning of courses in education accounts for most of the 
differentiation. In 15 institutions at least, the curriculum taken by 
prospective teachers in the freshman and sophomore years is identical 
jg^ that taken by those not preparing to teach. The courses in edu- 
^Kfion account for most of the differentiation thereafter. The Nova- 
tion of teacher training from a semitrade level to the level of pro- 
fessional education may in the future affect somewhat the nature of 
undergraduate curricula. In such case, careful study of future ten- 
dencies in the preparation of professional workers in fields other 
than teaching will be suggestive as to lines of future curricular organ- .. 
ization. 

Degrees Granted 

The tacbelor’s degrees granted students whose primary interests are In home 
gnomics teacher training are as follows; B. 8. In 14 Institutions; B. «. In 
home vcoDomlc^ 11; B.A In agriculture In 8; B. S. In education In 2; Bd. B. 
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In 2; and B. A. In 1. In some Institutions Qiore than one type of bachelor's 
degree muy be granted prospective teachers of home economics. 

Evidently little progress has been made to,war^ the establishment 
of a strictly professional degree in home economics education. 
There is some tendency in State teacher-training institutions to set 
up professional degrees. In all probability, however, it will be some 
time before the degree of B, S. in home economics education vrill be 
established for all students in home economics teacher training in 
land-grant institutions. 

The major divisions in which degrees are granted in home eco- 
nomics teacher training in 33 institutions are as follows: Home 
economics, 17; education, 8; agriculture, 6; arts and, science, 2. The 
increase in the number of institutions in which the degrees are 
granted in education corresponds roughly to the comparatively 
recent increase in the number of such schools and colleges. The 
rather close affiliation of home economics education with the field of 
technical ho^e economics, has not been greatly affected by this 
tendency. 

Length of Home Economics Teacher-Training Curricula 

Twenty-two institutions report home economics teacher-training 
curricula extending throufh the 4-year college courses; 2 institu- 
tions report curricula extending through the sophomore, junioc, and 
senior year; 8 institutions, curricula extending through the junior 
and senior year; and 7 institutions, curricula confined to the senior 
year alone. However, as previously indicated, in most of the 4-year, 
3-year, and even 2-year teacher-training curricula, very little dif- 
ferentiation exists between teacher-training curricula and curricula 
takeQ by the students in other home economics fields. 

Changes Planned in the Extent of Offerings in Teacher Training 

Seven institutions report that they plan to extend their offerings 
in teacher training; 16 report no changes contemplated; and no 
institutions report plans to decrease or discontinue any existing 
curricular offerings. Among the changes planned are: The estab- 
lishment of graduate work in regular session in large institutions, 
and to a limited extent in medium-sized institutions as well ; expan- 
sion of opportunities for observation and student-teaching facilities; 
establishment of nursery schools ; extension of the professional edu- 
cation element of teacher-training curricula; enlargement of staff; 
and enlargement of offerings in adult education. 
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Professionalized Subject Mattel 


While the concept of professionalized subject matter is not ac- 
cepted by all teacher trainers as a solution of the difficult problem 
of synthesizing work in professional education and technical sub- 
ject matter, a comparatively large number of institutions report 
courses, the content of which meets the usual accepted definition. 
Almost every subject in home economics is reported by some insti- 
tution as possessing content or organization specifically determined 
by the needs of ‘teachers and not primarily by general aims other 
than teaching. Good teaching everywhere affords the first charac- 
teristic embodied in the definition of professionalized subject mat- 
ter, regardless of the terminology employed to designate such 
teaching. 

The desire to prevent a lopsided developinent of either technical 
home economics or of professional education is encouraging. TJiis 
desire will continue to grow as college teachers become better trained 
professionally and more imbued with the idea of presenting work 
with the primary ^phasis on the actual needs of trainees, rather 
than upon the mere mastery of education subjects or traditional 
subject matter. 

The size of clasps or class sections in home economics education 
L«! shown in Table 56. The percentage of classes with enrollments 
of 4 or fewer is 9.3 per cent. The typical enrollment is 15 to 19. 
Classes in home-economics education are larger as a rule than those in 
agricultural education. 

Institutions maintaining the ipmall classes of fewer than, five 
students noted in the table should face frankly the reasons for their 
existence. Attention to this condition will usually result in reor- 
ganization of the work and the elino^jnation of all but a few such 
classes. 


TiBUi 66 . — BUce of classes and class sections in education courses in home 

economics teacher training 


Eorollmeot 

Nambtf 
ofclusea 
or claaa 
aectlooB 

Peroent- 

* SnroUmont 

N amber 
of claMas 
or olw 
McUons 

F%roent- 

lt0 4 

u 

0.8 

25 to » 

16 

lao 

StoO 

87 

24.7 

30 to 39 

17 

ILS 

lOtoU 

18 

110 

40 or more 

1 

,7 

lA to 10 

28 

18. 7 




»to34 

20 

13.3 

Total 

. 160 

loao 



1 





Observation and Student Teaching ' 


The average amonnt of observation and stadent teaching required In home 
economlca education is 8 semeater hours ; the range Is from 2 to 7 semester 
board. The highest- requirements are in the Unlveralty of California at Lot 
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Angeles. Connectloot Agricaltural College, University of New HampMhlre Rut- 
gers University [Women's College], Ohio State University, Pennsylvania State 
College, and the Agricultnral College of Utah, all of which require six or more 
semester hours. * 

The course In student teaching is typlmilly one* semester l/ length Five 
class swtions per week are commonly taught. The u.sual lengtifof the practice 
period Is M minutes, reported in 19 institutions; 00 minutes In 12 Institutions' 
and 4o minutes In 11 Institutions. Other time allotments such as the 120- 
mlnute period were occasionally reported. 


Reports were received from 36 institutions having training schools 
or practice cla.sses in home economics education. Data were given 
wholly or in part for 90 training schools or units. Of these; eight 
are utilized for apprentice teaching only. Typically each institution 
has the use or partial use of two or three seifarate schools. The range 
is from one to seven or more such units. 

The organization of the schools for which reports were received and 
in which practice classes are organized is as follows: 46 are senior 
or regular 4-year high schools, 16 are junior high schools, and 14 are 
elementary schools. Sometimes two or three of these groups of 
classes are hoaeed in one building. 

Twenty-five of the 76 schools for which reports were received are 
regular vocational high schools. In 34 schools vocational classes are 
utilized. In about the same number non vocational classes are used. 
Student-teaching classes should aflforji conditions as nearly the same 
as possible as the work later to be done on the job. Hence, vocational ^ 
classes should be utilized for student teaching whenever possible by 
prospective teachers of purely vocational work. If the teacher plans 
for other tf^es of teaching in home economics, appropriate facilities 
should be provided, such as for prevocational courses in the junior 
high school. Practice should be given in any other major- subject- 
matter fields that later wil^be taught. \ 

Fifteen of the schools for which reports were received are located 
in rural or semirural centers of fewer than 2,600 population, an(\40 
, %|re urban schools in towns or cities of 2,500 or more pppulati6n. 
Conditions in rural hdip^s under such conditions scarcely affect the 
thinking, much less the pmrHro «f the student teacher in urban 


Nearly all the practice b either public schools or insti- 

^ tutionally owned campus , two are private schools. Ten 

training unij^ are in university high schools or other schools owned 
by the institutions. No public schools are wholly controlled by the 
I ^ institution ; nine are, however, under joint control of the institutions 
and of local public-school authorities. Fifty-two practice schools or 
more than half were reported as not controlled by the institutions. 


Nature of Training Facilities 


' situations. 



• Conditions for student teachi 
oonditions.- 



rarely satisfactory under such 
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Eleven of the 90 schools Avere utilized /for observation only ; the 
remainder were utilized for both observation and *student teaching. 

The total number of pupils available for student teaching reported 
by 33 institutions from which data were received on this point in- 
cludes 3,514 vocational or semi vocational pupils and 3,243 pupils not 
classified as vocational pupils. The aveiuge number of vocational 
or semi vocational pupils available for each institution is thereiore 
108 and of nonvocational students slightly less. The range, how- 
ever, in the total number of pupils available among institutions, is 
from none, to almost the entire home economics enrollment of large 
city school systems. It should be noted that the classification of 
pupils as vocational and nonvocational is more or less a matter of 
terminology in many institutions. 

j I 

Tli^p nverace number of trnininc school classes or class sectlon.s available for 
praotico h) each Institution Is 12; the nverace minimum Is 10; the approximate 
meUiuii 16, ahci the average maximum 24. 

Typically, the land-^ant institutions are fairly well supplied with* 
practice material in home economics education and in general, most 
. institutions maintain reasonable standards in respect to the number- 
P.of their practice classes. The problem woi^ld be difficult, however, 
if it were insisted that only vo?ktional pupils, in the strict mcanin«r 
of the term, be utilize<j|^or student teaching. “ 

S , - Officials Responsible for the Work of Supervisors 

ministrative organization of the supervisory' staff of the 
nomics teacher-training practice unit in relation to other 
aining activities is not well defined in the majority of the 
land-grant institutions. Judging from the reports, the supervising 
teachers then^elves receive little professional direction iii their work. 
No.coordinating agency for the supervisory program is reported by 
14 institutions. In 10 institutions, however, the head of the depart-^ 
ment of home economics education coordinates or is in charge of the 
work of the supervising teachers. 

In seven Institutions, the prlnclpal'^f the school used for student teachine 
In charge; In live Institutions the head of a department of tScal home 
in this capacity ; whUe in four Institutions the head of a 
maintains oversight of such work Other 
offlclals responsible for the direction of the work of sunervlslnir tAnoi,ere «rl 

Amoog th<» official, are Iho deans of XSloS or.oM.Jl 
omlc8» and of artsi and scIgdc©; and cort&in profossora within tho infitifnfinn 




Demonstration and Supervising Teachers 


Reports were received concerning 82 demonstration and supervlsfhg 
teachers m home ' economics education. Of this number, 37 were* 
full-time and 46. part-time workers. The supervisor of student 
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teaching is ordinarily a member of the regular institutional sta^ and 
is usually on the home-economics faculty. Supervision is only a part 
and often a relatively small part of her job. 

Banks of 57 supervising teachers are: Professor, 5; associate 
professor, 6; assistant professor, 14; instructor, 27; and assistant, 

8. Beports received show a much larger 'number of public-school 
teachers without faculty rank that are utilized as supervisors than of 
institutional staff members so utilized. Many of the institutions 
found it difficult to give very much information about these non- 
institutional supervising teachers other than that they are Usually 
college graduates and perhaps as well qualified as any public-school 
teachers that can be found conveniently near the institution. 

The demonstration and supervising teachers»as a whole have lower 
rank than other members of the institutional faculty. J«st why 
is not wholly clear. It is true their work, constitutes a rather 
expensive ejgpient of the training program but it also constitutes 
probably the most important element. Teacher tjrainers rather 
generally agree that practice work has an^absolutely essential place 
in their program. If it is essential, it is worth paying for. 

Of 71 supervisors for whom reports were received. 37 have the 
bachelor’s as their highest degr^; 30 have the master’s as their 
highest degree; while reports were received for only one supervisor 
with the doctor’s degree. A large number of public-school super- 
vising teachers should be added to the total ; most of these have the 
bachelor’s degree only. 

Clearly the demonstration and supervising teachers areHhelow the 
general average of the institutional staff in respect to training. The 
level of training of these staff members would be shown as even 
lower were it not for the fact that many regular. teachers of college 
classes are included as part-time supervisors. More than half the 
supervising wachers have perhaps not more than ohe semester’s work 
* more than the seniors they instruct in student teaching. 

Usually a supervisor at a given time has in charge four student 
teachers. The maximum reported by any considerable number of 
institutions is five. The maximum set in the standards of institutions 
^ 'pninarily engaged in training teachers is six. Very few land-grant 
colleges exceed this number. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the part-time supervisors teach subjects 
• in education in their regqlar institutional class-room work, while 48 
per cdnt. teach technical subject matter other than education. 

Salaries of Supervising Teachers ^ 

The salaries of home economics supervising teachers are shown in 
Table 67. Outstanding is the low typical salary of both part-time 
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and full-time staff members. Salary levels, of course, correspond to 
the low levels of training and faculty rank elsewhere noted. In 
several land-grant institutions, salaries of supervising teachers ara 
no better than those of high-school teachers of home economics, 
many of whom, in fact, actually serve as supervising teachers for the 
land-grant institutions. It is evident, without further discussion, 
that immediate and material incre^es should be made in most land- 
grant institutions in the salaries of supervising teachers. It will 
then be possible to require more training and experience for this 
important group. . , 


Table 67. — Salaries of training school home economics demonstration and 

supervising teachers 


Salary nngt 9 

Number of staff 

Salary range 

$ 

Number of staff 

Part time 

Pull time 

Port time 

Pull time 

LAs than $500 

0 

0 

$2,501 to 12,750 

0 

4 

$501 to rao 

1 

0 

$2,751 to S3.000 

2 

$751 to $ 1,000 

1 

0 

13.001 to S3.250 > ... 

3 

1 

$ 1,001 to$lj2.50 

0 

0 

$3,251 to $3,500 

0 

1 

$1,251 to $1„500 

2 

0 

$3.1501 tn $3,7.50 

n 

a 

t 

$l,.'i01 to $1,750 

10 

2 

$3,7.M Ln $4,rmn 

0 

0 

1 

1 

$1,751 to $2.000 

11 

7 


V 

X 

$2,001 to $2,250 

4 

7 

TntAl 

45 

81 

$2,251 to $2,500 

M 

2 

3 



The typical supervising-teacher has been in her present position ■« 
from two to four years. About one supervisor in five is engaged * 

in her first year’s work. About the same proportion has had five 
to nine years’ experience. Reports were received for a few or no 
supervisors with more than 10 years’ experience in their present 
positions. 

From several viewpoints the qualifications and status of the home 
economics training supervisor are unsatisfactory. The turnover is ' 
relatively high, her professional prestige as represented by faculty 
rank is not satisfactory, her salary is poor, and she should have more 
graduate training. Typically, she can not claim even to have 
broad experience. It is very unfortunate that the important work of 
the training school ^should be given such unsatisfactory recognition ^ 
on the part of responsible officers in the institutions. 

f 

Distribution of StudenbTeacher’s Time Spent in Observation, ParddpaHoni 

and Actual Practice 

It is usually best for thfe student teacher to be inducted into her 
practice work gradually. Many progressive teacher-training insti- 
tutions have set up a system of graded participation with this aim 

t 
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in view. In home economics student teaching, the distribution of 
the time spent in practice classes is typically as follows: Observa- 
tion, 15 per cent ; participation, 20 per cent ; and actual student 
teaching, 65 per cent. The work in participation seems to be the 
most poorly defined of tiiese three stages of practice. Such work 
as preparation for special methods, courses, study of principles 
of education, conferences, etc., are often listed as participation. 
Work in participation is of chief value in the practice course when 
it serves as an actual introduction to class-room student teaching. 
Student teaching is a very definite and worthy training activity, and 
it seeins entirely unnecessary to substitute work in other general 
education or subject-matter courses in order to meet the quantitative 
requirements of the student teaching courses. 

Three institutions report that 40 per cent or more of the student- 
teaching courses is devoted to observation. Only the absence of 
sufficient student-teaching facilities appears to explain this rela- 
tively high proportion. Two institutions repoH that more than 
two-thirds of the work of student teaching is devoted to activities 
other than either observation or actual class-room teaching. Again, 
this proportion seems entirely too high. 

In the field of technical home economics alone, practice is given 
typically in only two subjects. As indicated elsewhere, the expan- 
sion of the traditional field of home economics into all the diverse 
fields covered by the general term “ home making ” would indicate 
that the existing range of preservice teacliing experiences should 
be considerably widened. Five institutions report progress in this 
direction. They afford practice in three or four topics in the 
general field of home making. The number of such institutions 
should be increased. 

Apprentice Teaching 

Returns were received from four institutions that employ the 
apprentice plan of student participation and teaching in home 
economics education : *Gonnecticut Agricultural College, University 
of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania State College, and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Some idea of the nature and extent of their work in 
apprentice teaching Ts shown in Table 68. 
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Tablb 58 . — Nature and extent of apprentice teaching in home economics educa- 
tion «n four Institutions ‘ 


Item 

Connecti- 
cut Agri- 
cultural 
CoUego 

Univer- 
sity of 
New 

1 liamp- 
1 shire 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

8taU 

College 

Rutgers 

Univer- 

sity 

t 

1 

1 

1 

4 

i 

Number of years apprentice work has boco established 

10 

10 

9 

4 

Number of students receiving anprenttcje iralumg 

Number of weeks during wnicb student Is engaged Id work 

• 18 

8 

17 

21 

(average) 

6 

12 

5^18 

8 

Number of class periods per week 

6-10 

35 

3-20 

10-15 

Length of class period (minutes) - 

Number semester hours credit usually granted each student for 

90 

45 

46 

60-90 

apprentice teaching — 

0 

12 

0 

7 

T>’pical number of subjects taught by each student 

2 

5 

5 

3 

Number of sclioob utilized by Institution for apprentice teaching. 

10 

8 

17 

2 


■ With reter^ncc to the eeneral lesulls of tbls type of work 3 lostltutlons reported ezoellent and I, Con- 
DMticut AKTicultural Couegc, reported satisisetory. 

In Connecticut good opportunities, at least from the standpoint 
of geographical location, are offered for apprentice teaching in 
home-economics education. One difficulty reported in this State is 
a common one in the apprentice system of student teaching. Well- 
trained and experienced high-school teachers comparable in ability 
with the institutional staff are not always, readily to be found in 
the high schools utilized for apprentice teaching. While such 
teiu^hers may meet the standards of the local high schools their 
qualifications by no means satisfy institutional officers who wish 
high-grade work of strictly collegiate character. 

The difficulty is encountered in some States of providing effective 
oversight and supervision , of the local high-school teachers who 
'function as critics. In New Hampshire, the home-economics 
apprentice does her work in ^^royed schools during the winter 
term and a professor in charge supervises the work directly and 
continuously. 

A problem which arises in apprentice teaching is the provipioii 
of some means for harmonizing the demands of regular class-room 
instruction and the necessity for doing work at the same time away 
from the institution. In the New Jersey State College for Women, and 
elsewhere a system of alternation of institutional work and student 
teaching has been worked out. This seems to be the most practical 
plarf, since it leads to more concentration on student teaching at 
the time the course is taken. 

Practice work offered esfecicdly for students trairUng for Smiths 
Lever extension service. — While most of the land-grant institutions 
offer the same general type of instruction for prospective workers 
in Smith-Lever extension activities that is offered for their other 
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students in home economics, it is interesting to know that eight 
institutions have made beginnings in providing special practice 
work for such students. This training often is incidental only. 
Occasional demonstration work is required, and field service is-offered 
in club work and in adult extension activities. In the University 
of Tennessee, assistance is given this program by the extension 
service. In Connecticut Agricultural College, six weeks’ work in 
observation and participation in 4-H work and in adult extension 
work is offered. West Virginia University is planning- to offer 
summer field work in home economics extension. Opinions differ 
as to the advisability of extensive programs in this field ; but courses 
in professional education and teacher training that do not add 
materially to the effectiveness of Smith-Lever extension workers are 
in need of drastic revision and upbuilding. Extension work is 
teaching ; it is a form of adult education, and many of the desirable 
skills and traits of an extension worker are much the same as those 
of any teacher. 

Conclusions 

The land-grant institutions may safely continue their present 
general program of development of the field of home economics 
teacher training,^and should greatly expand their moderate program 
of refinement of instructional and related prooedures in this field. 
The proportion of high-school girls who are taking courses in home 
economics is q^tantly increasing; while it is estimated that nearly 
40 per cent of TOe high schools of this country do not yet offer home 
economics. Typical schools now offering tliis work are constantly 
expanding their curricula. Hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
public schools in many States will soon require additional new 
teachers of home economics as additional funds become available. 
The land-grant institutions constitute one of the very best among 
all agencies that train teachers of home economics. The potential 
field of service of home economics education to the States and to the 
Nation constitutes a challenge that may be confidently exp^ted to 
insure constant upbuilding of home economics teacher-training in 
land-grant institutions. 
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Chapter XIV. — Vocational Agricultural Education 


The annual requirement of new farmers in the United States is 
about 200,000. The task of providing for the systematic and rela- 
tively prolonged training of more than 99 per cent of the persons 
entering farming and of continuing the agricultural education of 
6,000,000 adult farmers is one that will have to.be carried out in 
the main through the local public schools if it is ever fully accom- 
plished. The greatest opportunity that a land-grant institution has. 
for influencing the agricultural practice of its State is in training 
an adequate personnel for the teaching of the agricultural courses 
which the public schools are obligated to provide. 

Most of the land-grant institutions introduced offerings in 
agricultural education during the decade previous to the enactment 
of the Federal vocational education act of 1917. But two institu- 
tions had systematic courses of this sort before 1907.® At present all 
but two (Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the University 
of Porto Rico) have organized instruction in agricultural education. 

Due to the influence of the Federal vocational education' act, which 
set aside funds for training teachers of agriculture and subsidized 
'State and local programs of agricultural education of less than 
college grade, the work of departments of agricultural education 
in the land-grant institutions has come to be almost entirely that of 
preparing teachers for the system of vocational education in agri- 
culture which has been set up in their States under the auspices of 
the Federal Government. Other functions have either ceased or 
have never been assumed b^use of an absorbing interest in the Fed- 
eral program and because the State funds available for agricultural 
education have been used in offsetting Federal funds. 

With this in mind it is necessary to make a detailed study of the 
program of agricultural teacher training which has grown up in 
connection with the federally aided program. 

Federally Sponsored Program of Agricultural Teacher Training 

Land-grant institutions in each of the 48 States and in the Terri- 
tories of Alaska &nd Hawaii receive the Federal funds for teacher 
training under the provisions of the Federal vocational education act. 


* B«port of the Doited States CaamlaaloDcr of Educatloo tor 1010, Vol. 1, p. 256. 
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One hundred and sixty-five agricultural teacher trainers were em- 
ployed in these institutions in 1928-29. ^ In that year there were 2,775 
students in training for the teaching of agriculture in federally 
aided departments. 

In 1928, 34.2 per cent of the graduates in agriculture in these insti- 
tutions qualified for teaching in federally aided schools. In nine 
' States more than 70 per cent of the agricultural graduates were 
trained for teaching. Seventy-one and one-half per cent of all the 
agricultural graduates trained for teaching in the United States in’ 
1928 were placed the following year in positions where they taught 
federally aided classes in agriculture, so that 448 of the 1,834 grad- 
uates of that year, or 24.4 per cent, ivere actually employed as 
vocational teachers in 1928-29.# 

Financial participation . — The financial share of the land-grant 
institutions in the federally sponsored program for training 
I teachers of agriculture is very limited. It should be borne in mind 
that the Federal aid available may be applied only on the salaries 
of teacher trainers. Buildings and equipment must be supplied 
by the training institution. Every dollar available from the Fed- 
eral funds for teacher training must be matched by a dollar from 
some 'State source. The State funds used for this purpose are 
supplied by the land-grant institution, or by the State board for 
vocational education, or by both jointly. 

i ' Only one Institution, the University of Vermont, hours as much ns one-balf 

I of the total costs. Only four bear even one-third of the oosts. Twenty-five 

luiy less than 10 per cent. Eighteen contribute nothing. Nine Institutions 
contribute 50 per .cent or more of the money which is used to offset Federal 
funds. Nine more contribute one-fourth to one-lioif of the State costa 
1 Thirteen bear some of the coats but less than one-fourth of the State costs. 

I Eighteen, as already noted, make no financial contribution whatever to this 

progi'am. 

The foregoing statement^ account only for the regular teacher- 
training funds used in this program. In addition, according to 
Dr. C. H. Lane, chief in agricultural education of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, there was diverted into the teacher-train- 
ing program in 1928-29 a total of $169,962.34 from the fund for 
salaries of agricultural teachers and supervisors. Moreover, 
$1,183.68 of the money designated as coming from the teacher- 
training institutions was a<;tually supplied to those institutions from 
other sources. Having made these allowances, the share of the 
land-grant institutions in the costs of the federally sponsored * 
program in 1928-29 is iound to have been 9.39 per cent. 

I Forty-one institutions reporting in connection with the survey in- 

dicate that in 1927-28 they paid in salaries to instructors in agricul- 
I tural education a total of $282,739. These same institutions received 
from the Federal Government in that year $307,998 for use in agri-' 
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cultural . teacher training. It should be understood that Federal 
funds may be used to provide general courses in professional educa- 
tion for persons preparing to become teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, but it is significant that the funds received from the Federal 
Government were greater than the total salaries paid all specialists in 
agricultural education. The land-grant institutions expended for 
the salaries of teacher trainers in agricultural education in connec- 
tion with the federally sponsored program a total of $92,923.98, or 
slightly more than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total expenditure 
for salaries and wages. 

Growth of the public-school agricultwral prograiru — E.xtensive de- 
mand for the graduates of agricultural colleges as teachers has been 
occasioned by the expansion of the public-school program in agri- 
cultural education initiated by the Federal vocational education act. 

The growth of this program is indicated in the following table. 


Table 59 . — Btudcnh enrolled in federally aided courses in agriculture of lest 
than ooUege grade in the United States, 1918-1929' 


Yeir 

All>day 

classes 

Evening 

clasaea 

Part-time 

classes 

Day-unit 

classes 

Total 

1 

‘ 1 

* » 

4 

i 

1 

1918 

15. 455 
10.333 
31.301 
40.763 
52.961 




15.456 
19.833 
81,301 
43.347 
0a236 
71 2(M 

1919 




1920...: 




1921 

1,139 
1. 133 
9.319 
15,227 

1.445 

5,942 

2.090 


1922 


1923 

1. Oil 

1924 

<15.358 

2 143 


f t. 

•fiC Qrii 

1925 ” ■" 

70,958 

82,431 

80.390 

06.941 

106,844 

15, 835 

2 "wn 

a. 

IKK VOl 
QQ tO/t 

192C 

19 239 

dsf OuU 

2,716 

H. lAM 

A 142 

WJ, 140 
KID A2S 

1927 

227 


Of IV* 

ft AOH 

tUV. 0*0 
122 057 

1928 

35,192 

48,898 

Of OSm 

4 AfA 

O, DVO 

ft 'tin 

I**. VO# 
144 Qfll 

1929 ' 

% tUO 
A 002 

Oi OIU 
0 022 

VUl 
171 4AA 



W, V** 

111. 500 


‘ Data from records of Federal Board for Vocatiooal Education. 


Possibilities for further expansion of the federally aided pro- 
■grain , — ^There is no accurate fheans of determining the percentage 
of the persons who are entering farming for the first time who have 
availed themselves of the opportunities for training in agriculture 
which their local schools afford. It is OTobable, however, that some- 
where between 10 and 20 per cent of our new farmers have had traih- 
ing in federally aided classes extended periods of one to four 
years. ^ 

About eight-tenths of 1 per cent of the adult farmers in the 
United States were reached in 1928-29 by evening classes conducted 
as a part of the federally sponsored program. 

According to the United States Office of Education there^were 
in the United States in 1926 approximately 20,000 secondary schools. 
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Of these 13,751 were in villages with populations of fewer than 
S2,500. In 1928-29 there were 4,365 schools with high-school pro- 
grams in agricultural education. Evening’ schools were also con- 
ducted in 1,831 centers and part-time classes in 337 schools. Most 
of these were in connection with schools having high-school pro- 
grams in vocational agriculture.'® It would appear that about a 
third of the high schools of the United StaJfes which are suitable 
for programs in vocational agriculture now have them in operation. 

Part-time education is as yet reaching a very limited number 
(5,802 in 1928-29), though the 1920 census indicated that there were 
at that time 1,202,135 farm boys 14 to 20 years of age out of s<^opl. 
Undoubtedly this number has appreciably decreased since 192oT)ut 
the development of part-time education offers great possibilities 
in those regions where high-school attendance is not yet general and 
in all sections it has a place in the education of those in the age 
group, 18 to 25. • 

Until recently, work with the high-school groups has claimed by 
far the greatest attention. It does not appear certain, however, that 
high-school instruction is going to continue thll most important. 
There are at least "six times as many employed farmers eligible for 
instruction in evening and part-time classes as there are high-school 
students who might be reached with instruction. In those sections 
where it is being tried out, work with adult farmers is proving fully 
as successful as work with the younger group. 

Considering the large fields of service which yet remain to be 
occupied and the highly successful results which have already been 
secured in each of these fields, it appears that there will be very 
extensive development in all phases of vocational agriculture during 
the next decade or two and that this development will make heavy 
demands upon the land-grant institutions for teachers. It is im- 
portant in making plans for teacher training in these institutions 
that all three fields, high-school, part-time, and evening work, be 
considered ^ 

Teacher Supply and Demand 

Fortunately, vocational agriculture is one of the few public-school 
fields in which a general surplus of legally qualified teachers does 
not exist. Only six institutions reported a surplus of graduates 
trained for this field ; of these, only the University of Illinois trains 
any considerable number of agricultural teachers. On the other 
hand, 18 States, including some of the largest employers, reported 
a shortage of trained men. Twenty States indicated that supply and 
demand were just about balanced. 
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Unless quite different methods are used for recruiting agricultural 
teachers it may be expected that the shortage will increase during 
the next five years, due to the new demand for such teachers which 
has been created by the enactment of the “ George-Reed Act” iu 
‘February, 1929, which provides funds which will jnake possible the 
establishment of 1,500 or more additional departments of vocational 
agriculture in the public schools of the country. 

Some departments of agricultural education have suffered unneces- 
sarily from a shortage of trainees because of their dependence upon 
the colleges of agriculture for students during a period when their 
enrollments have been low and falling. The collegiate enrollment 
in agriculture in the first year of operation under the Smith-Hughes 
Act was almost identical with, the enrollment in 1927-28. In the 
meantime the number ^f teachers of agriculture in federally aided 
schools had increased 442 per cent. Had these departments been 
associated in some way with the colleges of education in their insti- 
tutions, students might have been more easily drawn from the more 
crowded teaching fields to preparation for the teachingof agriculture. 

Teacher preparation hy States.— In. the 32 States which reported 
satisfactorily on this point, an average of 69 per cent of the teachers 
of agriculture under the Smith-Hughes system were trained in the 
land-grant institutions. In a few States the number of home trained 
teachers exceeds 90 per cent; Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia. In a few others the percentage of these 
teachers trained locally falls low* than 60: Ajizona, Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, and Wyoming. 

Most of ‘the institutions that have failed to supply the needs of 
their own States for teachers show by their 6-year record that they 
are attempting to correct the situation, the number of their gradual 
having risen gradually during that period. In two States, however. 
New York and New Jersey, this situation has prevailed, practically 
unchanged, during the entire period each of these States having 
secured approximately 60 per cent of its teachers from without the 
State during the five years studied (1923-1928). 

' Curricula 


With but one exception, so far as noted, all of the curricula in the 
land-grant colleges for the training of teachers of agriculture lead 
to qualification for the teaching of vocational agriculture under the 
Smith-Hughes sydihm. 

Extent of differentiation from other a^Txcvtturdl ourrMsuTo.— As 
nearly as could be determined from the study of the curricula laid 
out for Smith-Hughes teachers, 6 institutions only have special 4-year 
curricula; 23 lay out special curricula for the last two years; 2 have 
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;)-year curricula following the freshman year when the general 
requirements for all agricultural students are obtained ; and 16 have 
no special curricula, the students who are to enter teaching graduat- 
ing from the regular agricultural courses. 

In every case there are, of course, requirements in professional 
education, bift departments of agricultural education exercise very 
little control over the subject-matter requirements of their trainees 
in most of these institutions. < Even in institutions which have 
special curricula, these are not always followed since it is usually 
possible for the students to prepare for teaching vocational agri- 
culture by following other curricula. The special curricula which 
have been outlined do not differ fundamentally in most institutions 
from those offered for other groups of agriQultural students. 

Special suhject-niatter needs . — In general, the subject-matter re- 
quirements of prospective teachers of agriculture are as broad as 
the requirements of any curriculum t3'pically, available in the college 
of agriculture. Persons graduating from the more highly special- 
ized curricula should not usually be admitted to the teaching of 
vocational agriculture without supplementing their subject-matter 
preparation. There are a few communities in which the teacher of 
agriculture needs to be a specialist and special dispensations may be 
granted to care for these, but it is probably true that in at least 95 per 
cent of the communities having vocational agriculture the demand is 
for men with broad agricultural training. If there is another 
broad, well-balanced agricultural curriculum available, a special 
curriculum for teachers would not be justified unless other factors 
in the situation were unfavorable. 

Agricultvral education 08 m career . — In most States the teaching 
of vocational agriculture has been a temporary occupation for most 
agricultural college graduates. Because many of them have entered 
it intending to teach but a few years, they have not welcomed 
special subject-matter requirements in addition to the professional- 
education requirements which are now universally imposed. There 
are indications that, in some States at least, this situation is chang- - 
tng. More young men are looking upon agricultural education as 
a relatively permanent career and it is easier to find those who are 
willing to follow even i^onsiderably differentiated 4-year curriculum 
in order to prepare for it. In 18 other States there is still a shortage 
of teachers so that there is hesitancy in setting up special require- 
. ments of this sort. In a number of these States the authorities are 
glad to get graduates from any agricultural course whatever to 
meet the need for teachers. 
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AvaUabUity of demtMe curricula \vmch are avail- 

able outside the department of agricultural education have too com- 
monly been unsatisfactory, even as general courses in\agriculture* 
They are frequently unbalanced in content; important\ aspects of 
agriculture are often slighted ; there are objections on the grounds 
of sequence and continuity; tradition and vested academic interests 
have apparently played too large a part in their determir ation. In 
such cases it is usually easier for the teacher-training department 
to secure a curriculum of its own than to secure desirabli modifica- 
tion of existing curricula. / 


Opportwiitiea for contacts with trcdneea.—TYm^ is growing recog- 
nition of the need for contacts, during the early college years, be- 
tween persons training for teaching agriculture and the department 
of agricultural education. Departments which have been afforded , 
these contracts through the administration of a 4-year curriculum in 
agricultural education seem unwilling to give up the privilege. 
Limited contacts can be provided otherwise through courses in agri- 
cultural education in the freshman year^ counseling schemes, and 
student organizations, but these are not very satisfactory substitutes 
for the contacts that are possible when the student owes definite 
allegiance to a department as a trainee in one of its courses. 

Conclusions— T\\% general conclusions are that, where the numbers 
are great enough to warrant it, there should be a special curriculum 
in agricultural education, usually four years long. 

It would be unwise for most institutions ;:o refuse to accept stu- 
dents from other departments for training. Such students should, 
however, be expected to meet requirements approximating those of 
the 4-year teacher-training curriculum. Strong efforts should be 
put forth meanwhile toward the strengthening of the agricultural 
education curriculum. 

Requireiiients in courses for ayricuLtutal. teachers.— Ivi the tables' 
which follow are brought together the requirements in the courses 
most frequently followed at each pf the land-grant institutions in 
preparing for the teaching of agriculture in Federally aided Zhools. 
Data were supplied by the heads of thfl departments of agricultural 


education. 
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Tabus 00^— J5Brcet»<<ve of total credits included in each i/h>up of tubiecis in the 
ourrioula most commonly followed in troininy for the teaching Iff vocatiomU 
agriculture 


lOStItUtiOD 


University of Ariiona 

UnlverBlty of Arkansas 

Colorado Agricultural C'ollego 

Connecticut Agricultural College. 
University of Delaware 


University of Florldo 

Georgia Htate College of Agriculture. 

University of Hawaii 

University of Idaho 

University of Illlnola 


Purdue University 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 

University of Kentucky. 

Louisiana State University 


University of Maine 

University of Maryland ^ 

Michigan State College 

University of l^innesota 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Collogo. 

University of Missouri 

Montana State College 

University of Nebraska 

Universitv of Nevada.. 

Rutgers University 


Cornell University 

North Carolina State College * 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Ohio State University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College.. 

Oregon AgrlculturA College 

Pennsylvania State College 

Rhode Island State College 

Clemson Agricultural College 

South Dakota State College 


University of Tennessee > 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 

Utah Ai^cultural Callege 

Univerdty of Vermont 

Virginia Polytechnic institute 


WasliIngtoD State College. 
West V Irginia University . 


University^ WIbcodsId. 
-V- 


> Students typically take about 25 hours more than are required for graduation. 


Total 

lemester- 

hour 

require- 

ments 

Agri- 

culture 

Educa- 

tion 

Arts 

and 

sci- 

ences 

Other 

require- 

ments 

Elec^ 

Uvei 

S 

S 

4 

1 

• 

1 

130 

30.8 

15.3 

36.0 

3.8 

13.1 

132 

46.6 

13.6 

34.8 

3.0 

3.0 

ISO 

31.0 

• 12,5 

43.8 

10.0 

1.0 

143 

62.4 


35.0 



150 

33. 3. 

12.0 

43.3 

6.3 

6.0 

140 

27.1 

15.0 

47.1 

7.1 

3.6 

150 

26.7 

13.3 

34.7 

17.3 

10 

136 

20.4 

13.2 

26.5 

18 

22.1 

142 

31.0 

14.0 

31.0 

5.6 

11 S 

130 

37.7 

15.4 

20.2 

16 

13.1 

i 155.6 

41.8 

12.3 

37.8 

11 


134.6 

38.1 

14.0 

32.8 

15 

0.7 

128 

65.5 

14.1 

27.3 

3.1 


J30.3 

44.6 

10.8 

26.6 

5.0 

12.0 

144 

34.0 

13.2 

32.6 

20.1 


140 

44.4 

10.7 

315 

1.4 

6.0 

128 

33.6 

18.0 

37,6 

6.3 

17 

140 

37.1 

13.6 

33.6 

7.0 

7.0 

, 136 

4a 5 

11.8 


32.0 

6.8 

160 

3a8 

11.3 

311 


11.0 

126 

42,1 

14.3 

31.7 

18 

7.1 

144 

44.4 

12.5 

30.6 

6.4 

6.0 

125 

47.2 

118 

218 


11.2 

130 

43.8 

13.8 

12.3 

16 

26.4 . 

141 

42.6 

8.5. 

39.0 

5.7 

13 

122 

46.1 

14.8 

37.7 

. 8 

1.6 

140 

34.3 

15.7 

32.0 

n.i 

-A.- ' 

136 

36.8 

17.6 

310 

14 

10.3, 

126.6 

27.0 

15.0 

31.7 

18 

206 

130 

46,4“ 

12.3 

32.3 

16 

6.4 

138 

41.5 

11.6 

26.1 

11.6 

0.4 

163 

37.6 

15.7 

33.3 

15 

10 

136 

26.7 

8.8 

36.0 

10.0 

0.6 

164 

21.4 

11.7 

20.2 

6.5 

31.2 

•136 

31.6 

tl.O 

30.0 

2.0 

16.4 

138 

39.0 

13.0 

40 0 

12 

12 

164^ 

37.7 

O.'l 

217 


216 

124^ 

. 25.8 

14.5 

33.0 

11 

17.7 

146 

37.7 

10.3 

30.7 


it 3 

14S 

3as 

15.3 

30.6 

115 

13 

128 

30.8 

12.5 

' 32.0 

15.6 


144 

4A6 

14.6 

36.8 



133 

37.6 

11.2 

87.5 


13.5 
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Varmllom in. course requiremevts . — The following table shows 
the variations from institution to institution in the re(iuireinents for 
graduation from curricula designed fob the training of teachers of 
\ocutioiial agriculture in the 4*3 institutions reporting on this' point.^*’ 

7ssi£{i\.—DiHtHhution nf 'rcnufrri credit n in curricula moxt cvmtnonli/ followed 
py turnons trainini) for thr teaching of vocational affricuUure 


m 

C’urrlculB 

Somenter hours 
required 

\ 

; Percentage of 
allotted 

• 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Range 

• 

1 

t 

S 

4 

5 

Agriculture ^ 




■ ^ 

Professional subjects 

OZ 

18 


38 

21.4-55.5 

Arts and science subjects . 

Other rtviuired subjects 

Free electives 

46 

8 

10 

0-66 

0-44.0 

0-lB 

1.3 

33 

6 

8 

8..V1H 
1 0-47. 1 

0-32. 0 
0-31.2 




— V" 



III some^ oases where the requirements are apparently low, the 
elective privileges are restricted in such a way that additional subjects 
arc, in practice, required. In all the foregoing groups the require- 
ments are closely centered about tjjiJ median for all institutions. Six 
institutions rule out entirely the opportunity for free election. Fif- 
teen other institutions Iceep their electives below 10 semester hours. 

A few institutions still offer courses with majors essentially in arts 
and science, rather than in agriculture. In others, the arts and / 
science requirements are very low, some leaving to their students 
most of the responsibility for determining^ how many -credits will 
lie earned in- these fields and what special arts and science subjects 
will be taken. Some institutions. are giving more than twice as 
much time as others to strictly professional subjects. “ Other require- 
ments ” include militaiy training, phymeal education, library train- 
ing, orientation courses, and the like, fti none of these is the require- ' 
ment ordinarily very high, except that in military training in a few 
southern schools. • 

- ♦ 

i niVnrSfll* TWlvod WRiirdlDK curriTOld Bt Alahnmil Pol.vtechnic Iniiiltulo the 

U verHitv of Now IlBmilHhIri', or the llnlvoniltjr of New Mexico. The dnta from mIiJ« 
cbiwetti Agricultural CollcKe aud the University W WyomlnK could not b« MtlriV^Bdl^SSi 
iMhe clwlBcatlon plan adopted. The Unlveralty of Ullforiila har^n«5 
undergraduate tralolnK curriculum for teachers of agriculture but baa done Ita^tralntn^ 
of teaoliera prloclpally at the araduate level. Alaska Aarlcultural Colleire hna nniv 
rcccatly undertaken tiu- training of teachers of agriculture uiSl has^B^fy iimt^ld program^ 

1I1400*— 30— voLU 17 . - 
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Tabu: 62 . — Percentage of total credUa required in technical agrUmIture which 
are included in each group in the curricula moat commonly foUotced in training 
for the tiachiny of vocational agriculture 


« 

Institution 

V 

Total 

semes- 

ter 

flours 

Electives 
and UD- 
special- 
ised agri- 
culture 

Live- 

stock 

studies 

Crope ' 

Agri- 
cultural 1 
eco- 
nomics 

Agri- 

cultural 

engi- 

neering 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 


40 

27.5 

17.5 

27.5 

15.0 

1Z5 

University of ArkansAS _ _ 

GO 

8.3 

23.3 

43.3 

lao 

15.0 

Oolomdo ABiiculturHl UnUftg# 

51 


«.9 

33.3 

5.9 

39 

Connocticul AgrictiHur^U (’oliftgp ... 

75 

4Z7 

IZO 

21.3 

16.0 

&0 

Univorsity of Ufiftwftro _ _ ^ ^ 

50 


28.0 

60.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Tlnlverslty of Florida 

38 


21. 1 

39.5 

15.8 

23.7 

Unl^or?ity of Hawaii , __ 

40 

75.0 


25.0 



Univamity of Idaho . 

44 

48.0 

18.0 

2Z0 

6.0 

60 

University of Illinois I 

49 

4Z9 

16.3 

2H.6 

6.1 

6.1 

Purdue Unlverafly^ 

05 

23.1 

31.8 

28.2 

13.4 

35 

lowa'fita.te College 

51.3 


29.8 

37.6 

11.6 

21.0 

Kansas State Agricultural ('’ollege.—.. 

71 

25.’i 

15.5 

15.5 

18.3 

26,4 

Universliy of Kentucky.. r. 

62.3 

43.5 

19.4 

17.7 

14.5 

4.8 

Louisiana State University 

49 


30.7 

30.7 

18.4 

32 

University of Maine 

62 


27.4 

35.5 

18.3 

17.7 

University of Maryland _ . 

43 


3a2 

37.2 

23.3 

9.3 

Michigan State College.^./ 

52 

17.3 

44.2 

23. 1 

. 3.8 

11.6 

University of Minnesota 

06 

2Z7 

27,2 

24.2 

16.6 

9.0 

MisBiesippI A^icultuj^ and Mechanical rollego..,.^ 
University of Missouri : 

62 
' 53 

19.4 

11.3 

3Z3 
3Z 1 

27.4 

24.5 

9.7 

15.1 

11.3 

17.0 

Montana Stale CoUew 

64 


39.1 

28.1 

9.4 

234 

Unlversitv of Nebraska 

Cornell University 

59 

13.6 

30.5 

2Z0 

.18.6 

153 

55 

IS. 2 

21.8 

21.8 

20.0 

13 2 

North Carolina State College 

48 

5.6 

37.5 

36.0 

8.3 

1Z5 

N<xth Dakota A^cullurai College.... 

50 

14.0 

3Z0 

26.0 

2ao 

IZO 

Ohio State University 

34 

/ 

5.9 

29.4 

29.4 

11.8 

255 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Oregon Agricultural College 

57.3 

6.8 

35.6 

31.6 

28.8 

36.8 

11.9 

17.5 

159 

14.0 

Pennsylvania State College 

50 

1.8 

27.8 

44,6 

16.1 

137 

Rhode Island State College ^ 

35 


2ao 

57.1 

17.1 

57 

Clemson Agricultural College...-. ... - 

33 


36.4 

4Z4 

* 9.1 

131 

South Dakota State College. 

42.6 

4.8 

33.3 

31.0 

16.7 

113 

University of Ternessee..* 

55.3 

1.8 

34.5 

34.5 

18.2 

109 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

68 

111 

37.9 

19.0 

20.7 

152 

University of Vermont. 

55 


38.2 

29.1 

21.8 

159 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical CoDege..!!?: 
State College of Washington 

56,6 

51 

1.2 
. 3.9 

49.4 

27.4 

2Z3 

27.4 

14.1 

19.6 

119 

21.7 

University of West Virginia .... 

70 

30.0 

28,6 

28.6 

10.0 

19 

University of Wisconsin 

50 

60.0 

12f0 

2Z0 

6.0 
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Distrihuti/yn. — In* outlining high-school curricula in vocational 
agriculture four divisions are commonly used. When a full 4-year 
curriculum in high-school agriculture is offered, the following are 
the subjects usually included:' Livestock studies, crops and soils 
studies, agricultural economics and farm management, and farm 
mechanics. When curricula shorter than four years are offered, an 
attempt is made to deal with all four of these In somewhat the same 
proportion, ^nce prospective agricultural ^ teachers are -being 
trained^o offer these high-school curricula, there is some significance 
in iTtable which shows the extent to whi^ th^y are being taught the 
subject matter of each of these fields. * 
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Table 63.— Requirem^s in the four mijor agriouUural fielde Ui the curricula 
^ /oWowed bf, perwww Iraininff for the teaching of vocational 


— « 

Piald 

Semester hours 
required 

t 

Percentage of total 
agricultural credits 


MedioD 

Range 

Median 

Range 

1 

2 

t 

4 

I 

Crops and soils studies . 

IS 



19.5-00 

Ui*estock studies 

10 

1A 


28 

AgricultumJ economics 

JO 

7 


20 

0. 0-96.B 

Agricultural engineerinR 

f 

a 

0-13 

14 

0.0-21.8 

0.0-28.6 

* * 

D 

iHlll 

13 
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Here the central tendencies are clear. Agricultural economics, 
faini management, and agricultural engineering together receive less 
attention than is given to either of the other two subject groups. 

We find here one important reasoij why public-school departments 
of vocational agriculture have been unable^ to meet satisfactorily the 
public demand for instruction in the economics and engineering of 
farming. In the type of agriculture which is rapidly evolving these 
two fields may be of greater importance than the technology of crops 
and livestock to which so much attention is now being given. ' 

There are, however, certain institutions which are already giving 
considerable attention to economics and engineering in their agricul- 
tural requirements. Kansas State Agricultural College has gone 
farthest, prescribing 18 hours of. agricultural engineering subjects 
and 13 hours in the agricultural economics and farm-management 
group, in comparison with 11 hours each in the livestock and crops 
groups. 

Cornell University divides the agricultural requirements almost 
evenly among these four fields. Twelve hours each are required of ’ 
livestock studies and of crops and soils studies; 11 hours of agricul- 
tural economics and farm management are required, and 10 hours of 
agricultural engineering. • ^ 

I ^ set of requIrenentR In the agrlcalturnl economics aronp 

Is that of the Connecticut Attricultural Colley: Farm mannKement, 3 semester 
hours; aRrlcultural economics, 3; mnrkeUng, 3; farm organltatlon, 3; total, 12. 
This requiroment is supplemented by 0 hours of fundamental economics. The 
Texas Agricultural ami Mechanical College requires 12 hours of agricultural 
economics and farm Umnagement : Agricultnral resources, 0; agricultural eco- 
nomics, 8; farm management, 3. There Is an additional requirement of a 
S-hour course \n erementary economlca. 

Montana emphaslaes marketing, requiring two courses In 

marketing and marketing farm prodqcts» 
with total credits of 8% semester hours. 

other J»^tl(rti8 gWpg special attention to this phase, are Iowa State Col- 

^’n ^ **®*”®’ University of -Maryland, the University of 

to University of Nebraska, the University of New Hampshire, and 

North Dakota Agrlcnltufal College. xaumiwuiiv, ana 

Agriffolfvrd en^nrerin^ requirtvients. — ^A very complete state- 
ment of the requirements in agricultural engineering f<^r teacheis of 
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vocational agriculture as they existed in 1929 has been worked out 
by Prof. M. A. Sharp, of Iowa State College, on the basis of reports 
from 46'Snstitutions and is available from the author. Professor 
Sharp directed a similar survey in 1926. It was found that 4 per cent 
on the average of the total requirements for graduation in courses for 
training teachers of vocational agriculture was then devoted to 
farm mechanics subjects. Apparently the time devoted to shop 
subjects has been increased by more than 40 per cent in three years. 

KaoMis State Apricullurol College lists the following required subjects: Farm 
buildings, 2; farm sunitation anti water supply, 2; farm equipment, 2; gas 
engines and tructui’s, 3; farm cnrpvDtrj, 3; farm blaeksinltbiiig, 1: farm shop 
methoils, 3. An additional four hours «»f elective agricultural engineering must 
be taken. 

Montana State College re<|Ulres 14% hours t-hoseti from among the following 
offerings ; Farm shop-wood, 2; farm shop-forge, 2; irrigation farming, 2%; 
farm motors and tractors. 2%; auto meclianics, 2; repair of farm autos, 2; 
advanced farm shop, 2; farm equipment repair, 2; methods of teaching farm 
mechanics, 2. 

Other Institutions with rather llheral ngrlculfurnl engineering offerings are: 
Colorad(» Agricultural College, Iowa State College, Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Cornell I'nlverslty. Oklahoma Agricultural and 'Mechanical 
College, Oregon Agricultural College, and Washington Stnt^College. 

Veterinary science requirements . — About a third of "the institu- 
tions require certain credits in veterinary science, usually three to 
five semester hours. In most cases, these apparently deal with ani- 
mal hygiene, with the prevention rather than the cure of disease. 
If such courses are to be offered, this should certainly be the case. 
It is dangerous for teachers of vocational agriculture to assume, 
witb their limited training, the responsibilities of veterinarians. 
It would be fatal to the development and maintenance of a satis- 
factory veterinary personnel .in the rural regions of the country to 
turn over to teachers of agriculture, however well qualifie<l, phases 
which properly lie in the domain of the veterinarian. 

On the other hand, there is great need* for training for these 
prospective agricultural te'achers which will enable them to lead in 
community programs of hygiene and sanitation. Departments of 
animal husbandry are doing much to give this training; the help of 
veterinarians on the college staffs is also needed and should be ex- 
pected. Colleges of veterinary medicine in the land-grant institu- 
tions would apparently aid the veterinary profession, while serving 
tremendously the profession of agricultural teaching and indirectly 
the farmers of their States, if they would offer brief courses in 
hygiene and sanitation especially adapted for prospective teachers. 
In such courses a desirable relationship might be established between 
teachers and veterinarians and teachers might be brought to under^ 
stand more clearly the phases with which they are competent to 
deal and those which are more properly left to trained veterinarians, 
(’ontinued aloofness on the part of these two groups can only lead 
to further misunderstanding. 
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Profestiional education requirements . — Requirements in profes- 
sional education are more uniform than in any other phase, due 
probably to the standardizing influence of the Federal Board for 
\ {Rational Fducation and to State high-school certification require- 
ments. The range is from 12 to 24 semester hours, but nearly all 
institutions are close to the median 18-hour requirement. Nearly 
all of the requirements fall between 15 and 20 semester hours. 


Table ^.—Ptroentagr of (otai credits in profc$xional 8i^bjcct8 inelvded in each 
group in the curricu/a moJif rommonlp required for trackers of vocational 
agriculture ' ■ 


lOfltitUtiOD 


1 


University of Aritona 

University of Arkansas 

Colorado AKricultural College 

Connecticut Agricultural College !. 

University of Delaware 

University of Florida 

Georgia Stat« College of Agriculture. . I. 

University of Hawaii 

University of Idaho ------ 

University of Illinois 

Purdue University 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State Agricultural College ..I!’’*!!! 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiaiia State University 

University of Maine 

University of Maryland 

Massachusetts Agricultural College... . 

Michigan State College v.,...: 

University of Minnesota ! ^!!I! 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College 

University of Missouri 

Montana Stale College 

University of Nebraska ! .!!!!!! ]’ ’ 

University of Nevada -]—!...!!!!! 

Rutgers Univ^ty 

Cornell University !!!!!!! 

North Carolina State CoUege 

North Dakota Agricultural College !!!!..! ! 

Ohio State University ^ 

Oklahoma Agricultural and IVlechaniral ('ollego- 

Oregon Agrlmltural College T.. 

Psnnsylvania Stale College !!!! 

Rhode Island State College !!! 

ClemsoD Agricultural (?oQege !!!]!!! 

Spilth DakoU Stale CoUege 

Unlvorslly of TenneBaee 

^cultural and Mechanical College of fexii’!!! 

Utah Agricultural College 

University of Vermont I...!!!!!!!! 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College . 

Washington State College..* 

Uni vcralty of West Vlisdnia. 

Uniterslty ol WIboodsId 


Total semester hours 

Special methods, 
observation, prac- 
tice leachintt 

Qeneral methods, 

technique of teach- 
ina 

Principles, introduc- 
tion to teaching 

la 

a'a 

o a 

Vocational and rural 
education 

Other reqalremeocs 

1 

-w 

§ 

5 

1 

H 

t 

1 

4 

i 

f 

7 

8 

f 

20 

45 

IS 


30 

10 



18 

R8.0 

19.7 

16.7 

16.7 

11.1 



' 20 

55 


15 

15 


16 


18 

66.6 


16.7 

16 7 



18 



1 




21 

57.1 


14.3 

14.3 

113 



20 







18 

».3 



33.3 

16.7 

10 

167 

50 


20 

40 


1 


20 

30 

15 


15 

40 

10 

36.8 

15.8 

15.8 

31.6 



20 

30 

20 

20 

20 




18 

33.3 



33.3 

167 

167 


15 

46.7 



513 

19 

36.8 


1^8 


47.4 


15 

46.7 

20 

30 


13.3 


'"’TV 


34.8 

13 

21.4 

13 

13 

'"iT 


1C-. 

50 

21.4 


28.6 



lac 







16 

62.5 


IZ^ 


135 

13 5 


18 

06.6 

16.7 

16 7 


18 

66.6 

16.7 


16.7 




IH 

33.3 

11.1 

^2 

22.2 

11.1 



16 

43.8 

las 


18.8 

13 5 


68 


22.2 

16.6 

27. r 
25 

11.1 

232 

12 

50 

25 


18 

33.3 


16.7 

22.2 
0. 1 


27.8 
16 2 
63 


22 

45.5 

18.2 

0.1 



24 

29.2 

8.3 


13 5 

12 

20 

37.6 

20 

50 

15 


15 

16 

50 

18.8 


16 8 

13 5 



15.6 

37.5 

13.3 

1X3 

20 


163 

24 

37.6 


25 

13 5 

13 5 

13 5 

12 



18 

44.4 


16.7 

16 7 

232 



15 ^ 

“wrw 

laa 

20 


168 

18 

66.6 

&5 


233 

21.4 

20 

166 

21.4 

10 

-V ..«• 


14 

67.1 




20 

50 


10 

10 

30 

267 

168 

118 


15 

40 


20 

20 


22.0 

61.6 


&8 

68 


N 

10 

31.8 


18.8 

25 

113 


68 

a 

21 

67.1 


r 


16 

40 


266 

168 
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A study of the detailed professional requirements reveals consid- 
erable diversity. Due again to the emphasis of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, special methods in agricultural education 
and observation and student teaching are uniformly required, al- 
though the total amounts in these three fields vary fr^i 4 to U 
semester hours. The median requirement is eight hours. Almost 
half of the total professional requrement is typically given over to 
these courees. 

In some institutions the courses supplementing special methods 
and student teaching are mainly coui-ses in rural and vocational 
education. In these cases, too, the student is confined to a narrower 
point of view than is desirable. 

Educational psychology is the most commonly required |)rofes- 
sional subject outside the agricultural education group. i^l but 
eight of the institutions reporting require it. In nine institutions 
there is a requirement of general psychology as well. The highest 
total requirement in psychology is six semester hours; the median 
requirement is three semester hours. ^ 

The time given to general methods courses is apparently much 
less than it formerly was. Only 18 institutions require such courses. 

Eighteen institutions retain courses of one kind or another in 
“ principles of education ” as requirements for teachers of agricul- 
ture. Eight others give a course known us “ introduction to 
education.” 

The other courses which most frequently appear In lists of reipiired courses 
are: Vocational education, 17 institutions; administhilion and class-room 
management, 7; rural education, 5; vlsunl presentation, 3; methods of tencli- 
ing farm 8lio!», 3 (given in a number of other institutions but credited ns farm 
mecbnnices) ; administration and organiziition of secondary educntioii, 3; school 
law, 2: rural sociology, 2; tests and ipeasurcmcnts, 1; rural Jmiriiulisui, 1; 
history of education, 1 ; enterpri.se analysis, 1 ; community leadership, 1. ^ 
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Tabus C5.—Penrnlaffc of total credits in. required arts and sciences hteludcd In 
each group in the curricula most commonly foUoircd in training for the 
tcuchingof vocational agriculture 


InnLitution 


Tniversily of ^izona 

rmversity oK\rkansas 

folnrailo ARrlcuIiiiral 


rniversity of Florida M 

(JporRia Stale TolleKO of AKriculiure 

I nivcrsity of Hawaii 

I’nivprsiiy of Idaho,....^, I 44 

I'mversily of Illinois 


Purdiip Tniversity 

loviB Stale (-olleRe 

Kansas Slate Agriciiltura] ('ollepc, 

I niversity of Kentucky 

Uuisiana State University 


Tnivorsity^of Maine 

( uivcisity of Maryland 

Ma5sachiis€lLs ARrirulltiral College 

Mirfuftan Slate UollBRe 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


rniver.^ity of Missouri- 
Mniitana Stale (’oilcpe.. 
rmversily of Nebraska, 
rnjvirsity of Nevada... 
Kutgers University 


Cornell C Diversity 

North 4 'arolina State College 4 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Ohio Slate University 

OUaltoiiiH Agricultural and M^haniesl (Vdlege. 

Oregon Agricultural College.. .1 

Pennsylvania State College *. 

Rhoile Island Slate ('ollege 

riemson Agricultural College. 

South Dakota Slate College... 




A 


Univcr.sily of Tennassee. . . 

Agricultural nod Mechanical College of Teiaa. 
Agrirullural College of Utah. 

Universiiy of Vermont 

Virginia Agricultural and MecbauJcal ('ollego. 

State (^ollego of Washington 

West Virginia University/ 

University of Wisconsin 


Total 

semes- 

ter 

hours 

Kng. 

liAh 

Social 

Bcienoe 

Natural 

science 

Nfatbe- 

mattes 

X 

t 

4 

h 


48 

12.6 

6.2.5 

72. oJ 

l^» 

48 

26.1 

10.0 

63.01 


70 

17.1 


76.7^ 

7.1 

' fiO 

24.0 

24.0 

46.0 

6.0 

' 65 

16.0 

20.0 

68.6 

4.6 

66 

13.6 

0.1 

72.7 

15 

62 

11.6 

7.7 

73.1 

7.7 

36 

27.8 


56.5 

16.7 

^ 44 

13.6 

13.6 

66.0 

6.8 

38 

16.8 

23.7 

60.5 


59 

15.3 

10.2 

60.4 

5.1 

44 

27.3 

13.6 

523 

6l8 

35 

31.4 

_ 

54.3 

113 

37 

16.2 

8. 1 

75.7 


47 

25.5 

6.4 

68.1 


64 

14.5 


73.3 

0.2 

48 

29.2 

6.3 

64.6 


61.3 

21.5 



54.9 

23.5 

46.6 

15.2 

8. 7“ 

67.4 

8.7 

61 

19.7 

0.8 

ea? 

0.8 

40 

15.0 


85.0 


44.6 

31.8 

o.i 

516 

4.6 

36 

27.8 

16.7 

55.6 


16 

37.4 

6.2 

56.2 


65 

16.4 

21.8 

50.0 

lao 

46 

13.0 

17.4 

37.0 


46 

26.1 

l.UO 

60.9 

0 

42 

14.3 

4.8 

73.8 

7.3 

40 

8.3 

0 

83.3 

8.8 

42 

10.0 

14.3 

66.7 

0 

35.3 

28.6 

11.4 

60.0 

. 0 

51 

23.6 

17.6 

58.8 

^ 0 

49 

16.3 

18.4 

57.1 

a2 

44.6 

22.2 

13.6 

56.8 

as 

53 

22L6 

18.0 

518 

&7 

66 

21.4 

10.7 

6a7 

7.1 

38 

36.8 

0 

63.2 

0 

42 

10.0 

0.6 

1 71.4 

0 

66 

17.8 

10.3 

65.5 


46.3 

3ao 

11.7 

4&6 


41 

10.6 

7.3 

73.2 

0 

63 

18.8 

0 

73,6 

7.6 

60 

12.0 

20.0 

eao 

ao 


XcUurd science tlominalcs . — The implications of Table 65 are 
obvious. The natural sciences have largely taken the field. On the 
average 63 per cent of the time allotted to arts and science subjects 
is given over to tlie natural sciences. 

Tile status of the social sciences is in striking contrast with the 
favorable situation of the natural sciences. Nine institutions have 
no requirements whatever in this field. The median requirement in 
all institutions is 5 semester hours, the highest 13. This is in com- 
parison with a median requirement of 29 hours of natural science and 
a range from 0 to 63 hours in the natural science requirements. 
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English occupies a place between the two groups just discussed 
although it does not approach the natural science requirement in 
scope. The median requirement in the English group is 10 hours. 
The range is a limited one — from 3V^ to 11 hours. But three insti- 
tutions require foreign languages and no account has been taken of 
them in this computation. 

Mathematics receives the least time of the four groups studied. 
In 15 institutions there is no mathematics requirement. The median 
requirement in all is 3 and the maximum re<piirement is 12 semester 
hours. 

The dominance of the natural sciences is not hard to account for 
historically. In the days before a curriculum in agriculture had 
evolved the agricultural colleges were forced to adapt the natural 
sciences to their purposes as substitutes for technical agriculture. 
Applied botany, agriculture chemistry and physics, and similar ap- 
plications of the natural sciences became the core of the agricultural 
college curriculum. As more agricultural subject matter has been 
developed, there has been some displacement of natural science with 
agriculture. A few institutions have reduced their requirements to 
about 20 semester hours, but others are still requiring as many as 
40 or more semester hours of natural science. 

The subject in the natural science group which typically receives 
the most emphasis is chemistry. One institution requires 20 hours 
of chemistry, apportioning-ttTTIi^ subject approximately half as 
much credit as to all agricultural subjects combined. 

It is rather commonly true that the physical and chemical sciences 
receive more attention in the required courses than the biological 
sciences^ though there seems to be no good reason why this should 
be the case. Zoology, botany, bacteriology and physiology certainly 
contribute as much to an understanding of agriculture and of edu- 
cation as do chemistry and physics. . 

In a few of the institutions certain sciences which are closely re- 
lated to agriculture ancT to education are entirely omitted from the 
|list of requirements. This does not appear desirable. Students in 
agricultural education are practical minded” and often do not 
recognize the value to them of particular sciences. It is the obliga- 
tion of those who make the curriculum to provide for an introduction 
at least to all of the basic sciences. , 

Social science reqviremenis . — It is difficult to ascribe satisfactory 
reasons for the extreme neglect of social phases in the agricultural 
college curriculum. That neglect is most apparent and its effects on 
the training of teachers of agriculture arc very undesirable. Certain 
institutions have recognized this need and, as noted |)reviously, some 
have already built rather strong sequences in agricultural economics^ 
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stressing the social aspects of the farmer’s business, particularly co- 
operative marketing. These and other institutions are also develop- 
ing the required blocks of subjects in history, government, and 
sociology. No phase of the entire course of study seems so greatly to 
need support and strengthening^as social science. 

Ewjlish reqwirenvenis.—Th^ need of agricultural teachers for 
fundamental training in English is obvious. If English instruction 
is satisfactorily given it may well consume at least as much time as 
is commonly given to it at present. The median requirements of 10 
semester hours for the entire group of subjects, which includes 
English, public speaking, and journalism, is certainly none too high. 

Mathematics requirements , — The mathematics requirement is very 
low in n^rly all of these courses for prospective teachers of agricul- 
ture. Sixteen institutions require none whatever. But two give 
more than 10 per cent of the arts and science credits to it Three 
semester hours is the median requirement. 

^ It is unfortunate that mathematics is being so much neglected. 
We are living in an age when thinking is more and more quantita- 
tive and this is as true in agriculture and education as in any other 
fields. Students in agricultural education need particularly to know 
fundamental statistics. It is unnecessary to give a large amount of 
time, to mathematics to accomplish the purposes which are to be 
ser\ed, but it appears that all institutions should be giving approxi- 
mately as much time to that subject as the median institution nqyv 
{rives, that is, three semester hours. 

Sequence problems . — No practices with respect to sequence seem to 
have gained general acceptance among those who frame the curricula 
for training agricultural teachers. The order in which subjects ap- 
pear varies greatly from curriculum to curriculum. Some institu- ' 
tions have their students spend the first two years in pursuing pure 
science courses, introducing the agricultural phases later. Others 
emphasize agriculture in the first two years. 

Often the most forbidding subjects, those which commonly seem 
to the students most barren of practical interest or use, are placed in 
the freshman year, evidently with the intent of “getting them over 
with ” early. The agitation formaking the first year of college attracr 
five and sigm'ficant to students, which has been so general recently^ 
seems as yet to have affected the placement of these wurses bht 
little. Perhaps this accounts to a considerable extent for the loss of 
one-third of the students enrolled by the end of the first ye^r, as 
reported elsewhere in this chapter. ♦ 

The typical curriculum is likewise largely devoid of the continuity 
which is necessary for the spread and growth of interest, even if 
, interest were developed in the introductory year of the course. Few 
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subjects continue more than a year; many are concluded at the end 
of a quarter or semester. Routing the students through a miscellany 
of a hundred or more unrelated subjects is not likely to result in 
the development of any permanent, central, integrating interest. 

Rel^ion of science and its applications. — ^Thc excessive depart- 
mentalization common in the land-grant institutions forbids relating 
science to its applications. A science and its applications are likely 
to be widely separated geographically and administratively within 
an institution. The courses in science and its applications are likely 
also to be widely separated in time. The science, therefore, seems 
barren to students primarily interested in practical agriculture. The 
agriculture, instead of being taught in relation to all that science has 
to offer, seems to the students to have no close connection with the 
science which they have studied. 

The teaching of vocational agriculture calls for a large measure of 
^ independence and initiative. Graduates, unused to planning and 
working their own programs, often fail in their first years out of 
college to exercise sufficient initiative. It appears that serious 
thought should be given to a procedure for handling advanced 
fatudentsj^ give them more freedom, to place on them more responsi- 
bility, and to allow them opportunities for more creative planning 
and execution. Only students capable of reacting satisfactorily to 
such a regimen are likely to prove satisfactory in the work of the 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 

Size of units . — ^There is evident, throughout the courses outlined 
for the training of teachers of vocational agriculture, a tendency 
to subdivide extremely the subject material prescribed. One insti- 
tution requires 101 courses, an average of 8% per quarter. Six or 
‘- fteven courses are typically carried in parallel. This practice has 
evidently grown up as a result of the continual accretion of required 
courses which has been characteristic in recent years. 

It would appear the part of wisdom to cut the number of separate 
subjects offered per quarter to not more than four or five and to 
extend, in many cases the length of time each subject is pursued, 
avoiding so far as possible 1, 2, and 3 hour courses which run for 
a quarter or semester only, unless their relationships to current and 
succeeding courses are kept exceedingly close. Nearly all of the 
institutions studied I0ed a fundamental reorganization of the indi* 
vidual subjects with these considerations in mind. 

Sped(pl 4‘yeoT ctmicula for farm viecJuimcs teachers . — ^In a few 
States, most of them in the far West, special teachers of farm me- 
chanics are OQimnonly employed in schools having other teachers of 
vocational a^culture.' In these States curricula for training farm 

mechanics tochers have been set up in the land-gi'ant institutions. 

* 
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There is general agreement that ability to teach the shop subjects 
does not always go with ability to teach the other agricultural gqb- 
jects. Some hold that the two are rarely associated. In communi- 
ties large enough to support two teachers of vocational agriculture, 
the best basis for their specialization is often aptitude and»'training 
for shop teaching. Communities would freq-uently do better to allot 
to their regular teachers of vocational agriculture the teaching of 
certain nonvocational subjects than to force them to direct the work 
•in farm mechanics for which they are ill-adapted. In such cases, 
other teachers may be employed for the teaching of farm mechanics 
an<l such nonvocational subjects as they can teach. 

I he employment of^a special* teacher of farm mechanics is espe- 
.rinlly advantageous in situations where adult programs in this field 
are attempted. Relatively few teachers unspecialized in agricultural 
engineering arc able to handle satisfactorily evening classes in this 
subject. 

Projtoaed'cumcuJum changes. — Judged by the response to that 
portion of the survey w’hich dealt with proposed changes in thp 
curricula in agricultural education, training courses are relatively 
stable, whether this is desirable or not. Only seven institutions 
specified contemplated changes. The University* of Delaware, the 
University of Tennessee, and the Mississippi Agricultural and M 
chanical College intend to improve and expand their practice teac 
ing offerings. Virginia Polytechnic Institute is to give added emph 
sis to training for evening school teaching and is adding a cour 
in agricultural methods. Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas is c.\panding its research program and introducing itinerant 
teacher training, towa State College plans increased offerings at 
• the graduate level. The University of Vermont has adopted a 
broader course for its trainees. 


Criteria for the evaluation of the agricultural education staffs of 
land-grant institutions arc few and relatively unsatisfactory. 

Degrees.— A sample ol 116 out of approximately 160 agricultural 
teacher trainers in the country includes T7 whose highest degree is 
the doctorate, 65 with master’s degrees, 33 with no degree above the 
bachelor’s, and 1 with no degree. In other words, approximately 30 
per rent hold the bachelor’s as their highest degree; 85 per cent have 
not gone above the master’s; ehly 15 per cent llbld the doctor’s 
degree. 

The reasons for this situation are in part patent. Agticultural 
education is a new field. It has been found desirable to recruit^ ‘ 
trainers of teachers from among those who have had experience in 
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the teaching of vocational agriculture in the public schools. The 
men avaifible are young and have not had the opportunity for ad- 
vanced education. Furthermore, the worth of the advanced train-* 
ing available has often been questioned, since the strongest institu- 
tion^ giving advanced degrees in education have not usually con- 
cerned themselves with agricultural e<lucation. 

.The situation is not, however, to be extenuated. Agricultural 
education is suffering. in prestige and in the genuine worth of its 
programs because of it. The modern scientific viewpoint is needed 
and- the training for research which is now provided only at the 
higher graduate levels. Training in colleges of general education 
can be turned to good account in agricultural education by persons 
intelligent enough to be eligible for teacher-training positions. 
Agricultural education is not so isolated from other fields of educa- 
Von that there is no transfer of training. 

However, reliance must not be placed entirely upon institutions 
outside this field for the achunced training of staff members. A few 
graduate institutions stroi^ in agricultural education need to be 
reared among the land-grant colleges. 

Ajs matters stand, consi<lering the limited facilities for agricul- 
tural education available in the land-grant colleges, it is hardly ad- 
visable for staff members to take their doctorates entirely in that 
field. A combination of training in agricultural education at one 
of the stronger of these institutions with further training leading 
to a degree from a standard graduate school of education appears 
now to be most satisfactory. Such a combination can now be effected 
within certain of the land-grant schools of university type.' • 

Professional training , — Trainers of agricultural teachers have re- 
ceived college credit for approximately the same amount of profes- 
sional education as the teachers of education of the lan<J*-grant insti- 
tutions taken as a whole. The median number otsemester hours of 
such training falls at 38 for 115 agricultural teacher trainers report- 
ing, and at 37.7 for the entire group of 627 teachers of education. 

A quarter of the agricultural group has completed more than 60 
semester hours of professional training or the equivalent of two 
years of special training. A third have less than a year of special 
. training, that^s, less than 30 semester hours of professional edu- 
cation. A few do not «ieet the standards ^t by accrediting associa- 
tions for high-school teachers. , / 

Ranks . — Agricultural education staffs |(iave fared very well with 
respect to academic rank. Forty per cent of the staff members are 
full professors. More than^three-fourtUs are above the rank of 
instructor. The high peffJmage of full professors is largely to be 
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accounted for by the small size of departments and the prevalence 
of the custom of ranking’ department heads as full professors. 

The enrollments in 319 classes in agricultural education arc shown 
in Table 66. 


T.vule 06. — Cla.'ts nizc in countcg in affricullural cdiicaf ion, 1927-28 


Sifc of stTiion 

NumbiT 
of classes 

Percent- 
al^' of 
entire 
number 

Bite of pcclion 

Numlx»r 
of classes 

2 

Perocnl- 
ago of 
entire 
number 

» 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 t n A 

53 

16.6 

25 to 29 " 

18 

5.6 

1 

73 

22.9 

30 to 39 

13 

4.1 

in in 11 

53 

16.6 

40 and mort' 

2 

.6 

EStolli - 

71 

22.3 




OiV t n 01 

3fl 

11.3 

Total V 

319 

100.0 








It will be observed that the percentage of classes enrolling fewer 
’than 30 is 95.3. The percentage with enrollments fewer than 10 

is 39.5. ' * 

It is only reasonable to expect that classes in agricultural 
education will be smaller than in some other fields, particularly 
since practice-teaching courses, where much individual attention is 
required, are more common and more extended in this field than in 
ihost others. It would appear, however, that considerable thought 
might well be given to the matter of small classes. 

• « 

Students 

Enrollments in agricultural education in federally aided teacher- 
training courses have decreased jnaterially in recent years. The 
enrollments by years since the inauguration of the Smith-Hughes 
program are shown in Table 67. • 


Taklb 67 . — Enrollments by years in the United States of students training to 
become teuchers of vocational agricultare ' • 


School year 

Number of 
Btudints 

Bchool year 


44kumber of 
Btudents 

1918-19. 

1, 334 

1923-24 


4,747 

1919-20 

2, 310 

1924-25 


3,808 

1920-21... 

3, 470 

1925-26 


3,927 

1921-22...., -e 

4, 049 

1926-27.... 


#3, 187 

1 922-23.. -V 

5, 087 

1927-28 


2,394 


» Twelfth Aoi^ual Report, Federal Board totv Vocational Education, p. 35. 


A decrease\of 63 ^r cent in the past five years is a matter of con- 
siderable intrtest, particularly in view of the Ihortage of teachers 
reported in 18 States in 1927-28.»^ During the sainej)eriod, the 
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drop in agricultural college enrollments was but 10 per cent so 
^that a major portion of the decrease must be attributed to other 
factors, 

This reduction in numbers of students reflect inainly credit rather 
than discredit upon th» teacher-training agencies. They are^lppa^- 
ently performing better their function of selection: They are work- 
ing with fewer persons in producing a given number of trained 
teachers. The persons tliey have trained are serving longer in the 
fields for which they have been trained. It is regrettable, however, 
that in some States where the number of trainees has never been 
great enough to care for the need for^teaclie^s, the enrollments have 
fallen as decidedly as in other States with an oversupply of teachers. 

Practice Ficilities 

• ' .. 

All institutions training teachers of agriculture reported sonic 
provision for observation and student tcacliing. Tliis provision is 
necessary under the regulation® 0 / the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. / 

The arrangements for stude^lr teaching vary widely. The range 
:n the length of the period ov4r whiph practice teaching is ext,en<led 
is fronr’l to -40 weeks, with the me^itin falling between IG and ‘20 
weeks. ' The actual amount of time given to observing and teach- 
ing high-school classes in agriculture varies from 6 to 270 hours, 
according to the reports submitted, the median being 54 hours. The 
distribution^^, 9 «cerding to the amount of time re(}uired for obser- 
vation and practice teaching, is shown in Table 68. 

Table OS.— Time devoted to observation <uid praeliec teaehin-o in Si ivsiitutioiis 


Hoorn of 

_ observntlon - . Niimbor «f 

and pmctice IntitltunonB 

teaching required reporting 

More than 250 Z J. 2 

201 to 250 0 

151 to 200 1 


Hourn of 

ohHorvntlon Niimhrr of 

ami practice limtltiitloni 

teaching required reporting 

lot to 150 1 3 

51 to 100 1 12 

50 or less lij 


In 21 institutions students teach or olpserve regularly for at least 
one period per day each day of the week. In 15 other institutions 
students are required to be on hand for teaching or observation only 
on stated days, usually two or three per week. 

Eight institutions own their, own practice schools, which are usu- 
ally known as university high schools. A typical arrangement, how-.’" 
ever, is the use of an established department of vocational agricul- 
ture in a near-by public school, which is jointly administered by the 
teacher-training department and the officials of the local school. 
Thirteen institutions follow some plan of apprentice teaching, some 
of them using apprenticeship as the exclusive form of student .^ach- 
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inp, and others sup^lementinp their facilities near the institution 
with apprentice training; centers which are more remote.. 

Types of schools viilised, — Forty-three institutions reported a to- 
tal of 91 practice schools. Those reporting on this point indicated 
that 42 of their schools are urban while 35} are rural. Only 12 
consolidated schools were indicated. There is apparent here a fail- 
ure to provide for practice in situations that are typical of those 
provided under the Smith-Hughes program, which is essentially a 
program for rural high schools. 

An apparent improvement over previous practice is noted, how- 
ever, in the provision of vocational classes in most practice schools. 
Fifty-two classes utilize for practice purposes vocational students 
* only; 12 practice schools have both vocational and non vocational 
classes ; only two practice schools utilize nonvo'cational pupils only 
and the institution in charge of these schools has other schools with 
purely vocational classes. > ’ • 

Apprentice teaching . — The University of California has an ap- i 
prentice plan for the training of its teachers which provides that each i 
must spend an entire year as an assistant teacher. Apprentices are 
paid an average salary of $1,000 per year. They are taught pro- 
fessional courses w'hile engaged as apprentices, taking a minor part 
of their professional work before they receive the bachelor’s degree. 
Unique conditions have called for tlie adoption of the California 
plan and it is unlikely that it would be warranted at present in. any 
other State although it has served quite satisfactorily there. 

Of the 15} institutions that follow one or another form of ap- 
j)rentice training, 8 report the plan to be excellent, 2 satisfactory, 
and 3 unsatisfactory. One of the institutions declaring it to be un- 
satisfactory advises that it suffices in most schools but that in one 
situation it has been undesiraj>le. The evidence appears to justify 
considerable use of the apprentice plan, at least for a portion of the 
practice teaching period. The institutions reporting have had from 
1 to 15 years’ experience with apprenticeship^ the University of Min- 
nesota having used the plan longest^with the Uhiversity of New 
Hampshire and Connecticut Agricultural Collage coming next. 
Other institutions wdth .extensive experience in the u^ of apprentice- 
. ship teaching are Massachusetts Agricultural College, Mississip^)! 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, the University of Nebraska, 
and Pennsylvania State College. , - 

'the common arrangement is for a relatively short period of ap- 
prenticeship. Four institutions' send their students out as appren- 
tices for 2- week periods only; two require 3 weeks; three requir^l2 
weeks. The dther requirements are intermediate l)etwcen 3 an<i 12 
weeks with thq median for all institutions 6 weelfs. - I 
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The ran^rc in lioiii^ of credit for apprentice teaching is from 1 to 
12 semester hours, the higl»est allot inent being at the University of 
New Hampshire where the apprentice period is 12 T^eeks long. The 
most common ifumber of credits given is three or four hours. Cali- 
fornia gives but 6 semester hours for the full 40 weeks of work. 

Institutions using the apprentice plan usually employ a number of 
public schools for practice purposes. Pennsylvania State College 
has relationships with 22 schools in its apprentice-teaching plan. 
Only two institutions use as few as two scliools. It -would appear 
that the greatest efficiency in the use of the apprenticeship plan 
would result from the use of a somewhat limited nymber of the 
very best schools in the State. There is a danger that ‘at- its best 
the apprenticeship j)lan may result in a wid^ gap between the pro- 
fessional courses given at the insti^tioii <fnd the student teaching 
provided at the apprentice schools. ‘If the number of such schools is 
limited, relations can be kept closer than it is possible to keep them 
when a large number of schools and instructors is involved. 

Utilization for research purposes.— 11 States indicated that 
they make 'any use of their practice schools'for educational experi- 
mentation. Here is ah apparent neglect which should be considered. 
In some institutions outside the^field of agricultural education the 
so-called practice^^chool is primarily a place for educational research 
and only incidental' a means of providing practice teaching. In 
many institutions which maintain a secondary school the research 
fusion is practically coordinate with the practice teaching. It is 
^ — -flOfeworthy that the list of institutions utilizing their schools for 
research* purposes is almost identical with the list of institutions 
having university high schools. Apparently a cooperative arrangc- 
’ • rient with the public schools has not thus far lent itself well to etiu- 
^ wtional experimeiilation. If a* science of agricultural education is 
• to be built, it is evident that a principal means of l#lding it will be 
the utilization for research studies of the schools under the direction 
of teacher-training departments. 

Portion of ' teaching done hg students, — Thirty-eight institutions 
indicated tRe extent to which student teachers direct the classes in 
their practice. The distribution is shoym by Table 69. 

Tablk eS^.—Perdentage of teachinu in practice clasnea tchichU done by student 

teachers in S8 institutions 
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This is a significant table, particularly in its upper ranges. One 
who has had considerable experience in student teaching wonders 
wliat standards are possible when student teachers do YO per cent 
or more of the teaching, particularly when the periods of practice 
teaching are as short 'and shifts are as frequent as they are at some 
of these institutions. ‘ The median amount of teaching falls at about 
50 per cent. It would seem that this should be near the maximum 
for efficient results both in the training of student teachers and in 
caring for the puiiils in practice classes. 

Costs of practice teaching . — Colorado Agricultural College main- 
tains six practice schools, part of them on an apprentice basis. The 
total cost to the institution of these six sj^ools is $;H0. The Uni- 
versity of Florida contributes $li00 annuany to its [iractice school. 
Iowa State College contributes $270 to each of its three practice 
schools. Cleiuson AgricuUural (’ollege pa^'s $1,425 for the use of 
three schools. South Dakota State College secures its very desirable 
practice facilities for $400. 

There 'are a number of institutions that pay on the basis of the 
number of student teachers served. In these cases the rates vary 
from $15 to $50 per student per semester. 

Prolwbly the amounts cited are too small for the very best results, 
but they at least indicate a procedure moie justifiable thaq payment 
of the. entire salary .of the sui>ervisors in those situations where 
practice teaching is carried out in a cooperating public school. 

The foregoing statement does not condemn the use of schools owned 
and controlled by the teacher-training institution. It is possible in 
such situations to secure a measure of control over student teaching, 
and make use of opportunities in these schools for research pgrposes 
that are impossible elsewhere. The one point that needs to be made 
is that, when a cooperative plan is followed, the cooperating public 
schopl should bear its fair share of-the financial bur.den. ’ 

Attention to ohservation of The’ percentage of the 

observation and student-teaching period devoted to the obsetvatidh 
of teachmg varies from 0 to 99 per cent. On the average about one- 
third of the period is devoted to observation. 

Tablr 70 . — Percentaue of entire titne given to obtfrvation and practice teaching 
tchirh is devoted to observation in S3 institutions 
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It seems likely that the practices indicated at the extremes of this 
table are not the best. Certainly more than 20 per cent of the period 
should be given to actual teaching. .On the other hand it seems 
inadvisable largely to rule out observation as some institutions do. 

. The worth of observation varies tremendously,’ of course, but if it is 
well directed it has an important place in a ^acher-training program. 

■Helationa of obsiri'cUi-on to teaching . — interesting situation is 
found in the comparison of the practices in various institutions with 
respect to observation prior to actual teaching. The median require- 
ment of preliminary observation is 12 periods, but 13 institutions 
require 15 or more periods for observation before teaching is at- 
tempted, two 40 to 60 periods, one 35 to 39, three 30 to 34, two 20 to 24, • 
and five 15 to 19. A satisfactory combination of observation and 
teaching would seem to call for earlier provision of actual teaching 
practice. It is generally eonceded that observation is more valuable 
after the student has.had some teaching exi)erience. It is probable 
with this theory in mind that 16 institutions require 9 or fewer 
periods of observ’ation before the student is placed in charge of a 
class, 6 of these holding for 4 periods of observation or less. Obser- 
vation and teaching should alternate if best results are to be secured 
with both. 


Number of student teachers supervised . — The predominant arrange- 
ment under ordinary conditions is for one supervising teacher, to 
supervise one student teacher. In 33 institutions this is the typical 
practice. In 8 other institutions student teachers are managed in 
pairs; in! it is common for the supervisor to have 3 student teachers 
at a time, and in another 4 student teachers. It has been demon- 
.strated in a number of schpols that 2 teachers in agricultural edu- * 
cati^ can be supervised quite as well as^l in* some phases of the 
work, making possible the reduction .^qf jS'actice-teachipg costs in 
comparison with the prevailing practice. With ample pupils avail- 
able in the practice schools, it has been found possible to direct even 
more student teachers with a considerable measure of satisfaction. 
Here is a case where, common practice may not be the best practice. 

Keef)ing the number .of student teachers low does not always make 
for individual attention ; this is shown by the data submitted regard- 
ing the number of individual conferences ‘^r week per student 
teacher. Kleven institutions report but one such conference weekly, • 
7 report ‘two conferences, 6 report .three conferences, and 1 reports 
four bonferences. Twelve instittitions make a practice oi^ holding 
five or more conferences .weekly. I ^ . • 

It would appear that the very minimum number of conferences 
necessary in schoo l^ jyhere ‘studeiitB teach regularly five days per • 
week would be T!vecon;fCTAces, Any arrangement which prevents 
the student teacher froiif^||MUng- the practice class regularly dur- 
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ing the period he is engaged in student teaching is likely, to be 
undesirable because of the interruptions which are necessary. A 
desirable standard would be, regular teaching five days a week 
with at least one conference with the supervisor each day. 

^’election in th^. practice schools . — A major function of the 
student teaching period, particularly if it be long enough to* reveal 
the student's real interests and aptitudes, is to select for agricultural 
teaching those most capable for it. It is difhcult to deduce from 
the data at hand the extent to which the selective function is per- 
formed. It is noteworthy, however, that only nine institutions 
reported any failures among their student teachers. In all but 
three of these the percentage of failure was five or less. In many 
institutions students who do not perform creditably are directed 
away from teaching as a result of their poor student teaching 
record, but a question may be raised as to the standards of grading 
and selection which prevail in our practice teaching courses. 

Lesson plan requirement 8.^knoi\\^T respect in which apparent 
weaknesses in pfftctice teaching are found is the requirement of les- 
^on plans for those who are actually directing classes. AVhile it is 
common to require a plan for each lesson taught it was revealing to, 
find that six institutions do not have such a requirement; that one re- ! 
j)orted that in only 5 per cent of the cases do the students have a 
plan; while. others reported plans somewhat more frequently 
■ required, but not as a common practice. It may be that this is a 
reaction against the extreme emphasis on lesson planning character- 
istic a decade ago but it is a reaction which seems to have gone too 
far in agricultural education. The reform that should have tqken 
place is in the revision of the system of planning in use, rather 
than in the omission of all plans w'hatever. A principal outcome of 
fitudent teaching should be the habituation 'the student teacher 
in practice of regular, daily planning of his work. 

The status of the supervisor. — Sixty-nine supervisofs of student 
teaching were reported; 31 of theso^givc full-time to such work. 

Of those who are engaged on a part-time basis, half spend the 
balance of their time in teaching education in the teacher-training 
institution, and half spend their time in teaching agtijculture and 
other subjects in the practice schools with which they are connected. 

The median supervisor has had four years’ experience in that 
capacity ; 26 per cent hav^ had two years’ experience or less. 

Only about 56 per cent of the critic teachers reported are members 
of the general faculties of the teacher-training institutions they 
ser\'e. Almost 40 per cent of them hold no rank in their institutions j 
another, 26 percent rank as mstructors or lower. It is apparent 
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that 65 per cent of this very important group is on the outskirts of the 
university community. 

Another unsatisfactory feature is the absence of an apprci\)riate 
numl)er of advanced decrees. Almost 45 per cent of the isupervisors 
of practice teaching hold the bachelors as their highest degree. 
Almost 50 per cent more have not gone beyond the master’s. 

It is common to refer to the student-teaching period as the most 
imptfrtant part of professional training and ^is is probably a fair 
evaluation, yet little importance is accorded to those in charge of it 
in respect to rank or salary. This ijnportant responsibility is placed 
in the hands of the relatively inexperienced and untrained. The job 
of the siipervisor should be made more attractive, j It does not appear 
that this should be extremely difficult. When student teaching is 
jointly administeretl by the jniblic schools and the teacher-training 
institutions and funds are provided from both sources, it should be 
possible to make the position desirable from the standpoint of salary, 
particularly since the Federal Govemmont participates to the extent 
of 50 per cent in the payment. There .seem.s to be no justification for 
the payment of a salary of less than $5,000 per year for this service. - 

Neither would it seem to be difficult to secure academic rank for 
sui)ervisors in ke<'ping with their positions, provided the salaries 
are high enough to attract and hold persons of desired maturity 
and training. There is nothing intrinsic in the supervision of 
.student teaching which should call for lower rank for the persons 
engaged in it. 

AdviiniMrative direction, of student teaching . — The popular method 
of handling student teaching through the joint control of the teacher- 
training institution and one or more public schools involves rather 
difficult administrative problems. It is important that there ^ 
some one designated in .the teacher-training department who wiH 
make the proper contacts with the .cooperating school officials and 
who will coordinate the activities of the various practice schools. 
Few institutions have such arrangements. Those ^t Ohio State 
University and Iowa State College are among the most satisfactory. 

In four institutions State supervisors of agricultural education 
assist in directing the practice teachers. In every State there should ’ 
be some provision to bring the student teachers in touch with .the 
State program, and to initiate them into it. The State supervispr, 
knowing the needs of the field, can be of material help in organizing 
student-teaching situations. Since most of the schools giving ^udent 
^teaefafing receive Federal reimbursement, through the office of the 
Stat^upervisor. th!S coordination with his office is especially 
neceaKy, ^ 
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Practice facilities for evening scho'ol work . — The growing im- 
portance of adult instruction in agriculture tlrrough evening classes 
has already been emphasized. With it goes an increased responsi- 
bility on the part of the teacher-training centers for providing 
■ experience in evening class work for persons who are to teach voca- 
tional agriculture. A number of institutions have been attempting 
to provide some evening scliool experience. Conspicuous examples 
are Clemson Agricultural College, Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanip Arts, Oregon Agricultural College, and Vir- 
ginia Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Training in Service . 


Advanced* training in tcchnieat a/jricuH'ure . — Certain institutions 
have come to give special attention in recent j'«ars to keeping teach- 
ers of agriculture in their States up to date with respect to agri- 
cultural subject matter. The most notable examples are Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, and Clemson Agricultural College.^* 
The principal device in each o*f these cases has been a special publi- 
cation embodying recent results of research in agriculture at their 
own and other experiment stations. Most institutions are also giving 
.some attention to agriculture in the special summer courses which 
have recently been organized. 

The provi-sioiP of supplementary training in agriculture is still 
a much-neglected field. Agricultural scientists are doing more effec- 
tive work than ever before. Methods of farming are changing 
rapidly. The teacher of agriculture who has not kept up to date 
with respect to his agricultural information is likely soon to conie 
to be considered a liability to his community. 

Supplementary practical experience . — Since 1917 there have been 
requirements of practical farming experience for beginning teachers 
in federally subsidized schools. Usually this experience has been 
acquired at an early age and often undej conditions’ quite remote 
from those in which the teacher is now situated. Perhaps the ex- 
perience was secured on a farm using very inferior methods. 

Recently agents for the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
ha\‘e come to be very strong in their recommendation that practic- 
ing teachers be afforded opportunities for, spending time in gaining 
experience in agricultural production by working with the very best 
farmers available, and that they gain first-hand experience in the 
marketing of farm products through work with marketing agencies. 

** They hold thst too much insistence on summer-school attendance 

' >* See artlcl* bj W, 0. Cnodall I& Aartcnltunl B<toceUoD,* Augwt, lOfiS. 
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an(ion earning graduate credit is keeping many teachers from uwjuir- 
ing this added experience and making these needed contacts. 

* Training for promotions . — ^It is evident that not all teachers of vo. 

. cational' agriculture will receive their best promotions yithin that 

field. Yet there must be no suspicion that the teaching of vocational 
apiculture is a “ blind-alley job.” The Federal Board for V-oca- 
f tional Fducation has ruled that, if teachers are to absent themselves 
from their jobs during the summer for college attendance, they must 
take courses which are directly related to agricultural teaching. This 
is doubtless a proper ruling, for instructors are employed for the full 
12 months and the board must see that reimbursements of their 
salaries are actually applied on the improvement of the federally 
subsidized program. 

It appeps that at present the only way a teacher of agriculiure 
in the Smith-Hughes system can prepare for another occupation out- 
side the system is by doing so on his own time and giving up his 
position as a teacher of agriculture. 

Devices for training in service . — ^No extended investigation was 
made of the provisions of the land-grant institutions for trainin<» 
agricultural teachers in service. The two principal means of in- 
service training are apparently the use of itinerant teacher trainers, 

20 States reporting that they have such officials,*"* the special summer 
session for teachei*s of vocational agriculture, and special conferences 
conducted usually in cooperation with the State supervisor. 

Assisting in State progra>ms of curiiculwn revision , — The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has done unusal work in redirecting the curricula 
of high-school agricultural departments. Prof. A. M. Field of the 
Department qf Agricultural Education has taken the lead in plan- 
ning the new type of curriculum program and in arranging for trying 
it out in the schools of the State. 

In Iowa permanent curriculum committees^ave been set up for con- 
tinuous revision of the day, part-time, and evening courses in voca- 
tional schools. The State director of vocational education is in general 
charge of these committees. The headships of the subcommittees 
are all held, by members of the teacher-training staff at Iowa State . 
College. Leading teachers in public-school departments of voca- 
tional agiknilture have been named as committee members. During 
the first year of operation under this plan new course of study 
material has been developed covering about onib-thiyd of the high- 
school program in Vocational agriculture. 

• ■ ■■ . -- ^ - ■ . _ 

**Att«nHoD U eaUed to the itooy of Itinerant teacher training made in 1027-2S by 
Dr, BbcrmaiLDlelQQ^oii. bttd of tb# Dtparttoeot of A^ox&ltural Edocatloii of tbe Ul^?6^ ^ 
ittj of MImohiI, and ATtUablo ffoni tbo aothore 
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State and Locally Supported Programs for Training Public-School Teachers 

of Agriculture 

I * 

Their pi'€ sent status . — The information supplied by the institutions 
with respect to the positions in public-school agriculture, outside the 
Smith-Hughes system, is quite meager. Nine institutions were, able 
I to report the number of their graduates who are in such positions 
I as well as the number engaged in teaching agriculture under the 

! Smith-Hughes system. The total number of graduates in schools 

which do not receive Federal aid for agricultural education was 258. 
The number of graduates in federally aided schools in these same 
States was 570.'® - 

Ten institutions were able to report the number or general agricul- 
tural positions in their respective States in comparisom with the 
number of Smith-Hughes positions. Table 71 gives the results. 


Table 71 . — Atjficultural ponitiotu (u icderally aided and other public schools in 

certain States 


State 

A 

In f<»d- 
rrally 
aided 
schools 

Other 
agricul- 
tural po- 
sitions 

Indiana. 

134 

148 

loWtt 

109 

r 3M 

Kansa.s 

99 

612 

Mary laud 

37 

1 

Ma.HSHchu.sells 

67 

6 

Miunebota 

40 

19 


State 

In fed- 
erally 
aided 
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Other 
agricul- 
tural po- 

BitiODS 

Miasisfilppi 

126 * 

30 

Utah 

20 

36 

Vermont j 

1 ® 


West VirKinia i 

1 61 

£ 

Total 1 

1 7oq 

1 

1, 181 


, ' It will be seen that, in general, in these States tho^||^itions out- 
side the Smith-Hughes system exceed those in scnewb that are 
federally aided. This situation prevails in 6 of the 10 States. It 
is probable that the States reporting are those^ t{iat have the most 
positions in State and locally supported schools. However, eight * 
other States indicate that they have. such positions, though data 
regarding them were not available. 

In* most of the States the n^ber of portions in schools not 
federally aided has remained about constant for the past five years. 
The one conspicuous exception i» Indiana where there has been an 
iiicretise from 67 such departments in 1923-24 4o 148 in 1927-28. 

Tt can be expected that these schools will continue to function for 
a long time to come, even though the Smith-Hughes program, even- 
tually becomes- universaL Other programs «dmll be necessary to 
pave the way for it. ^ ' 

It u^probable, howe^n that we shall always have some schools' '• 
which do not wish to acc^t the restfictions imposed by the acce^ 


**Tbe StatM are Indlona. Kiamu. ICtancMta, MlWlMlppi, -Heir Tdik, B«atb CSNUa^'-Vl 
Utah. VenaoDt. Sitd Wrontal. 
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ancc of Federal aid. No Federal j>roj;:rain is likely to be so flexible 
that there will not be situations to which it is unudaptcil. There 
is a possibility, too, that it will ultiinatoly be agreed that the 
Federal program is purely a pace-making program to be confined 
to superior schools in each State while olTering models for the others. 
^ In that event it will be extremely important that the land-grant in- 
stitutions provide adequate facilities for the training of teachers for 
the other schools which will constitute a decided majority. 

These positions outside the Smith-Hughes system are almost in- 
variably positions that call for ability to teach subjects other than 
agriculture, sometimes two or three such subjects. Usually, too, 
they call for ability in the management of special extracurriculum 
activities. If tils' land-grant institutions are to attempt to serve 
this field it'is important' that they study its demands. 

It is unreasonable to expect mo.st of these .schools to drop their 
present arrangements for teaching agriculture in favor of a Smith- 
Hughes program which calls for the allotment of much more time 
to agriculture and in many ^ases for an increase in staff. Even 
with-Federal aid available the cost of the jirogram to the local com- 
munity' is in many cases increaied nniteriiHly. One reason for this 
increase is, of course, the requirement that the Smith-Hughes teacher 
be employed for 12 months while the teacher outside that sys- 
tem may l)e eniploy’ed for f) months only. It is obvious too, that, 
the ordinary agricultural college curriculum through which teachers 
in vocational agriculture go is not appropriate for the persons who 
are training for these positions. .. 

Comparisons of salaries in the two fields are not available for 
1929 , However, a study made two years ago of relative salaries in 
the State of Iowa shows that when both were placed on ^monthly 
basis there was a slight margin in favor of positions outside the- 
Smith-Hughes .system, the average monthly salary being $173 in 
State and locally supported .schools and $171 in federally aided 
schools, 

A teacl^er-training department that prepares for the wide variety 
of positiqn.s involving agriculture, which are outside the Smith- 
Hughes ^system, has a much letter opportunity to provide for the 
needs and interests of the varied gi^flfKif students who come to it 
foi* training. It is possible to divert into these positions students 
who are capable of becoming very good public-school teachers but 
who are not adapted for Smifll-Hu^es work. There is a definite 
gain to the Smith-Hughes program in such diversion. The depart- 
ment is able also to increase materially the number of students served 
because of these numerous additional outlets. - 

♦ m 
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Kjc'pandhuj the progi'am in- thin -fietd . — ^Wliile the Smith-Huj^hes 
program has been a growing one from the beginning and its pros- 
• jjfccts for further expansion were never better than at the present 
time, it is possible that a still greater field in teacher training lies 
in the preparation for teachers for positions outside that system. 

Agricultural education in tl>e public schools is no fad. It has 
been experimented with on a large scale for a quarter of a century. 

It has succeeded in a large nii^ilter of schools in every State. No 
type of situation has been discoA’ered in which a successful program 
has been found impossible, provided there are enough persons agri- 
culturally engaged to warrant |i program in this field. The condi- 
tions of success are relntivHy well known.' It is now safe to foster 
a program of exjiansion. To delay further in promoting such a pro- 
gram is unnecessarily to retard the progress of the States served by 
the land-grant institutions. i 

A large .part of the positionj? outside the Smith-Hughes system 
is now in the hands of persons trained outside the land-grant col- 
leges. Expansion of the land-grant teacher-training program in 
.igriculture must come in part through retrieving the privilege of 
training agricultural teachers for all types of situations, which 
should never have been lost. 

It is mainly because of the indifference of lan^-grant college otfi- • 
dais to the needs of the public schools of their States that other in- 
stitutions have taken the lead and developed this field. The only 
thing which seems to have stirred some of these officials out of their 
lethargy with respect to public-school needs has been the spur of the 
Federal aid available under the Sinith-Hughes Act. It is likely 
r tlmt most of them are quite os indifferent to the needs of the public 
scliools for other kinds of teachers as they always have been. This 
j difficulty, since it is generally encountered, cart not be charged 
against any individual. The problem arises mainly because of the 
isolation of the land-grant institutions from the public schools of 
the State, and from the fact that the affiliations of their officials are 
mainly agricultural rather than educational. 

Specudi^ed trmning courses , — The first need, if land-grant insti- 
tutions are to train for the teaching of Combinations of high-school 
subjects, including agriculture, is the adoption of a specialized cur- 
riculum suited for that purpose. ^ It has previously been recom- 
mended that there should be more specialization of the'tfffrHctilum 
for students training for Smith-Hughes agriculture. It is now -* 
advocated that other special 4-year curricula be developed for those^ 
who. are to teach outside the Smith-Hughes system. The survey 
revealed but one such curriculum in the United States, that of Iowa 
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State College. This curriculum was approved in 1928 . This course 
in agriculture and science has proved to be popular with many stu- i 
dents. It has also been heartily approved by the subject-matter 
departments jn science who welcome this opportunity to train mare 
of their graduates for the teaching of science in the public schools. 

SpecujUizatmx of staff memhers . — Training of teachers for posi- 
tions outside the Smith-Hughes system is likely to receive little con- 
sideration as long as all staff members receive half of their salari’es 
from the Federal Government and classify themselves as teacher 
trainers under the Smith-Hughes system. This ip almost univer- 
sally the case now’. Every State w’ith any considerable opportunity ' 

. for devel^opment along this line should begin by setting aside some 
one whose duty it will be to study the needs and develop the pro- 
gram for training the other type of teacher. 

Separate Differentiated courses in special methods and 

student teaching are also necessary. The problem of teaching agri- 
culture to the groups now available for such classes outside the 
Smith-Hughes system is quite different from the problem of teach- 
ing the more specialized groups to be found ia the Smith-Hughes 
situations. 


I » 


An opportwnfy, to train for rural leadership , — In preparing 
teachers for positions outside the Smith-Hughes field tlm teacher- 
drainer has an opportunity to train for rural leadership as distin- 
guished from the purely agricultural leadership for which the 
Smith-Hughes courses fit. ^ Out of courses such as "have been sug^ 
gested should come large numbers of persons who will later become 
rural school administrators, filling positions as superintendents of 
consolidated and village schools* and county superintendencies. 
Broad in their own training, it would bo expected that they would 
not seek to impose on a rural community a narrowly agricultural 
or a narrowly vocational program. At the same time, they would- 
be rural minded in the best sense and syntpathetic toward agricul- 
tural education. The development of such a group of .superintend- 
ents would prove the greatest possible aid to the expansion of thg 
Smith-H-ughes program which so often is restricted at present Ih?- 
cause of the unsympathetic attitudes of the" persons in charge. 

Littl e t r a ining is available at present for positions of this sort. 

.■ ^he rural qg^iools are largely directed by persons untrained for their 
special problems, without special interest in rural service, and un- 
attracted by rural life. Of course these men could not be en^rely 
— trained in the colleges of agriculture or by departments of agricul- 
tural education. To ba superintendents they must devote some tim6 
. to the special problems of administration and supervision. But they 
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could be started on tlieir way toward rural sui>erintendencies by 
fraiuinf? for them a satisfactory undergraduate- course and their 
si)ecial training for the superintendency could be complied, as 
graduate work, in colleges of education during the summers of their 
lir,st years of teaching. 


Other Elements in the Agricultural Education Program 


Tratnhuj junior college teachers . — The rapid rise of the junior 
college has been u striking educational phenomenon of the past few 
years. In general these colleges have given almost no attention to 
agriculture. The one State which presents an exception to this 
rule is California; there agriculture is securing a prominent place 
ill the junior college curriculum. It is logical to expect that this 
tendency will extend to other States within the next few years. 

The philosophy of the junior college now prevailing calls for the 
use of that institution not only for courses preliminary to university 
work, but also for terminal courses for those who will not go on to 
the university. Junior colleges are developing in the rural and semi- 
lural sections. Agricultural courses should receive a considerable 
part of^lhe attention given to terminal courses in those sections. It 
has been found, too, that it i^t possible to develop 2-yeur junior 
college courses which will articulate well with the last two years 
of ail agricultural course in a standard 4-year college. 

Another tendency which is likely to make for more attention to 
agriculture of the junior college level is the desire in many quarters 
to free the high-.school period from^vocalional specialization and to 
make it a period devoted wholly to general education. It may be 
expected'tbat there will be further emphasis of this idea in the next 
few years, particularly if economic conditions continue favorable, 
making e.\tended schooling possible for a large projiortion of the 
population. 

A factor wdiich limits the expansion of junior 'college agriculture, 
in comparison with other types, is the lack of Federal aid wkich is 
available for high-school agriculture and for agriculture in. the 
4-year college. 

It is to be recommended that departments of agricultural education 
give considerable attention in the near future to studying the junior- 
college Situation with the object of arranging that the teaching of 
agriculture shall have its fair chance in this type of institution, and 
that preparation be made for training an increasing liumber of 
persons»for this field. 

Ttairdng jy,mor^ high school Another field which ia 

opening up rapidly and in which departments of agricultural ectuca* 
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tion sliould have a share is tliat of the junior liigh school, A gener- 
ully accejitoil function of this lustration is the provision of occupa- 
tional orientation and information. The great agricultural indus- 
tries properly receive much attention. No teachers are so capable of 
dealing with these as agricultural college graduates. 

Such graduates are also especially well fitted for teaching the in- 
troductory Science courses offereil at the junior high school level 
r.nd for handling tlie shop courses, particularly in rural communities. 

There is an increasing call for men for the principalsliips of junior 
high schools. There is no reason why persons ihight not be trained 
at the land-grant institutions for such positions, j)articularly in view 
of the general scaK;ity of men for tlicse positions at c^hcr teacher- 
training institutions.'® ^ , 


^ Relatiomhips to the land-grant hifttitution. — There have been three 
predominant arrangements for organizing the department of agri- 
cultural education within land-grant institutions: (1) Organization 
in the college of agriculture; (2) organization in the college of 
education; and (3) joint administration by the colleges of agricul- 
ture and education. 

In some Institutions It is <llf!1oult to .determine the form of organization since 
a consistent plan Is not followed in dealing with all administrative functions, 
however, the following grouping of liistUutlons is fairly reliable. 

1. On/aniza.tion in a divigion or Hchool or colic ffc of «//rjcM/turc.— Twenty-two 

Institutions — University of Arizona, University of Delaware, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Iowa State College, University of 
Idaho, Massachusetts Agricultural College, University of Maine,’ Mississippi 
Agr^gnltiiral and Me<!hanleal College, Montana State College, University of 
Nebraska, University of New Hampshire, Cornell Unlv^lty (New York), North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Ohio State University, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mecbanioal College, Pennsylvania State College, Clemson Agricultural £/Ol)ege 
(South Carolina), University of Tennessee, University of Vermont, Virginia 
Agricultural and* Mechanical College^ West Virginia University, oiB the Unl- 
veoRty of Wisconsin) ' 

2, OTffanizoiion in a division in a- col/cffc or school of cduoaflofu.— Fifteen 
lnstitutloD.s — Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University of California, Colorado 
Agricultural College,* Connecticut Agricultural Colleg*|jUnlveraity of Florida, 
University of Illinois, I’urd^ Uplverslt^ (Indiana), University of Kentucky, 
University o^Maryland, UfflTersIty of Missouri, North Carolina State College, 
Oregon Agricultural ColIfg«^ Rhode Island State College, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, and the University of Wyoming. ‘ 

S, Jointly ddminMorcd by college^ of apiculture and eduoartork— Five Insti- 
tutions— University of ^kansas. University of*Mlnnesota, Rutgers University. 
(New Jersey), Utah Agricultural College, and the'State College of . Washington.* 


Relationships 
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4, Orffoaiizatiwi in a division or oollrpc of art^l and «?jotcc«. — Two Instl* 
tutiouH — KHHsa« State 'Ai^ricultural College and tbe University of Nevada. 

J. Juin-tlp adtnlimUrcd hy colU'pc of agrimlturc and college of arts and 
sconces, — One institution — South DakoVo Stntjt Collene. 

There lia.s been little shifting of forms of organization in recent 
years, Houever, (here appears to be considerable dissatisfaction 
with the current definitions of relationship in those institutions in 
which a central agency for the coordination of teacher training has 
not been set up. Tlipugh the qi^tionnaire did not seek directly for 
an opinion on this point, the oflimls of 11 out pf 23 such institutions 
.suggested (he centi’alization of education within their institutions in 
a school of education. 

.Some nJuiriny of control common. — The common arrangement in 
institutions which have already some central organization is to pro- 
vide for some measure of joint control by the college of agriculture 
aiid'tollege of education, though there are some institutions in which 
full control of the department of agricultural education appears to 
be vested in the officials of the college of education. In 10 institutions 
members of the staff in agricultural education hold voting power in 
both the agriculture and education faculties. 



Instil utloiiH bnvlng this armnK<“inont are the University of Arkansas, Uul- 
versUy (»f Idaho, University of Minnesota, Rutffers University (New Jersey)-, 
North Carolina* State Coilepe, pregon Apriculturul College, University of 
TeniM'sst*e, Agricultural and Slechunicul College «tf Texas, Agricultural College 
of Utah, and the University of W'lscousiu. 


In a small number of other institutions a measure of joint control 
is secured through joint approval of new appointments or of budgets 
or tlirough, joint determination of the agricultural education 
curriculum. 

^ontrol over curHculuiti . — There is still some complaint that sub- 
ject-matter departments exercise too much control over the courses 
of students preparing for agricultural teaching. In eight States 
subject-matter department heads direct the students’ programs 
throughout their college courses and in five others this function is 
]>eiiformed by J,he dean of agriculture. In several institutions with 
schools of education, students commonly continue in their subject- 
matter departments, though it is intended that they transfer to 
* the school of education for the last two years of work. 

It appears that if students are to teaeh agriculture they ^ould 
' be drawn into special^coursjes under the direction of the agricull^ural 
education department not later than on their entrance into the 
jjmior year and preferably earlier. It is as important that their 
subject-matter courses; be selected in coopwation . with specialise 
in agricultural *e(^cation as it is lhat they take a prescril^. num- . 
•ber of* professions courses. ‘ " 
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Relations vnth programs of agriruttural ed'uoatian in other imti- 
, fufions. Duplications with the work of State teachers colleges in 
the preparation of teachers of ajiriculture were reported in only 
three States. There was no complaint of duplication by the State 
university in any of the 19 States with separate State colleges. 
In most States, the land-grant institutions have a monopoly of 
teacher training in agriculture. 

In inany States, situations calling for a combination of agricul- 
. ture with other high-schodl subjects have boon looked after in the 
past by State teachers colleges ami by private colleges w’hose grad- 
^ uates are able to teach the scanty amounts of agriculture demai^ded. 
There has been but little progress under this arrangement toward 
(he well-rounderl program of agriculture which is how accepted as 
desirable for rural communities. Superficial textbook courses in 
agriculture, taught by persons largely unacquainted with ^her 
the practical or the technical phases of agnculture, are not well 
enough regarded by the patrons of these schools to lead to the pro- 
vision of more time for agriculture in the high-school curricula or 
ior the development of supplementary part-time and evening pro- 
> grains of ^ instruction. In fact it would be the most e.xceptional 
teacher with this tyjw of training who would be able to manage the 
more extensive program, even if it wert^ provided. 

Thfe lapid growtli of the program of agricultural education sub- 
sidized by tlie Federal Government has already been noted. There 
has been a requirement from the first in this program that teachers 
be agricultural college graduate.s. It is likely that a considerable 
part of the credit for the unusual development in vocational agri- 
culture can be traced to the superiority of the training of these 
teachers from the agricultural colleges. Front 1922 to 1928, the 
percentage of students taking ngriculture in the high schools* of 
nine 8ttttep ” fell from 4.5G to 3.17 while the enrollment in federally 
aiefed high-school classes in agriculture in these same States in- 
crea.sed from 10,122 to 24,2G9 <luring the same period.^® A portion 
of the general decline is traceable to a wiser selection of the persons 
to w'honi instruction in agriculture is giv'en, and there are other 
factors involved, but it ap|>enrs that agriculture is not even holding 
its own in the situations in which teachers especially trained in 
agricultural colleges are not employed. 

In some cases, when the supply of agricultural college trained 
teachers of vocational agriculture has been low, States have re- 
sorted to the use of teachers trained otherwise. .The general con- 
clusion has been that the re.sults secured with such teachers have 

•» CnllfornJ*. Iowa. I»ul»lnn«. .\lnn!iachu«>Mii. Mlnneuta, New Jereey, Ohio. Tomo, and 
WnnhlnKioD. I'DlU*d SUtoB llurmu Education Bulletin, 1020. No. 22, p. 18. 

’• r>«fa from roporta of Federal Board for Vocational EUncallon, 1022 and 1028. 
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Ik'cii unsatisfactory. There has never been any serious questioiiiiig 
by State supervisors of agricultural e«lucation of the provision that 
agricultural college graduates should be employed in Smith-Hughes 
scliools. 

* That the persons who teach agriculture in combination with 
other subjects in the smaller high schools should.be trained in the 
agricultural colleges does not imply that the prograius of these, 
small schools are to suffer by turiuiig over to specialists in agri- 
cidture subjects in which they are not prepared. It is entirely 
practical that laiul-grant in.stitutions provide a prospective teacher 
with the training needed to teach tire subjects ordinarily combined 
with agriculture in tlie.se schools w’hile giving him training in 
agriculture far superior to that available in any other type of 
institutions. In fact, it is quite possible that the teaching of 
natural and social science subjects, mathematics, hi.storv, and 
English by such a person would prove more .satisfactory in rural 
regions than an arrangement which provides for the teaching of 
these subjects by grnduate.s of other institutions. 

AVhile the training of agricultural teachers of all sorts is dis- 
tinctly the field of a land-grant college, it cim not be expected 
that other tyjies of schools will remain indefinitely outside of it 
unless the agricultural colleges aggressively work the field open to 
them. 

Publh-school relations and college enrollment , — An example of 
one benefit derived by the land-grant institutions from close asso- 
ciation with the public schools of their States is offered by-data* from 
Iowa State College.*® In 1910 that imslitution ranked ninth among 
the colleges of the State in the number of teachers it had trained who* 
were tei^ching in the consolidated schools of Iowa, In 1927-28 and 
1928-29 Iowa State College led all the others in this respect. While 
this grow’th in the number of graduates placed in consolidated schools 
has been going on, there has been a growth also in the mimbers of 
freshmen at Iowa State College who have been enrolled from Iowa 
consolidated schools Ihthoijgh the number of consolidated schools 
remained practically constant throughout this period. * * 

.Prof. J. A. James®" trf the University of Wisconsin has shown in 
a recent study that 52 per cent of the freshmen students-Tsecently 
entering that institution presented one or more years of high-school 
agriculture,, and that 42 |ier cent of them presented two or more 
years of high-school agriculture, although only 20 per cent of the 
high schools of Wisconsin teach tw’O or more years in this field. 

Studies in Virginia, Nebraska, and Iowa have also shown clearly 
that the agricultural colleges of these States secure students from 

^Datfi from Vocational Kdiicntlon Dcpnrtmcnt. Iowa State CoIIegr. 

*^Addrcsa before Land-Grant College AHaoclatton, November, 1029. 
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schools teachinfT vocational apiculture in numbers far exccediii;' the 
average of the schools without vocational agriculture. 

In Virginia it was discovered by Prof. E. C. Magill that the 100 
apicultural high schools contributed six times as many students in 
apiculture to Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College as the 
other 250 high schools of the State. “ The agricultural high school.’’ 
says Professor Magill “has in reality prevented the agricultural 
college from going bankrupt because of lack of students.” •' 
Probably other factors infliien<’e the result but it appears very 
probable that the presence in the public schools of the State of gradu- 
ates of the land-grant institution has been a dominant one in bring- 
ing about the enrollment situations cited in these States. 

There is increasing evidence that integration of the Smith-Hugbos 
and Smith-Ijever profjranis in ngricultural education is coining 
about and it is likely that it will take place rapidly in the next 
.few years, whether or not official action is taken for their con- 
solidation. Tlie evening school program of tjie public schools is 
^ increasing at a ^npid rate; extension worker? ore finding these 
groups larger and more satisfactory to \vork with than many of the 
adult groups assembled under the previous system. Agricultural 
club work is being conducted increasingly in connection with the 
public schools. Twenty-four States reported in connection w’ith this 
survey that their extension departments ttre working with the schools 
in their club programs. Teachers of vocational agriculture are in- 
, creasingly appreciative of the services available to them from the 
extension service. Public-school admini.strators are growing more 
favorable to the whole agricultural education program and are 
offering the facilities of their schools for \ts prosecution. There 
see^ to be no good reason why,- in many communities and in some 
entire States, there should not now be complete integration of the 
activities of “Sniith-Hiiglies ” and “ Smith-Lever ” w’orkers in a 
program carried out through the schools. 

Indiana has in fiict^iven n demonstration of the pos.sibility of 
such integration over a 12-year |)eriod, Dr. Z. M. Smith, State 
director of vocational education, having served since the Bmith- 
Hughes Act was passed as a member of tho teacher-training staff of 
Purdue' University and as State Leader of Agricultural Clubs 
conducted under the Smith-Lever Act. In three Massachusetts > 
counties “ Smith-Hughes ” and “ Smith-Lever ” work are carried 
on under the management of a single director and a single board of 
trustees. In a number of Texas counties similar coordination of 

**MaglU, E, c. Voontlonnl Aprlculturc In Rrlntlon to Agricultural College AtteDdauo* 

. in Virginia. Agneuitural Education, April, 192®, p. 8. 
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thoir nctivities is scoured through county organizations, of the work- 
ers in the two fields which carry out joint programs.*^ 

lieJathm with the Federal Govenvnient. — It has been indicated 
that the programs' of agricultural education of the ladnd-grant 
colleges aie almost entirely Federally aided under the provisions 
of the vocational education act of 1917. 

'I'he survey revealed' little dissatisfaction among the colleges 
with the methods in use by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tionyj*-rfTniiinistering teacher-training funds. Six institutions re- 
j»orted that the^y had found some difficulty in providing the practice 
teaching facilities demanded, but there was no criticism of 'the 
justice -of the provision. Other expressions of dissatisfaction were 
so few and scattered as to be insignificant. 

Thore^ is no question that the program of teacher training that 
has Ix'cn sponsored by 'the Feileral Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has been a most flexible one. There has been a desire Gn the 
part of its represenfatives to adapt it, so far as possible without 
undue relaxation of standards, to the individual institutions. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that most departments of agricultural 
education in teacher-training institutions are too dependent on the 
funds available from the board to ^aise many questions with re- 
spect to the kind of program which is favored by the board. If 
Feileral funds were withdrawn, the very life of most of these de- 
partments would now be at stake. 

Too m/iU'h dependence on the Federal Tliere has been 

too much reliance by the States upon the Federal program. There 
has lieen too much willingness to follow the mode in vocational agri- 
culiure, under the guidance of the Washington office, and too little 
consideration of special, local needs. Too many States have been 
content merely to match the. Federal funds available for teacher train- 
ing, though their needs may have been far in excess of the sums thus 
made available. Phases of the program of agricultural education for 
which Federal funds have not been available have been neglected, 
regardless of their importance. 

* There sliould be acceptance of the idea that ther^ay be a State 
program of agricultural education which is relatively independent 
of the Federally sponsored program. Such a State program should 
be amply enough financed so that Federal funds could be entirely 
refused, wfthout serious detrinient to it, in case the policies of the 
Federal Board do not seem to make for the best interest of the 
State. It would 'he ^oped, of course, that withdrawal from the 

"Sw! the apptemiMT. 1020, Ibsup of AitrlcuHural Educutlon for detBilrd deicrlptloak o(* 
arrangcmpDls for ^mlth-IIughos and Bniltb<L(Pver cooperalloa now In force. 
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National program would be unnecehsary, for tliere are definite gains 
from participation. 

State programs are vitally needed to prepare the way for the fur- 
ther expansion of the Federal program in those, schools and com- 
munities which are ndt yet ready for the high standards to which 
the Smith-Hughesj arrangement would hold them. It has long been 
a truism in dealing with teacher certification that standards must be 
gradually raised. This has not been sufficiently regarded in agricul- 
tural education. It is a long step from teaching no agriculture at 
all, or teaching a short textbook course in agriculture, to the complex, 
exacting, and relatively expensive program which a community is 
expected to undertake when its school becomes worthy to be labeled a 
“Smith-Hughes school.” 

The Federal program has been intended from the outset to be a. 
pace-making program, stimulating rather than stifling State and 
local action. There are too few funds to finance any adequate pro- 
gram of agricultural education for the country as a whole, and it is 
imlikely that there ever will l>e enough funds from this source to meet 
more than a small fraction of the total cost of agricultural education. 

An illustration of the procedure winch is recommeniled can be 
drawn from the experience of the State of .Iowa in developing a 
program of vocational education. In 1013 a State law was passed 
there requiring that every high school in the State offer courses in 
agriculture, home economics, and manual training. The require- 
ments for teaching agriculture and manual training have always 
remained almo.st nominal and the programs carried out in these 
fields have probably been a deterrent, rather than help, to the de- 
velopment of real vocational education in agriculture. lint in the 
home economics*field the standards have been gradually raised ; for a 
number of years there has been a requirement of 30 semester hours 
of special preparation in home economics. With teachers even t^us 
well prepared, it has been pos.sible to offer a good many very satis- 
factory Programs of home economics education in the high schools 
of the ^te. The possibilties of the program having been glimpsed, 
individual schools have gone rapidly ahead in their own advance- 
ment of standards for the teachers they employ so that the use* of 
teachers with Smith-Hughes qualifications and the approxhnatioa 
of Smith-Hughes standards is now typical, even with the much low- 
er State- requirement and with Smith-Hughes funds available to 
assist in financing fewer than 5 per cent of the departments of the 

State. . ' ' . ' 

It would be unwise for the Federal Hoard to lower its standards 
for teachers. It has been most fortunate that these have been kept 
high from the beginning in the face of protests and temptations 
' tQ relax. But there must be some lower standards provided for those 
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schools which are unwilling or unable to.come up to these high stand- 
ards. The provision of suclT standards, adapted to local heeds, is a 
responsibility which the States should no longer neglect. 

Risearch relafiomhips vnih the Federal Gav^rnmeni. ^The Fed- 

eral vocational education a<^t of 1-917 provided, in section 7, for an 
annual appropriation of $200,000 — 

for the purpose of making or ct»operating In making the studies, investigations, 
and reimrts provided for In section 0 this act. :u.d for the pun>ose of paying 
the salaries of tlie officers, tlie ass^ants, and sucli offire and other expenses as 

the.l>oard may deem necessary /o tlie execution and administration of this 
act. J 

Section G of the act, referred to in this connection, provides that 

It .sliall'he the duty of the Federal Hoard for Vocational Education to make, or 
cause to have made, studies, iave.stigations, and reports, wi^h particular refer- 
ence to their use In aiding tlie States in the estaMisliment of vocational scliools 
and classes and la giving instruction in agriculture, trades and ludiwtries, 
commerce and commercial pursuits, and liome economics. 

This was a very liniiled provision for research in an act pro- 
viding $7,000,000 for other purposes and it would be subject to se- 
vere criticism in the light of the commonly accepted present theory 
'that it is more important for the Federal Government, in^ts rela- 
tions to tlie educational syjstems of the States, to carry on necessary 
research, than to subsidize or to assist in administering local educa- 
tional project. However, the situation is even worse than this, for 
most of the $200,000 available under this provision of the act has 
been used for administration, rather than for research. 

In recent years there has been some improvement in the situation. 
The George-Reed. Act of 1929 added another $100,000 annually to 
^.this fund, and a specialist in research in agricultural education has 
been added .to the stajJ, Such funds as ara available are being used 
mainly for printing and distributing the resultstif researches carried 
on by individuals and State institutions, so that some encouragement 
has been given to local initiative. 

Nothing would do so much to make for. better relationships be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government in the administration 
of agricultural education as the building up of an adequate body 
of scientific material regarding agricultural education, which could 
be used as the basis of practice in the schools under the jurisdiction 
of the board. • Scientific principles, agreed upon by all, could then 
be accepted for guidance instead of the arbitrary opinions of either 
Federal or State ofllcials. 

A Recommendations — Agricultural Education 

. 1. A^cultural education is a major concern of the land-grant 
institutions of most* of the States. One of the best means now avail- 
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able for performing this function is through the training of teachers, 
of agriculture to serve in the public schools. 

2. The training of teachers of agriculture for tlie public schools 

is already one of the most important functions of our agricultural 
colleges. It is a rapidly expanding program. As yet it has scarcely 
reached a quarter of its probable eventual s<'ope. * 

3. Emphasis on the preparation of agricultural teachers has mainly 
been on the preparation of teachers for the Smith-Hughes system. 
This program should receive continued and increasing attention, 
but there are other important phases which should be developed. 

4. The ultimate goal in agriculturabeducation is to place a sati.s- 
factory form of such training within the reach of every farmer and 
of every person who is preparing for farming. To do this within 
a reasonable length-of time calls for the expenditure of a consider- 
able amount of effort and money on the jmrt of each State supple- 
mentary to the assistance provided by the IVderal Government. No 
•State should be content with the program which results from merely 
matching thfe^Federal funds available for agricultural edMcation. 

5. Unless there is a change in the financial j)olicy wi».i respect to 
training teachers of agriculture, control of such teacher training is 
likely to pass largely out of the hands of the land-grant institutions 
oven though the jirogram continues to be conducted through them. 
In 192^^29 these institutions contributed but 9.39 per cent of the. 
salaries of the persons employed in the federally sponsored progrllm 
of agricultural teacher training, whioh comprised almost all of the 
agricultural teacher training under way. In addition, Imildings and 
equipment were provided by the land-grant institutions, llnwcver, 
the major share o.f all costs was borne by tlie Federal Government 
or by the State boards for vocational education. As yet there is 
little complaint of excessive domination by authorities outside the 
colleges but there is no question that the program yf agrieultnral 
teacher training is being greatly influenced by the source of the funds 
which support it, and to a considerable extent adver.sclyj mainly 
becayse of the tendency produced to neglect important phases which 
do not interest those who finance the teacher-training program. 

6. The articulation of agricultural education with other phases 
of teacher training in the.- land-grant college needs to be materially 
improved through some plan of centralization of the educational 
forces within each institution. At the same time^eare rtiiwt be taken 
that relationships with the agricultural college a» kept close. 

7. The land-grant colleges need a much closer^J^ationship with 
the public-school systems of their States. This is. j^ticuarly true 
of the separate State colleges. Memlx^rs of the ^aff in general agri- • 
cultural education should develop affiliations with general education. 



Some means should be provided for keeping school administrators 
ill touch with the a{?ricultural education program. 

8. A\ heiH'ver it is ])ossihle to <lo so the land>grant institutions 
should carry ouftheir programs of agricultiu'al education through ' 
the local public schools, rather than throuj^ other local agencies. 
The work of the extension departments should be unified with that 
of the departments of agriiniltural education in conducting such 
agricultural programs in the public schools. 

0. The land-grant institution the logical one in each State in 
which to train all teachers of agriculture. When this responsibility 
lias l>ceii taJven over by other types of institution^ it is commdnly 
because of the negligence of land-grant college officials. This sit- 
uation should be avoided by the provision of strong programs in the 
land-grant institutions for the training of all kinds of teachers of 
agriculture adapted to all sorts of schools to be found m a Stated 
There ap]>ears to be no sound reason why most of the teaching of 
agriculture should be done by persons who have not been trained 
in an agricultural college as is now the case in certain States. 

10. In order to make it possible to place teachers of agriculture in 
all the sorts of situations which exist it will be necessary that they be 
trained for teaching aibjects other than agriculture. There is no 
reason why this can not be done satisfactorily in most land-grant 
institutions. 

11. Departments of agricultural education should have closer re-, 

lationships with the curricula for prospective agricultural teachers, 
^liere the numbers warrant it, courses should be set up cooperatively 
which provide not only for the professional subjects required but for 
the subject matter necessilry for .such teachers. There should be 
special curricula, preferably four,years in length, for teachers of 
agriculture in federally aided schools and also for other agricultural 
teachers. ' . 

Curricula how in use need strengthening through greater attention 
to agricultural economics, agricultural engineering, and the social 
sciences, and tlwough more general observation of Some of the funda- 
mental principles of curriculum construction. 

Persons entering teaching from other courses should be expected 
to supplement these courses with agricultural,'as well as professional 
subjects, so that their training will aipproximate that of persons 
gra(4jating from the course in agricultural education. 
y 12. Each institution should have definite arrangements for re- 
croiting desirable students' to prepare specially- for .the teaching of 
^n^lture. Departments of agricultural education should not de- 
‘pend upon the other departments oLthe institution for students. 
Closer association with the' other branches of teacher training in their 
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respective institutions, resulting from the establislinient of a central 
school of education, would in some cases make it m.uch ^easier to 
divert desirable persons^roin pref)aring for overcrowded^ teaching 
fields into preparatioi. for the teaching of agriculture. 

13. Some interchange of teachers among States is desirable but 
each land-grant institution should be expected to train approxi- 
mately ns many teachers of agriculture as are required in its State. 
A few institutions fait to meet this criterion. 

14. There is great need for research upon the problems of agricul- 
tural education. All other agricultural departments in land-gant 
institutions typically have rather abundant funds for research. 
The existence of j>robleins which are suited for rewarding investiga- 
tion should be recognized in this field as well. There has been much 
waste because it has been necessary for administrators and teacher 
tryners to proceotl without adequate knowledge based on research. 

Ip. In most institutions the training and qualifications of the staff 
in agricultural education need to be considerablv improved. A con- 
siderable number of .staff members need to supplement their training 
in agriculture by taking a brDuder type of training, particularly in 
the field of general rducation. Another group has had extensive 
pimfessional training in education but lacks an adequate acquaintance 
with agriculture. Those who are responsible for the supervisioi.' of 
studeid teaching are in particular need of further training. 

1C. There needs to be further a|^tion to student teaching. All 
. institutionx are requiiing it but in^me instaitces the requirement 
seems to be little mort‘ than nominal. ^In nearly all institutions the 
^atus of the pei*sons in charge of student teaching shouhT be 
improved materially. 

The land-grunt institutions have -a responsibility for seeing 
that agriculture is recognized in the rapidly developing junior col- 
leges. The principal means of discharging this responsibility' is 
through the preparation of adequate numbers of agricultural teachers 
for'these institutions. 

18. The agricultural education department should have represent- 
atives in the extension departrnMit of each land-grunt institution, as 
a means of giving better servic^o and maintaining better relotion- 

^ ships with the schools of the State, and also of unifying the programs 
of the agricultural education and the agricultural extension depart- 
rpents. 

19. Departments of agricultural education should recognize a 
responsibility by keeping up to date and useful its graduates who are 
enghged in teaching. This involves provision for familiarizing 
them with new agricultural subject matter as it davelops, as well as 
for further professional training. Systems of ^tension work or 
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itiiiprant teacher training, if used, sliouhl make maximum provision 
for work with groups, to avoid undue expense. 

20. Persons trained in agricultural colleges in agricultural and 
well-balanced related subjects, who have had consolidated school 
teaching experience and special training in a(kninistration and 
FUj>ervision in a college of education, are ideal persons to serve as 
superintendents .of consolidated schools. The agricultural, colleges 
should make definite provision for the type of training which will 
start such persons on their way. 'They" have many students who 
would be attracted by such curriers. 

21. There is room for the development of a limited number of situ- 
Tdions in which gra<luate work in agricnlturnl education extending 
to the doctor's degree can be provided. Care must be taken in devel- 
oping these that there is ample i)rovision for strong supplementary 
work in general education as well as for specialization in agricul- 
tural education. 

22. Departments pf agricultural education may be expected to 
play a part in helping the lanH-grant institutions to throw their 
influence toward the improvement of the whole rural education 
situation. 




0 
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Chapter XV. — Summary and Conclusions 

Foremost nmonp the needs of tlie tencher-traininf; units of the 
land-grant institutions is the provision of greatly increased facilities 
for scientific and seiniscientific study of the field of j>rofessional 
education, and for the intensive and continuous dissemination of 
the findings of sueh study among the teacher trftiners themselves. 

^ In addition to (he restdts of such studies, teacher trainers should 
continue to utilize the* findings of the e<lueational philospher, bs 
well as of the subject-matter specialists, public-.school officials, 
administrators, sui>ervisora teachers, expert curriculum builders, 
educational psyclndogists, ainl all (ho other .sources from which the 
field q/ professional education has drawn it.s materials during recent 
years. 

The new field of professional education is in a stage of rapid 
development. Traditional offerings and activities are being rapidly 
adapted to efianging public-school noed.«. Only provisioiis for 
continuously increasing and improving tlte subject-matter and activ- 
ity content of teacher-training courses will enable the trainers of 
teachers to keep abreast of their responsibilities. 

The means by which the teacher-training program in land-grant 
institutions may best Ik* maintained on a Idgh level of effectiveness 

• I * • ^ 

and good practice, or by which advancement of existing practices 
to higher levels may he attained, appear on the basis of the evidence 
, available to be as follows: 

1. More carefully <lefined and more scientifically validated objec- 
tives for teacher preparation in the institutions should he established. 
Existing analyses of the activities of the (eac^’s in service, a.s 
determinect by the life needs of pupils, should be used as the .stnrtinjt 
point for intensive study and research to the end that institutions 
may set up offerings that will best train teachers for the jobs they 
actually will have t5 do in the public schools. 

activities should be based upon a thoroughgoing analysis of the needs 
of teachers in the territory served by the institution. This.involvcs 
provision for e.xtensive programs of investigation and research 
concerning the needs widiin each State or region. 

2. Study should be undertaken of the conditionH of aupply and 
demand in each State and redirection of institutional activity made 
in the light of the findings secured. In many institutions mlirec- 
tion of instihitional emphasis from academic offerings to wider 
Tocational, nonacademic, and special fields is desirable. A progres- 
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sive proprani fcW tlie extension of {graduate work to provide foPithe 
tniinin^ of toacnors on graduate levels must be provided in Sfdtes 
now employinpr \liijjh-scho61 teacbers trained on sucli levels. Iji- 
rreasiMl iieecfs fok teachers of vocational subjects, for which there 
is no prospect often immediate ov^rsuppfy, will result from recent 
iiu'ivases iii I'e<lcn\l subsidies. Thftee needs must be njet. Coopera\ 
lion with State departments of education and with other teacher-', 
iniitiin;: inslitutioitS shouhf he inercu.'^ed to the eiul that steadily 
aduin^iii^ standard^ in tlie training of teachers be maintained, and 
tliecoiitimied overhupply of pour teaching material reduced, t 

3. The services of the land-grunt institutions to public schools of 
the State should be rounded out by .the extension and professionali- 
zation of the work of placement bureaus so that their services to the 
institutions may be extUded in res'i>ect to revision of curricula, the 
seh‘Cti<»n of ti'ainees, etlective placement of graduates,* follow-up of 
jrraJimtes on the job, unU disc<»very and interpretation of the needs 
of public .school onij)loyiiW ()fliciais. 

4. riie e.xisting conce[>tun some institutions of the preparation of 

teachers as an incidental function of the academic work in arts and 
sciences or of the techhicty work in agriculture, hojne economics, 
or similar subjects must be Replaced by the concept of teacher prepa- 
ration us a jM’ofessional activ'ily worth Vvhile in itself, and comparable 
in importance to the work of the otiier professional schools of the 
institution. The doubling of the enrrollmentslof the State teachers 
colleges during the past 10 years, despite tho handicaps faced by 
♦uch institutions, should be .significant to admiiiistrative officials of 
land-grant institutions wlio aspire to leadership in training public- 
fcliool teachers, ^ 

5. In general, the present profe.ssional relationships of' teacher- 

training units with Federal and State agencies set up to administer 
Fcderiil funds are satisfactory, but the professioryil assistance ren- 
dered the local institutions by State and Federal agencies might well 
be exteiuled. Additional c<K)peration l>etweon State departments of 
education and tlic teacher-preparing units is desiraile in respect to 
such mutters as coo|:^Tative study of certification r4|uirenient.s,’the 
repilntion of the^p^oduction of ah ovcrsupply of pooAcar^idates for 
teaching positions, and educational research and stU^ undertaken 
in the institutions. ^ 

O|)portnnities for further professional service to the pilblic schools 
of the States couhl be iitilizetl to much greater extent by, a numWr 
of land-grant In.stitutions, in respect to public^Mlpol surve^ and 
cou|K*rative projects undertaken with the public .schoofSI^^ore^ec- 
tive oooj)eraiion with local p.ublic-.school systems, oonuiUTnity or^ini- ' 
Mtions, and other local agencies would be of benefit in a numberof 
land-grunt institutions. ^ 
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6. The decided movement diirinp: recent years to unify adminis- ■ 
tratively and professionally the separated teacher-training activities 
prevalent in land-grant institutions should be continued with vigor. | 
The administrative organization of teacher training in many insti- 
tutions is admittedly chaotic. In each institution a centralized au- 
thority or agency for the coordination of teacher training should be 
set up if such authority or agency has not yet been provided. Any 
.organization set up should be established with the sole aim of ad- 
vancing the professional education of teacli,ers; its powers should be 
extensive enough to enable it to perform its functions with the max- 
imum efficiency. Such organization will, of necessity, render more 
satisfactory the performance of functions such as the determination 
of curricular content taken by ^>rospective teachers, selection of train- 
ing staffs, control over tbe professional advisement of trainees, control 
over student teaching facilities, placement of graduates, and all the 
other professional activities bearing specifically upon the professional 
])ieparation and placement of teachers. 

7. In view of the fact that from 25 to 75 per cent of the graduates 
of the colleges or divisions of arts and science, agriculture, home 
economics, industrial education, the graduate school, and other units 
of the land-grant institutions enter teaching, financial support of 
teacher training should be more definitely and amply provided. Such 
data as are at liand indicate that the present financial support of 
teacher training is not adequate and that it may well be extended in 
keeping with recent intensive and extensive development of the field 
of public education as a whole. 

8. The material' needs of the, teacher-training units in respect to 
physical pliant, housing, and equipment have been generally pro- 
vided for in keeping with the general provisions for the institu- 
tions as a whole. Improvements desired are the provision of class- 
rooms better suited to instructional purposes, bdtter ^prvice facilities 
affecting the material conditions under which staff members work, 
the provision of conveniently grouped classrooms, and further pro- 
vision of well-equipped rooms for special methods classes. These im- 
provements are desirable in a numl^r of the institutions. ■* Especially 
necessary is the provision in many institutions of a campus training 
scholfl for jiractice and experimental purposes. In the larger institu- 
tions the provision of a separate building for the school or college of 
edUCa’^ion is desirable when plant facilities permit. In .sm^fller insti- 
tuti ans classrooms, laboratories, offices, 'special rooips, and the train- 
ing-school should be grouped in convenient proximity whenever 
possible. 

9. Since the most important element of any educational program 
is the instmetion staff, improvements in the applications of the 
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feachcr-training staff will advance the whole teaclier-preparinp pro« 
pram more rapidly than any other means. The general level of 
traininp, experience, and personal qualifications of teachers of edu- 
cation, except those in the training schools, compare favorably with 
that of other institutional staff members. It is well recognized, 
however, that the land-grant institutions must continue- to provide 
for raising, the level of qualifications of all staff members as rapidly 
If financial means* permit. 

'10. Teachers of courses in education do not yet c(unpare favor- 
ably with teachers in other major fields in respect to theif profes- 
sional training in the field of their sjjecialty. The median of one ' 
year's training of staff members in professional education is less 
than one-half year more than that of the average graduate of 
teacher-training curricula in land-grant institutions. Teachers of 
education should have more than one semester’s work in professional 
education above that of the prospective teachers whom they in- 
struct. , Progress in this respect may rapidly be attained by insist- 
ing upon more training in professional education on the part of 
entrants into positions on the education staff. This need is espe- 
cially marked in' the nonacademic or special teacher-ffnining units 
and to a somewhat less extent in the vocational teacher-training 
units. 

Out.standing among needs for the improvement^of qualifications 
of staff members in professional education is improvement in the 
training of demonstration and supervising teachers, and increased 
requirements for wider public-school and training-school experience 
for such instructors. 

11. Rapidly rising standards for teachers in the public schools 
nece.ssitate numerous institutional provisions *for management of , 
student pereonnel to meet these standards. Hence, the development 
and use of selective mea^res based on .scholarship marks in high 
school and college, tests of personality and related traits, intelli- 
gence tests, healtb examinations, and similar means is highly desir- 
able. .Institutional g^^isions for guidance of prospective teachers 
in respect to the best fiehls of educational work to enter, the courses 
to take, extracurricular activities in w’hich to participate, and posi- 
tions for wliich to apply should be extended. Coordination of 
teacher-training activities within the institution will assi^ in ren- 
dering such provisions more effective. .Provisions for the unbuilding 
of professional attitudes on the part of young trainees .should be 
pronded: For instance, education clubs, honorary education fra- 
ternitiei^, and other similar student organizations should be more 
frequently established and more vigorously conducted. 



12. The needs of prospective public-school teachers should be given ’ 
more consideration in the instructional work in* technical and aca- 
demic subject-matter 6elds. Such content should be whenever possi- 
ble, selected, arranged, and organized with the needs of prospective 
teachers always in mind. In most institut ions training in two or three 
fields of subject matter rather than primarily in one is desirable in 
order to meet the needs of the high schools for teachers of combina- 
tion subjects. Curricular emphasis on subjects for which there is 
little demand for teachers, should be. lessened in keeping with the 
needs of the public schools. At least some professional association 
should he maintained whenever possible with the arts and science 
or technical courses taken by prosf)ectiVe teachers. Such relation- 
ship may be cooperative in nature but should be none the less 
effective. 

13. Courses in professional eilucation are susceptible of great im- 
provement. Such improvement should follow increasing research 
and experimentation. No one is sure how niiich iirofessioiiiil work 
should be required, nor has any exact measure of its value been 
devised. Stabilization of content in such courses has not yet been 
attained. Variations in course requirements are too large. Course 
nomenclature is confusing. Sequences in courses taken are not suffi- 
ciently uniform. Undesirable duplications in content of courses 
exist. Present wide divergencies in requirements and practices in 
respect to educational qpursos should be continued only for the 
purpose of controlled experimentation. 

14. Pro^ams of curricular study and revision, either institutional 
or cooperative, should be undertaken much more vigorously in the 
land-grant institutions so that knowledge of the best curricular 
offerings and practices so far attained may be more readily dissem- 
inated among the teacher-training staffs. 

15. One of the greatest needs of the teacher-training units of the 
land-grant institutions is more adequate provision for training 
school facilities. Student teaching is commonly considered the cen- 
ter about which mhny teacher-training activities should revolve. It 
is ^ expensive element of the teacher-training prograin, but one 
which offers perhaps greater returns than any other professional 
course. In general, requirements in student teaching should be 
increa^d. This involves further provision for student teaching 
facilities; whenever possible n campus teaching school should be 
established in connection with the use of typical pulblic schools for 
practice. 

T3^ically, institutional control over public schools utilized for 
practice is entirely inadequate. Undirected observation should be 
largely dispensed with. Better gradation of the course is desirable. 
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Outstanding; amon<r the needs of student teaching' is the raising o.f 
stamlards of qualification for demonstration and supervising teach- 
ers. In training, faculty rank, salary, teaching load, institutional 
prestige, and other respects, the status of this group is much .below 
Jhat of the general staff. Since their work is admittedly of vital 
im])ortanco, immediate efforts should be made to raise the qualifi- 
cations of .such teachers. 

In many institutions the coordination and’ direction of student 
teaching should be put in the hands of a single authority. The 
establishment of the office of director of training in some institutions 
is suggestive. One much needed change that a coordinating officer 
slioiild help to bring about in the general training program is the 
cstabli.shinent of closer professional relationships l^tween the train- 
ing school staff and the academic, technical, and professional educa- 
tion .staff members. Utilization of the training school by regular 
.subject-matter teachers is highly desirable for purposes of observa- 
tion and demonstration. When professional endeavors do not bring 
about such cooperation, administrative means should be employed. 








PART IV.— MILITARY EDUCATION 


■ Chapter 1. — Historical Introduction 


As specifically rei^uired by the Morrill Act, military education has 
been included in the rourses pf study of every land-grant college 
from the date of its organization. In those institutions which were 
in existence before 1862 but which became land-grant colleges by 
acts of legislatures, military education was at once introduced. 

In all of these institutions instruction in military tactics has been 
continued without interruption down to the present. No land-grant 
college has appealed to Congress or to the legislature of its State 
for exemption from the requirement to include military tactics 
among its departments of study. The land-grant colleges have ful- 
filled the obligation imposed upon them by the i'i‘ Federal charter in 
good faith. 

As in the ca.se of higher education in agriculture, no precedent or 
example existed of military education in the tyjje of institution evi- 
dently contemplated by the Morrill Act. There were national insti- 
tutions of collegiate grade specifically organized and conducted to 
educate men for the profession of arms, of which the United States 
Military Academy at West Point was a conspicuous example. There 
were also military colleges in whieh the military atmosphere pre- 
dominated, but the Jand-grant college was to be predominatingly a 
civil institution, and its primary object was to furnish instruction in 
the civil pursuits of agriculture and industry. Military education 
was to be included in the curriculum of the land-grant college, but 
was distinctly forbidden to be the first concern. Manifestly, there- 
fore, the famous military academies could not serve as models for 
the new type of institution which was to prove the outstanding 
American contribution to the organization of higher education. 

Compelled to blaze a new trah and to invent methods to include 
military instruction in curricula designed primarily to. prepare youth 
for civil pursuits, it is not stranffe that the new colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts required time to develop a flan and 
procedure of military education which would be consi^nt with 
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their primary aim and also realize. the purpose which led Congress I 
in the midst of the Civil War to prescribe that the national colleges 
should afford instruction in military taatics. 

At first some member of the faculty who had seen military 
service— and neither in the North nor in the South was it difficult 
to find such a member— was appointed to have charge of -the mili- 
tary instruction, usually in addition to full-time duties in other 
fields. A notable example was Dr. George W. Atherton, later 
president of the Pennsylvania State College, who had sole re- 
sponsibility for military instruction at Rutgers University while 
serving as professor of political science. 

During these early years there was > no clearly defined objective, 
no authorized provision for equipment or uniforms, and, of coui’se, 
no syllabus or outline of studies. Everything depended upon the 
inventiveness and forcefulness of the instructor, but even the best 
men could do little more than impart some ability in the simplest 
field movements. This was the “ military drill ” j)eriod of collegiate^ 
military instruction. The title is still in current use among the 
uninformed, although it has long ceased to be descriptive of the 
principal aim and content of courses iif military science. 

A^ great advance was made in 1866 when Congress made it 
possible for the War Department to detail ^cers of the Army 
as professors of military science and tactic^^.the land-grant 
colleges by the enactment of the following statute : 


That for the purpose of promoting knowledge of military science nnioiig. 
the young men of the United States, the President may, upon tlie npplIaUloii 
of an established coUege or university within tlie United States, with sufllcient 
capacity to educate* at one time not less than 160 mule, students, detail an 
officer of the Army to act as president, superintendent, or professor of such 
college or university; Uiat the number of officers so detailed shull not exceed 
20 at any time, and shall be apportioned through the United States us neurly 
us practicable according to population, and shall be governed by general 
rules, to be prescribed from time to time by the President. 

Such detail becftme the usu al custom and tbp jfti ll^rv instruc- 
became .much-more 'efficient^rH^tT^^^ds of men professionally 
tram^'who had the military department for thefltsole responsi- 
bility. Many distinguished officers of the Ari^ served as com- 
mandants at land-grant coUeges, includijig Gen. John J. Pershing, 
who was on duty at the University of Nebraska 1891-1895. 

But the peatest advance in military education in American educa- 
tional institutions was accomplished through the passage by Con- 
gress of the national defense act in 1920. Under tliat great definition 
of the miUtary policy of the Nation, instruction in military science 
in colleges came' first to have a definite objective. That objective 
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,was the preparation of young men as reserve officers, with education 
in military matters sufficient to justify commissioning them as second 
lieutenants in the organizetl reserves. Military etiucation in each 
institution was organized in units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corj)s,under appropriate regulations of the Wnr Department. The 
military departments in the land-grant colleges became integral 
parts ofltho plans for national <lefcnse. With such definite objec- 
tive and organization the military instruction took on added im- 
portance. The educational content of the instruction was largely 
increase<l. “ Military drill ” gave way to “ military education.” 

Jvnce tlie national defense act contemplated a supply of reserve 
ofli('?rs m each branch (A military service proportionate to esti- 
mated needs in case of national emergency, it was a logical step to 
establish units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in the various 
branches of the service. Soon units in 12 different branches were in 
active operation. These were infantry, cavalry, field artillery, engi- 
neers, coast artillery, signal corps, ordnance, medical, dental, veteri- 
nary, air corps, apd chemical wii^are. 

Definite curricula in each brji^Qi, subject to revision as experience 
might indicate, were, prescribed by the War Department. In the 
advanced courses there is wide differentiation between branches of 
the service, as between the cavalry and th^ Signal Corps. In all 
branches there are many subjects quitejje^d the simple field move- 
ments of the ‘‘military driir’ as hygiene ^nd first aid, 

command and leademl^mj^gfi^ching and map jreading, and military 

. Iiistructijn-fi^^iarge of the Amy detailed for the 

|iurj)^ 5 ^,„errly for 4-yeap^iSnOds. Each unit is in charge of 
^.mferS of that particulaHSTanch, e. g., ah infantry unit is taught 
by infantry «(HcCTs, a field artillery itrat by officcra of the field 
artillery.^ Only in e.xceptional cases are retired Qfficers detailed to 
Reserve Officers’ 'fining Corps duty! The policy of the War De- 
partment is to assign to each unit of infantry, cavalry, field artiHery, 
and coast artillery, two officers for the first 100 students enrolled 
and one additional officer for each additional 200 students or major 
raction tjiereof. To units of other branches one officer is detailed 
for 50 to 150 students, and an additional officer for each 150 students 
or major fraction thereof. Enlisted men are also assigned to each 
unit to a^ist in -instruction, care of equipment, and keeping of 
records. ® 

Military instruction in the land-grant^colleges is under the active 
direction and supervision of the War Department. The General 
btaff, the offices of the chiefs of braimh^ and corps area organiza- 
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tions ^ve to the work their cordial and sympathetic support. Here, 
then, is a project of size, organized under Federal law, conducted 
through cooperation of a department of the Federal Government 
with each land-grant college, and operating as an integral and 
important element in the establishment effected by Congress in dis- 
charge of one of its primary constitutional obligations, “ to provide 
for the co'mmon defense.” That the land-grant colleges are per- 
forming their part of this project with efficiency and with substan- 
tial results will be evinced in the following pages. 






I 


Chapter II. — Organization and Operation 

* t. 


0 ^ 

A degree-granting institution in which students are habitually in 
iiniforin and constantly under military discipline is classified by the 
War Department as a military college (class M. C). Three land- 
grant 'colleges are so classified — Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; and 
Virginia Agricultiinal ami Mechanical College. All. others are de- 
fined as not essentially military. (class C). 

The typical land-grant college is primarily and predominatingly 
a civil institution, but with a military department. Uniforms are 
seen on the campus only on the two or three days a week on which 
military formations are scheduled. The military department has 
nothing to do with the ordinary discipline of the institution. In 
all the institutions military instruction is provided under regulations 
prescribed by the War Department for tlie Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

Thirty-four institutions reported in 1929 that these regulations 
were entirely satisfactory, while 10 expressed the judgment that 
they should be amended in some particulars. The matters requir- 
ing improvement in the judgment of these institutions are: 

University of Dclaware.-r-Whvn uniforms are Issued In Kind overcoats should 
be Issued whenever climatic coiidltioas Indicate the neceHslty therefor. Fur- 
ther, the Tables of Equipment Special contained in A.'R. 145-20 should be 
revised to meet actual conditions at Institutions. 

University of Maryland.— Recommend that .Table 1, a, paraKraph 20, A. B. 
145-20 be amended so as to authorize the mulntenance of 26 per cent In eicesa 
of the present clothiuR allowance in order to insure a satisfactory fit and con- 
dition of uniform Issued to students. JRpcommend that the table referred to be 
mrther amended by adding on6 overcoat for each student, whether or not the 
rtudent draws commutation or uniform or uniform in kind. This provision to 
be made applicable in the Judgment of the corps area commander where weather 
conditions make such action advisable. It bos been the experience in this insti- 
tution that a considerable Dumber of drills which might have been held outsldo 
dnring the winter season bad to be held indoors due to severe weather The 
issue of overcoats will correct this condition. 

With reference to paragraph 10, A. R. 146-20* it is recommended that if 
the present system of payment of commutation of uniform is to he continued 
that the amount be increased to $40 for each two years’ enrollment In the 
senior unit of tlie Reserve Offleers’ Training Corps. This will Insure purcliaae 
of a suitable uniform for both basic and advanced course and will eliminate 
the necessity for the present allowance of $0 for maintenance. 

Michigan State Co^pe.— Restriction of negro enrollment where fewer than 
oO would otherwise enroll in a course similar to citizens* military trainlna 
camp regulation. 
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Mississippi AffricuHural and Mrchaniistl College . — Reports of ph.vs...... rjiaiu- 

inntlon involves n great deal of efTorjUaml accomplislies no puniose. A lUit 
of men physically fit would be sufflclenT. 

' Vnlversity of Missouri . — Change paragraph 48 A. R. 145-10 to conform to 
change In law to allow cr«llt<for military training other than In Uesene 
Officers’ Training Corps. 

llnivei-tity of Nebraska . — Need slight adaptation* to convenience of different 
institutions. 

Ohio State Unirrrsitg . — Commutation of uniforms should l>e restored to 
$30 in first and tlilrd year with maintenance of .$fi in second uiul fourth years 
Pennsylvania Stale College . — Should be nniplitled. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Tmis.— The molliod of piiyinent 
of commutation fbr -uniforms should be simplified. Pay-roll forms .slmidd lie 
u.sed. 

University of Wyoming.— .K. R. 145-10, paragraph 48. It is understood that 
• these Army Hegulations tye now In process of revision. 

The definite objective being the preparation of reserve ofiieer.s in 
numbers proportionate to estimated need.s for the several branches 
of the service, the military instruction in each institution is organ- 
ized in ynits of the Re.serve Officers’ Training Corps. Eacli institu- 
tion has one or more units which are organizations for instruction 
in a particular branch, such as infantry or cavalry. A unit includes 
all the students enrolled in an institution f(|^r instruction in a particu- 
lar branch, and may be composed of several thousand students in a 
large institution or of a hundred or two in a college of smaller 
fenrollment. In no institution is there more than one unit in any 
particular branch. But it may be possible and desirable for rin 
institution to make its contribution to the potential defense of the 
Nation through preparation of reserve officers in .several arms, and. 
therefore, a single college may have several Restu ve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps units in different branches. 

The number of units In the Institutions varies from six at the University 
of Iliruols. Mnaaachusetts Institute of Tecdmology, and Ohio Stale rniverslty 
to single units In 24 of the 46 Instltmions reporting on this subjwt. mbn 
University of Minnesota, Oregon Agricultural College, and the AgrlcultflVui 
and Mechanical College of Texas have five units eaeh. 

Two large institutions, Colorado Agricultural College and Purdue University, 
have single units of field artillery. Since the Infantry requires b.v far tho 
largest number of reserve offleers, infantry units prodomtnuto and colleges 
of 46 reporting liave infantry unltp only. 

The distribution of units among the institutions is determined by 
the War Department, primarily on the basis of what are termed pro 
curement needs, the estimate of the relative niiinbcr of reserve of- 
ficers required for the different branches* of the service. Manifestly 
there would be no justification in training a superfluous number of 
reserve officers in a technical branch like the Signal Corps, especially 
if thereby a shortage was caused in a combatant branch such as FieUl 
Artillery. Regard must also be had to geographical distribution, 
% since it is desirable that in each corps area there be maintained a 
propoHionate number of reserve officers in each branch. 

Consistently with the foregoing principles consideration is given 
to the desires of the institution and to its excellence and reputation 
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in partic^ar fields related to special branches. For example, a col- 
lejre witn a strong school of engineering is regarded as a favorable 
location for aii Engineer or Signal Corps unit. 

That there is general satisfaction with the distribution t)f units 
is indicated by the fact t.lmt 30 institutions report that within the 
. past five years they have made no aj:tempt to secure new units. On 
the other hand, 11 institutions report that they liave made such effort, 
and have been unsuccessful. 

Through the land-grant colleges young men are training for com- 
missions as reserve officers in all corps areas of the United States, 
and also in the Departments of Porto Rico and Hawaii. Since no 
other type of institution is*n>quired to offer military education, it 
may be said that it is by virtue of its national system of higher edu- 
cation in the land-grant colleges that the Nation is maintaining a 
reserve officer personnel distributed through all the States. The 
distribution of Reserve Officers’ .Training Corps units by corps areas 
in Continental United States is shown in Table 1. 


T.mu.e l.—h^trlhntion of laml-firavt coUeijm and R. O. T. C. mits by corps 

areas, 1027-JS 
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6 

9 
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11 

4 
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2 
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'Pho content of instnaction in tliese 12 different branches varies as 
greatly as does the instruction in mathematics and psychology, his- 
tory, and chemistry in a college of liberal arts. The instruction 
I>rescribed for the training of officers for the Signal Corps is a 
specialized course in communication engineering. It differs from 
a regular >sourse in that subject only in its special applications to 
, military conditions. Field Artillery and coast nirtillery involve ad- 
vanced jnathematics and the elements of mechanical engineering. 
Military engineering is the oldest of all engineering subjects and the 
parent of them all. Down to comparatively recent times it was the 
only engineering discipline from which civil engineering or engi- 
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neering for civil needs was (IilTerentiate<l, wliioli Inter in turn has 
offshoots, mechanical, electrical, industrial, chemical, and others. 
The militai^y engineer must lx‘ coin|)etunt n<»( only to construct forti- 
fications and defenses and to lay out a cunij), but' also to build and 
repair highways, britiges, railways, hospitals, doc'ks, warehouses, and 
many other structures. Military education in the medical, d(^ntjff, 
and veterinary corps is far removed froni anything poj)ularly re- 
garded as military, having to do with sjK'cial dcMiiands upon members 
of those callings when calle<l upon for their professional services to 
armies in camp or field. The foregoing examples may serve to illus- * 
trate the wide variety of .subjects embraced in the goneral title 

military' e<lucirtion.'’ 

The same e-xamples evidence the grade and educational content of 
the courses offered in the military departments of the land-grant 
colleges. They arc courso~s pro(>er for college students and their 
contents could be umlwstood and mastered only by students of 
college grade. ^ 

In each branch there are two courses of two years each, called 
basic and advanced. The former is adapted to freshmen and sopho- 
mores, and cousist.s largely of the fundamentals necessary to a soldier 
in any branch of the service. A student who completes one year 
in any brancli,should be eoinpetcnt to serve ns ft corjmral, anti the 
completion of the basic course of two veal's should qualify a man as 
a sergeant. ' . 

Enrollment in the basic course and 'inilitary^instruction througli * 
freshman and sophomore years is re<iuired of all physically qiialitied 
male students iii all land-grant institutions except the University of 
Wisconsin, in which institution it became optional in 1923 by act of 
the Wisconsin legislature. Under the elective system at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin student enrollment in military education has 
diminished from 1,528 in 1922-23 to 648 in 1927-28. The prevailing 
sentiment in the land-grant colleges appears to be strongly in favor 
of the required feature. The Association of. Land-Grant Colleges 
has declared itself repeatedly in favor o,f this policy.^ 

It is in the basic courses tluit byr far the greater number of students 
are enrolled. Students who complete these courses learn to execute 
military movements and are trained in the command of the squad 
and the platoon. They are taught to acquire the bearing of the 
soldier and the customs prevailing in military service. They receive 
instructipn in camp sanitation, hygiene, and fij*st aid. In the coiu- 
bat arms they become familiar with the appropriate weapons -auA 
are schooled in markmanship. Outstanding features in the militar.v 

'Proceedings ut Tbirtyiilutb Aonuul CouvonttOD of the Assoclution of Laud-Orant 
Colleges, 192&. 
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history ftntl polic'j' of the Viiiteil Slates are treated in lectures and 
classroom exercises. 

While tlu* results of collegiate military education arc novy usually 
nnaisured hy the numbers of graduates from the ailvaiiced courses, it 
must not Im* overlooked that great benefits are received by those who 
go no farther than through the basic courses. They learn at least 
lluit a competent soldier can not lx‘ nnnle overnight. l,f called to 
active duty, they woidd start far in advance of those who l^ad never 
heard a military command. Indeed it is i»robably true that grmluates 
«if the i)resent basic courses have receivetl as much military education 
as did all but a very few of the .students who took itlilitary ilrill ” in 
college ^before the reortranization following the passage of the 
national defense act in 1920. That even such elementary service is 
not valuHess is demonstrated by the record of land-grant C9llege 
graduates in the World War. 

The advanced courses are elective foi‘ juniors and seniors in. all 
the land-grant institutions with the exception of the Clemson Agri-^ 
cultural College of South Carolina. 'liie objective to train officers 
has controlled in the selection of in ate r faT?dr^hc advanced courses 
and is constantly b^rne in mind in the instruction. The juniors and 
•scnioi-s ta|cing the courses become cadet officers and serve as such in 
formation and movements. Stress is laid on leudei*ship and on 
powcis of command. Except the atldetic field the drill ground fur- 
nislies t|\e only ojiportunity open to the wllege student to develop 
‘ |iow(‘rs of control in a large organizfftion of men*. The work appeals 

. to young men of force and ability and usually a good proportion of 

the more ambitious and energetic Icadei-s in the student boily are 
found among the cailct officers. 

The theoretical work of the udvanceil courses in branchesT such as 
engineers and Signal Corps is highly technical. It can be done only 
by students who are taking coiTes])onding courses for a degree, and 
enrollment in such 'courses is limited to registrants in corresponding 
curricula. The advanced courses are the full equivalent of the usual 
. semester course in otlier subjects, and the practice of the institutions 
is to give academic credit for nnlitary science on an hotir-for-hour 
basis, practical or field work counting ns a laboratory period? 

The work in the institution is supplemented by attemlunce for si.\ 
weeks during the siiuimer vacation upon a military camp conducted 
by the Ariny for insft’uction jMirpose.s. No student who is i*egistered 
ill an advanced course may . receive his diploinar until he has com- 
pleted this camp requirement. Here the work is intensive and 
thorough. The stnilent finds himself under different officers ^an 
those he has known in the home institution and subject in all respects 
to the disclx)liiie of a soldier. The camj) instruction is an imx>ortant 
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element in the traii^g which entitles him to a comiuission as an 
officer subject to calffpor actual military duty. 

In 1927^-28 the Army detailed 337 commissioned officers and 424 
enlisted men to Reserve Officers’ Training Corps duty in land-grant 
colleges. Instruction was given to 43,782 students iii. basic courses 
and 7,411 stmlentS in advanced courses, a total of 51,376. At the 
close of the ye^ 3,191 commissions 4«\'ere granted in the various 
branches of the service. ,.The Army personnel, student enrollments 
by branches, and commissions iisued in 1927-28 are shown in 
Tabl4 2. ^ 


TAai.E 2. .Military jtiTHonnel (mil Htiulmt enrollment h by subjivt-matter fields 
« niJl-J.'i ' 
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Institutions enrolling more than 3,000 students in «11 units in 
192 1 — 28 were Ohio State Un'tversity with 3,596 and the University 
of Illinois with 3,371. Enrollments in individual land-grant colleges 
in each year from 1920-21 to 1928-29, inclusive, are presented in 
Table 3..- 

Tabu: S.—Studenit enrolled in military education, 1D20S1 to 1027-28 


f. Institution 

1920-21 

« 

1021-22 

1022-23 

1923-24 

1024-25 

1025-20 

1920-27 

1927-28 

103S-29 

t I 

1 

1 

4 

4 

• 

7 

8 

1 

If 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

University of ArlsoM 

University of ArkanM...» ^ 

University of California 

Colorado Ag^cuJtural College 

Conneotlcut Ajpiciiltural nollege..... 

Unlverslty-of Delaware 

University of Florida . 

Georgia State College of Agriculture.. 
University of UawsUi 

643 

161 

213 

1,660 

418 

142 

213 

270; 

505^ 

678 

272 

278 

1,888 

488 

174 

236 

461 

610 

123 

888 

410 

364 

2,048 

481 

190 

273 

660 

616 

167 

1,006 

370 

604 

1,060 

446 

167 

264 

721 

616 

210 

1,143 

467 

631 

2,111 

627 

220 
280 
874 
657 
^ 208 

1,160 

474 

562 

2,043 

481 

214 

280 

1,066 

660 

220 

1,180 

600 

699 

1,076 

600 

223 
323 
1, 130 
724 

242 

1, 108 
576 
602 
1,838 
630 

260 

280 

1,106 

648 

260 

1,145 

613 

600 

1,810 

666 

241 

281 

1,22? 

746 
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Table 3 . — Btudcnis enrolled in militari/ vduontion, 1920-Jl to 1927-28 — Cont. 


Institution 

1 1 

1920-21 1921-22, 

1 ’ 

1 

1922-23 

1 

1923-24 1934-Z5 

1 

1925-26 

1925-27 

1 1 

1927-28 

1 

1928r-29 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

f 

If 

University of Idaho 

202 

3,57 

407 

.501 

629 

X* 

597 

620* 

*i 

oio 

656 

University of Illinois 

2.421 

2. 770 

2,9S3 

3. (M6 

3,395 

3.313 

3,315 

3. 479 

3,371 

Funlue University 

1.21H 

1,216 

1.250 

1.265 

1,439 

1,470 

1,590 

1,614 

1,642 

Iowa Collefte 

1,110 

1.160 

1,345 

1.390 

1,443 

l,4H:t 

1,443 

1,621 

1,530 

Kansas State Agricullunil College 


819 

1,021 

1,176 

1,292 

1,412 

1,426 

1,243 

L321 

University of Kentucky.., 

36K 

521 

611 

703 

817 

730 

864 

957 

009 

Louisiana Stale University 

341 

448 

460 

611 

f #8 

669 

722 

783 

753 

■\^iiversily of Maine 

483 

492 

511 

512 

469 

518 

424 

424 

546 

University of Maryland 

23S 

274 

3,58 

388 

421 

418 

414 

458 

496 

Massachusetts Agriculture College 

163 

237 

236 

226 

2X7 

252 

262 

289 

305 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

1, lAI 

1,415 

1.410 

1,446 

1,415 

1.360 

1,231 

L215 

1,285 

Michigan Stale ('ollege 

449 

376 

6,53 

630 

822 

1.014 

975 

1,230 

1.196 

University of Minnesota 

1.692 

2,0:i8 

2. 070 

2, 139 

2,461 

2.640 

2.941 

3,074 

2,913 

M ississippi Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Couege * 

629 

676 

7.55 

809 

842 

787 

791 

940 

921 

University of Missouri - 

966 

1.343 

1. 180 

1,334 

1,302 

1,358 

1,410 

1.356 

1.258 

Montana State College - 

180 

182 

229 

228 

317 

310 

360 

355 

410 V 

University of Nebraska 

1,059 

1,210- 

l,4:i5 

1,521 

1.515 

1,437 

1. 527 

1,669 

1,627 

University of Nevada 

i:« 

173 

181 

209 

217 

211 

206 

198 

200 

University of New Hampshire 

345 

3M 

500 

529 

5as 

505 

6U 

649 

658 

Rutgers University 

3H3 

552 

520 

476 

478 

469 

479 

710 

758 

New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 

143 

136 

140 

108 

139 

110 

138 

150 

141 " 

Cornell University 

1,.M)9 

1.8S7 

2.023 

2. 186 

1,984 

1,993 

2,017 

1,083 

1,903 

North Carolina Slate College 

544 

629 

698 

691 

. 799 

696 

619 

657 

755 

North Dakota Agricultural College... 

44 

184 

304 

408 

393 

3K0 

480 

540 

562 

Ohio State University 

2,216 

2,748 

2, 697 

,3. 142 

3,466 

3,454 

3, 593 

3,70q| 

3,506 

Oklahoiha Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College - - 

313 

► 375 

7.56 

740 

1.007 

1,000 

977 

974 

V 

1,050 

Oregon AgncAltural College. 

1,127 

1,245 

1,063 

1,099 

1.260 

i 1.260 

1,233 

1,397 

1,366 

Tennsylvania State College 

1,210 

1,373 

1,560 

1.698 

1,790 1 

I 1,649 

1,649 

1, 874 

1,066 

University of Porto Rico 

101 

129 

167 

264 

495 

378 

336 

365 

300 

Rh(xie IslaDd State College 

190 

210 

199 

276 

269 

269 

273 

255 

328 

riernaon Agricultural College 

5H4 

751 

769 

913 

1,032 

912 

1,000 

1,047 

1,060 

South Dakota Slate College 

3a^ 

206 

249 

394 

448 

494 

529 

562 

576 

University of Tennessee 

282 

384 

486 

538 

619 

600 

, 618 

681 

603 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas 

1,016 

1,206 

1,597 

2,070 

1 

2.282 

2,153 

2,071 

2,515 

2,06 

Agricultural College of Utah 

226 

193 

230 

240 

301 

230 

316 

200 

351 

University of Vermont j 

340 

401 

487 

461 

530 

483 

456 

477 

456 

Virginia Agrictxltural and Mechanical 
College..., 

556 

648 

665 

V 7 7 

880 

865 

829 

977 

1,025 * 

State C ollege of Washington 

487 

664 

752 

880 

965 

925 

822 

894 

095 f 

West Virginia University 

501 

663 

579 

643 

757 

686 

7H2 

964 

825 

University of Wisoonsin 

1,357 

1.567 

1.528 

1,126 

1. 124 

804 

631 

648 

646 

University of Wyoming 

lift 

138 

169 

206 

251 

291 

316 

.364 

373 

Total 


37,500 jtl.OlH |44.174 

48.613 

1 

47, 783 

48,710 

51,370 

51,070 


Chapter III. — Administration of Department 


Lnder both university ami collope organizations tlie department 
of military science and tactics in a land-grant institution is an in- 
dependent department. It is not a part of any other xlivision and 
the professor military science and tactics, who is the senior officer’ 
detailed to the institution, reports directly to the president. This is 
the appropriate organization, since the military department has 
relations with all umlergraduate instruction divisions alike. 

In all cases the senior military officer holds the rank of a full 
professor and other officers and noncommissioned officers are ac- 
corded appropriate rank. Military personnel have full faculty status 
according to their rank and in accordance with the custom of the 
institution as to other tlepartments. Where there is a university 
senate, the professor of military science and tactics is usually a 
member of that body. Officers fre<piently serve on faculty com- 
mittees and bear their share in the general activities ofyhe institu- 
tion according to their tastes and capacity. In no case may they be 
called upon for any teaching outside of the military department. 

In recent years it has often been impossible for an institutiqn to 
secure an adequate military stalF for the number of students en- 
rolled. Institutions have increased their student numbers beyond 
the apparent ability of the War Department to detail officers to 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps duty. Twenty land-grant colleges 
in 1927—28 found their military staff below the numerical standard 
of War Department practice. Overloading o| instructors has the 
same unfortunate results in military instruction as in any other 
field. -Contrary to the impression that sometimes has prevailed, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps schedules cull for full-time efforts 

of active men. 

■ 

To an iaquiry whether offleers detailifl for Reserve Officers’ Tralninj: r«»n>s 
duty have been men of suftUdent general tnlucatioii and <'Ulture for acadoiulc 
Uoaitions, 21 Institutions rqdled that such has always been tbe casis wlille 112 
answer ** usually,” and one “ Infrequently." In general It may be said tbnt 
officers on duty In ^he land-grant Institutions are well qualified for tbelr posi- 
tions both by pntfcsshiiml trniniuK and by cbara«tor, devotion to diitv, and 
enthusiasm for tlieir work, aillltnry wlucatlon has now been S 4 » long'estab- 
Ilshe<] In titese Institutions that It Is taken ns u matter of course and particular 
admiuUtratIve diffleuities almost surely occur. » 

Officers on Reserve Officers’ Training Corps duty have a dual re- 
sponsibility, on the one hand to their military superiors, and on the 
810 
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other to the institutional authorities. This is a situation which might 
easily give rise to niisunderstaiuling and trouble, and it speaks well, ^ 
both for the military authorities and the executions of the land-grant 
colleges, that «uch difficultie.s have been rare. AVhere they have -* 
occurred, the particular trouble has usually been settled speedily to 
the satisfaction of all concerned and the cause of friction has ^en 
removed. 

With two exceptions, units of the Reserve Officers' Training Corp; 
in land-grant institutions have no relations with the organized militi i 
of the State or the National Guard. Those exceptions are the Un^- 
vers^ of Missouri and West Virginia University. Probably it is 
U'Pcr that the military organizations in educational institutions 
should have relations exclusively with the Federal military estab- 
lishment and that ^students pursuing an education should not be 
liable for local military duty. When great emergencies occur, how- 
ever. institutional authorities do not hesitate to place their military 
organizations, as well as other facilities, at the disposal of the public 
authorities. This was done in the case of the great flood of the Mis- 
sissippi a few yeai*s ago, during which the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps units of Louisiana State University and Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Alechanical College and the University of Arkansas ren- 
dered much aiJpreciated service. Similar action was taken by the 
University of Vermont after the great flood in that State in 1927. 

One chronic subject of discussion, perhaps it shouhl not be said 
of difficulty, has been the rating of institutions by the War Depart- 
ment according to the excellence of their military instruction. Each 
year a certain number of institutions, after cUreful inspection artfl 
study of their records, were publisbetl to the world as “ distinguished 
colleges.” There was no other classification, and the public was left 
to draw what inference it might as to institutions not pronounced 
‘‘distinguished.” There was much discussion of the rntiifg sheet 
used in the comparison of institutions and some criticism of methods 
sometimes employed in the inspections, but no common argument as 
to practicable methods of reform.^ Objections raised frequently were 
that colleges es.sentially military had an unfaii' advantage, and that 
the public understood that the adjective ^‘distinguished ” applied to 
the institution as a whole and not merely to its military defiartment. 

On the other hand, it was urged that institutions which had superior 
inilitury departments should have some official recognition of their 
merit, and that the annual inspection and award served as an in- 
centive to both officers and students. 

i No progress seemed to, be made in the argument and the War De- 
partment in 1928 settled the dittoyalDh by abolishing the practice of 
rating educational instituCl^s., A year thereafter 29 land-grant 
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institutions recorded their approval of the discontinuance, while 17 
registered their disapproval By a vote of 36 to 7 the institutions i 
declared that if rating should be restored, some means should be j 
found to grade M. C. and C. institutions separately. Inquiry has 
brought forth no practical suggestions as'to methods by which insti- 
tutions could be rated or classified by the War Department in a 
manner to meet with general satisfaction. 

During the years succeeding the World War the. stock of uniforms 
lefi the hands of the Government was drawn upon for issue to 
studeiiis in Reserve Officers’ Training Corp units. With all patriot- 
ism it must be said that they were not such as to indame the college 
.men who wore them with pride in their personal appearance. In the 
same period there was a widespread dissatisfaction with the allow- 
ances for cadet officers’ uniforms. Both of these difficulties have 
been resolved. The allowances for uniforms have been increased and 
the supply of war uniforms is reported to be nearing exhaustion. 

The requirement of six weeks’ attendance upon a summer training 
camp which is imposed’ upon students in advanced courses is gener- 
ally regarded favorably. Four institutions— University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Delaware, Michigan State Colleg'e, and the 
Agricultural College of Utah— however, report that they have not 
found the resu.Us beneficial. The cost to the student in spending time 
at camp which he might employ in a gainful occupation is not found 
a serious difficulty. 

In a few of the corps areas conferences of college executives and 
officers on duty in the institutions located within the corps area, in- 
cluding others thap land-grant colleges, have been arranged by 
corps-area commanders. In the Fourth Corps Area such conferences 
have been held annually. When held they have been exceedingly 
helpful and stimulative to all participants. Both military and insti- 
tutional authorities have learned to appreciate their mutual prob- 
lems and personal contacts have prepared the way for ready solution 
of subsequent difficulties. The practice is to be commended for gen- 
eral adoption as well worth the time and trouble involved. 

In the land-grant colleges and universities, accustomed to military 
education in some form for more than a half century, the presence 
of the Arm^ffiwr on the campus is regarded as a matter of course 
and his wonris given place in the schedule of studies with no more 
thought of reconsideration of its value than is paid to retention of 
studies in chemistry or English. Popular agitation against certain 
phases of military education evidently have had little impression on 
administrative officers, faculties, or students. 
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favorable. Such opposition as has existed is believed to liave diminished In 
reooni year.x in 32 Stales, and to liave iiim-nstMl in 4 States. Five reporterl no 
marked eliaiige in sentimeut. 

Siicli favorablo attitude toward military edueation could not exist 
unless benefits therefrom were clearly in evidence, and unless, fur- 
ther. the instruction was not thoroughly in accord with the prevail- 
ing sentiment of a Nation which seeks and pursues peace and culti- 
vate.s only such measures of preparedness as are required by en- 
lightened iratriotism. The Re.serve Officers’ Training Corps in the 
land-grant colleges, while it makes re^y a considerable body of 
the choicest youth of the Nation f\jr esUptional service in case war 
should come, does nothing to refute the teaching of the department 
of economics that modern war is fearfully wasteful to all nations 
camcerned in it, nor the lessons of international law that there are 
wiser methods than armed conflict to ^ttle disputes between na- 
tions, nor the holy influences of the college chapel toward meekness, 
forbearance, and love. 


A 





Chapter IV. Financial Phases of Military Education 


Afilitary education in the land-frrnnt collepes beinp a cooperative 
enterprise between the Federal Government represented by the AVar 
Department and the lan<l-#rrant institution in each State, the expense 
of its operation is shared by the Government and the institutions. ! 

The Lmited States pays the officers and men of its Army on duty 
in the institutions direct through Army channels at the same rate 
and with the same allowances officers and men of corresponding 
rank receive in other forms of service. The Ai-my also furnishes 
an allowance for uniforms and rations of cadet officers and pays 
them while on active duty in camp. All equipment is also supplied ‘ 
by the Army, arms and ammunition for the various branches of the 
service, horses for cavalry and field artillery, uniforms for privates 
and noncommissioned cadet officers, band instruments, and a variety 
of special equipment for the more technical braAiches. 

Here is an indirect annual B^eral appropriation to the land- 
grant institutions of quite substantial size. As reported by all the 
institutions for f92<— 28 it amounted to $2,101,222 for j>ersonnel and 
$1,427,648 for equipment, or a total of $3,528,870. 

This indirect appropriation is not noted in annual reports of the 
institutions, since the funds do not pass through the hands of their 
treasurers nor does it appear in the statistics of the Federal Office of 
Education. It is, however, a reakcontribution for educational pur- 
pose and in fairness should be included in any statement of the 
Nation’s support of higher education. The expenditures of the 
Federal Government for military education for 1927-28 are shown 
in Table 4. 

Table 4. — Eip<-ndHures of the Federal Government for military education In 

the land-yrant coilegea, W27-28 ' 


Institution 

Personnel > 

Equipment 

Total 

1 

t 

t 

4 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

‘ T 

tA3.WH) 


•llE lAI 

UDiversity of Arlinna . ^ 


Slloy 141 

M,910 

90,893 

499 niJi 

Univenityof Arkansas. . 

Oi 714 

(Mf OoA 
O 17B 

UDiversity of Catifomla: 

Berireley 

84 4&1 

Wt 1 f O 

Los Angeles 

2uillB 

iwa 

18,811 

idi, UIO 

47,939 


• Extracted from War Drpartmeot approinialion bill for IIKID, Part I, p. m 

* I ajr and aUowunm of Ke«ular Army peraonncl oo duty with ualt, offleera and enllatod 
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Table 4. — Expenditures of the Federal Ooverument for military cducuiion in 
the land grant ooUeges, FM7-JS — Continued 


lostitutioo 


1 


( okim^io Apirultuml Collogp 

(’onncH lic-ut Agricultural (*oilw_ 

University of Delaware 

University of Florida. ....... — 

Oeorgia t^tate College of .Agriculture. 

University of Hawaii . . 

University of Idalm 

University of Illinois 

Purdue Cniversity 

Iowa State ('ollegc 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

Universit y of Kentucky 

1/>uisiaiia State I’niversiiy — * 

Universit y of .Maine . 

University of Maryland 

Massarhu.sells Agricultural College 

Massarlm.setts lustitute of Technology . ^ 

Michigan Slate C'ollege 

University of .Minnesota 

Misslssipi»i Agricultural and Mechanical College 

University of Misaouri 

Montana Slate College — 

University of Nebraska 

University of Nevada 

University of New Hampshire 

Ttutgers University 

New Mexico College of .Agriculture ami Mechanic Art.s 

Cnmell University 

North Carolina Slate (''ollege 

North Dakota Agricultucal College 

Ohio State University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Met'hanlcal College.. 

Oregon Agrlrulfural College 

Pennsylvania State ('ol)egc 

University of 1‘orio Rico. 

Rhode Island Stale College 

riemson Agricuh iiral College • 

South Dakota State (’ollego 

rniversll y of Tennessee 

Agricultural and Mechanical (*ollegc of Texas 

Agricultural College of Utah 

University of V'onnonl 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical ('ollege.... 

Slate College of Washington 

West Virginia University 

University of Wiaoonain 

University of \V$x)niing 

Total (A2 land-grant Institutions) 


Personnel > 

Equipment 

ToUl 

t 

i 

I 

4 

$39,834 

$48. 937 

$88,771 

10,509 

6,221 

16.730 

21.570 

0. 398 

30.068 

30. .W9 

21,084 

,51,643 

49. 139 

31,367 

80.606 

i 13.813 

4.650 

18,263 

17,217 

8,931 

26.148 

152, 123 

115. 087 

267,210 

' fV>,f>37 

48. 257 

113,894 

' 70,922 

34,586 

105,606 

! 54,468 

27.397 

81,866 

! 34,082 

17,4a') 

51,487 

1 1«. 175 

14,422 

33,597 

22.411 

10,942 

33,363 

' 20.958 

10. 587 

31,646 

1 

1 32,930 

14,947 

47,877 

1 *67, 794 

33. Ifd 

90,965 

59,789 

50.473 

lia 262 

74.487 

36,901 

111,388 

37,945 

21,188 

69,133 

22.993 

43,538 

66,531 

12,875 

2,967 

16,842 

40.367 

16,128 

66,495 

8.2'i6 

1,921 

10. 177 

26. 292 

16,072 

42,364 

23,585 

.8,334 

81,019 

7,334 

7,245 

14,679 

111,710 

49,706 

161,416 

29.169 

21,984 

51. 153 

16,550 

31,092 

46,643 

130,802 

84,654 

215,466 

29,849 

20, 732 

6a 681 

75,721 

6a 280 

136,001 

51,416 

12,947‘ 

64.363 

14,252 

-3,341 

17,693 

11,889 

6,766 

18,666 

29,001 

44,827 

VaS 28 

14.006 

49,221 

63.227 

29.475 

14,291 

43,766 

100,580 

104,211 

204,791 

12,196 

6,272‘ 

17,468 

28.401 

10, 150 

38,661 

48,864 

40,810 

89,674 

33, 491 

11,851 

45,343 

31, 179 

94,853 

66,032 

31.582 

19,944 

51,626 

9,717 

6,184 

16,901 

2,101,232 

1,427,648 

3.628,870 



> Pay and allowanoes of regui 


Army personnel on duly with unit, ofUcers and enlisted men. 


The share of the institutions in the cooperative enterprise of mili- 
tary education is in the erection and maintenance of armories, store- 
houses, drill fields, rifle ranges, recitation and lecture halls, and 
other features necessary for instruction. For units of cavalry and 
field artillery considerable land must be available. In the techni- 
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cal branches the military flepartnient must imTIu* use of tiie institu- 
tion's laboratories. 

In no case has the Federal Government provided an armory for 
the military instruction required by Federal law. In a majority 
of States armories have been erected through State appropriations, 
but in several instances the only facilities available for the militarv 
department are gymnasiums erected from private gifts. It is impos- 
sible to give a figure of the total cost of lands and buildings occiq)iod 
for military use in land-grant institutions, but the total must run 
into several millions. The upkeep of these structures is also a con- 
siderable item. 

Many institutions pay a small additional .stipend to officers and 
enlisted men serving in their faculties. The justification for such 
payments is the fact that suitable Using accommodatfons usually 
are not available at the prices allowed by Army regulations for the 
purpose. 

Thirty Institutions reported payments under this hem nKgregiitinR $7.'U;{T 
In 1927-28. In tlie same year 25 Instltutlon.s reporte<l State up])roprintions 
specifically for military education aggregating $97.7:12, This hy no nu'.ins teiv 
resents the total of State expenditures f<»r the purpose, since'in many .States 
jipproprlutlons for general maintenance are used lu part foy military 'work. 


Table 5 . — CotnmisMions issued to fjrnduatrH of Innd-prant inxlitutionn by uettrs 
^1920-21 to 1927-2S by hrancht'M of ttorvicc * 


Branch of service 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1823-24 

1924-25 

1925-20 

1920-27 

1927-28 

t 

1,501 

15:1 

461 

70 

69 

45 

37 

86 

31 

Total 

t 

t 

1 

4 

s 

t 

1 

7 

8 

It 

0. W4 

782 

2.487 

1, :!,*)! 
1,764 

911 

fvVi 

365 

2.59 

230 

419 

69 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Field Artillery 

Engineers 

Coaat Artillery 

Signal Corpe 

Ordnance 

Medical Corps... 

Dental Corpe 

Veterinary .Corpe 

Air Corpe. 1 

Chemical Warfare 1 

Total 

307 

3 

50 

32 

50 

46 

22 

0 

0 

24 

2 

i i 

775 

40 

190 

127 

151 

70 

07 

0 

li 

32 

5 

0 

1,111 

67 

238 

155 

212 

134 

70 

31 

20 

36 

50 

0 

1,045 

95 

208 

140 

222 

137 

70 

60 

59 

20 

48 

0 

1,244 

130 

380 

183 

210 

121 

113 

59 

39 

20 

58 

0 

1,513 

i:o 

439 

ZIO 

276 

no 

122 

00 

33 

30 

78 

16 

1,483 

i:i8 

461 

227 

308 

128 

106 

60 

40 

31 

^ 02 
22 

1 

602 

1,477 

2,142 

2,100 

2,563 1 

1 3,ia5| 

3,006 

3, 101 

18.3J6 


♦ 
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Chapter V. — Results and Accomplishments 


The direct and specific contribution of the land-grftnt colleges to 
the military preparedness of the United States since the national 
tiefense act went into effect are presente^l in Table 5. It shows that 
during the period from IP20 to 1928, 18, *336 graduates of these insti- 
tions took their places in the organized reserves of the Army, each 
with adequate training to justify the issuance to him of an officer’s 
commission. They have been enrolled in 12 different branches of the 
service, in several of which only college graduates could qualify as 
officers, and in all of which a college education is desirable. They are 
distributed through all sections of the country. In case of need they 
would be supported by many thousands more of their former fellow 
students who did not advance to a commission, but who i^beived 
sound training in the fundamentals of military discipline. 

AVhether ways and means are in operation to keep these com- 
missioned graduates in the organized reserves, and to stimulate their 
further studies to enable them to earn advancement in rank, is a sub- 
ject beyond the scope of this survey. But at least the land-grant col- 
leges are doing their work and are furnishing to the Nation a large 
fraction of the men upon whom the country would be compelled to 
rely if required to e.xert its military power. 

It would be of great interest if report could be matle of the mili- 
tary services of all graduates and students of land-grant colleges 
since their establishment. Unfortunately records in this respect are 
sadly deficient. Only 15 institutions are able to make partial report 
as to the number of men who had received military training in their 
institutions who sened in the Spanish War in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Even this is worthy of record, and if other institu- 
tions made similar contributions, which there is every reason to 
believe they did, the total was largo in proportion to the men enlisted 
in that conflict. ^ 
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Table 6.— ifen trho served in Qe Spanish War who had received military 

training In 13 land-grant colleges 



1 

iDatItUtiOD 1 

' 1 

1 Offleere 

1 Enlisted 
men 

Total 

1 

t 

t 

i 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

^Connecticut Africultural ('oileKe 

Georgia Slate College of Agriculture 

University of Idaho .• 

Kanaas State ApIculturaJ College 

University of Minnesota 

Miasiasippi Agricultural and ^Techan)caI College 

North D^oia Agricultural C'ollege^ 

South Dakota Slate (.'ollego 

Unlvereity of Tennessee T. ... 

Agricultural and Mechanical (’ollege of Texas,... 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical ('ollcge 1 

State College of Washington 

West Virginia University 

Unlver^ly of Wyoming 


30 


53 

1 

1 

53 

28 


13 

«) 

21 

10 

4 

12 

3 


6 


39 

47 

227 

92 

35 

17 

31 


19 

23 

5 

17 


ao 

0 

53 

40 

48 

380 

120 

as 

30 

01 

21 

20 

27 

17 

20 


Total 


289 


558 


847 


Records of services in the World War are more satisfactory, but it . 
must be recorded that 13 iastitutions either have no record of their 
graduates and former students who served in that great conflict or 
were unwilling to take the trouble to report them. From the 39 in- 
stitutions from which information is availahlt*, 28,447 men served as 
commissioned oflicers ami 50,554 as enlisted men, a total of 79,001 in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. A tabulation by institutions 
showing the numl)er of oflicers and enlisted men in the three divisions 
may be found in Table 7. 


Table — Men iclio Mcrvcti in the World War irho had received miliianj 

training hi Idnd-grant college 


N 

Inatltution 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

1 • 

Total 

om- 

cors 

En- 

Uatad 

men 

Offl. 

oera 

En- 

liated 

men 

1 

om- 

oera 

En- 

listed 

men 

Offi- 

cers 

Un- 

listed 

m^n 

1 

1 

I 

4 

1 

7 

8 

• 

AUbftmt Polytechnic Institute 

University of California 4. 

Colorado Agricultural College 7. 

3fl9 

I.H.V) 

201 

35 

142 

134 

\,m 

197 

TOO 

1,578 

235 

135 

87 

ino 

400 

1.050 

.2.370 

20 

334 

3 

0 

10 

25 

12 

9 

383 

50 

307 

7 

8 
31 

81 

0 

54 

575 

25 

54 

40 

35 

414 

2,238 

204 

35 

155 

150 

1.587 

^280 

500 

1,930 

343 

143 

111 

257 
400 
1,113 
3,010 
2, ilO 

Connecticut ACTlcultiiral Collogc 



University of Uclaware 

Uqlversity of Florida 

Georgia State College of Agriculture 

U Diversity of Idaho 

4 

1 

25 

1 

25 

8 

f 

0 

Ik 

55 

University of Illiools 

Purdue University 

xm 

Iowa State College 

000 

2,500 

100 

500 

10 

100 

1.010 

3,100 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

400 


21 


10 


431 

1,703 

University of Kentucky 


1 829 


1 io8 

1 77 

829 

1 ^ 

University of Maine 1 

353 

1, 247 

38 

53 

1 

8 

387 

1.313 

Manachusetts Agricultural College 


>886 


148 


>4 


*439 


1 iDclud^t t^oih ^ 09 n 
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TabIaE 7. Met% icho served- in the World Wgit icho hod received vnilitory 
training in land-grhnf voUegcH—i^mtinueii 


loStitUtiOD 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

a 

Total 

Offi- 

cers 

En- 

lL<ited 

men 

4 

Offi- 

cers 

En- 

listed 

men 

Offi- 

cers 

En- 

list^ 

men 

Offi- 

cers 

En- 

listed 

men 

1 

t 

1 

1 

4 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Mas.sachust'tls Inslltute of Tec'bnolog}'... 

MirhiKHD State College 

I niversily of Minnesota 

425 

r ■ 

oro 

1.5(10 


1.063 

0 

0 

1 36 

1.935 

450 

1.415 

1.900 

13,684 

1,500 

2.112 

3,814 
1 131 

2,200 

288 

428 

418 

3,820 

963 

234 

4,602 

753 

1,113 

160 

410 

348 

1,850 

>2,300 

572 

586 

700 

140 

Mississipj)! .\gricuJtiiraI and Mechanical 
College../ 

1,742 


63 


104 

•A.-- 


Montana State College 

1 Ul 

1 22 

1 18 

University of Nebraska 



< 

University of Nevada 

University of New Uampehirc 

Rutgers University *. 

Cornell University.,, 

North ('arolina State College 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Ohio Slate University 

Oregon Agricniltural College. 

iM 
221 
3«l ; 

2 .r.M 0 

383 ; 
100 
1,7U0 

258 
321 
1 311 

3.4M 

828 

200 

4,229 

10 

32 

38 

320 

30 

is8 ' 

26 

107 

102 

298 

146 

130 

1 324 

6 

0 

i 

30 

3 

11 

4 

0 

5 

38 

9 

M 

49 

104 

253 

420 

3.030 

416 

100 

1.960 

1.178 

1,042 

142 

228 

125 

1.026 

Pennsyh'ania State College. -- .r. - 

Rhode Island State College 

Clemson Agricultural College. . 

South Dakota State College , 

University of Tennessee . 

Agricultural anil Mechanical (^ollege of 
Texas 

IIH 

212 

125 

960 

900 

117 

377 

313 

1.400 

86 

18 

8 

0 

50 

97 

41 

31 

25 

300 

0 

6 

8 

’ 15 

. 26 
2 

150 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 

College 

Stale t'ollcge of Washington 

W’estTirginla Univeraily 

University of Wyoming 

ToUJ... 

623 
255 
' MO 

114 1 

495 

473 

593 

121 

82 

34 

31 

6 

52 

177 

69 

12 

11 

12 

10 

1 

25 

36 

38 

7 

716 

801 

591 

120 

«837 

28,237 

1.820 

4.739 

368 

731 

38.447 

50,554 


1 1 Deludes both officers and enlisted men, 

* Estimated for both officers and enlisted meiL 


If figures were availnble from all land-grant institutions, un-<* 
doiibtedly they would show that more than 100,000 graduates and 
former students of land-grant colleges wore the uniform of their 
country during the great conflict. That at least 30,000 of these 
became officers indicates that even before the organization of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Co^is military education in these insti- 
tutions was not without its practical value. . • 

Information fs available from 39 institutions as to the highest 
rank attained during the war by their graduates and former stu- 
dents. Fifteen became major generals and 28 brigadier generals. 
The facts so far ^s reported appear in Table 8. It should be noted 
that figures are lacking from several large institutions, including 
the University of, Minnesota, the University of Nebraska, the 
Agriculture and Mechanical College of Texas, and the University 
.of'’ Wisconsin. But incomplete as it is, the record is impre^ive. 
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Table 8.— Highest rank attained during World War by men icho had received 
, military training in 39 land-grant instituiiont 


Institution 




Alabama Polytechnic Institute... 

University of California 

Colorado Agricultural College 

CoDDeclicul Agricultural College. 
UniveBlty of lielaware 


- 1 - 


University of Florida L...I 

Georgia State College of Agrimlturo j... I 2 

Unlveialty of Idaho 

UniveBlty of Illinois .• 12 4 

Purdue University 


Iowa State College . , . ^ ; 

BIfnsaa State Agricultural College j 4 

Univeialty of Kentucky I 

Unlvecslty of Maine ♦ 

Maesacliusetts Agricultural College... 


Is Institute of Technology’.. 3 

Michigan State C’ollege 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical ('ollcga 

University of Nevada.. 

Unlveeity of Now llampsliire ’ 


Rutgers University 

Cornell University 

North Carolina State College ^ 

North Dakota Agricultural College.. 

Ohio State Vnlverslty 

Oregon Agricultural College 

Pennsylvania State College 

Rhode Island Slate College 

Clemson Agricultural College... 

South Dakota State'College 


U ni vorsi t y of Ten nessee 

Anicultural College of Utah 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

State College of Washington 

West Virginia University 

Unlveraily 6T Wyoming 

Toted 


2 

‘i 


28 



6 




g 



o 

U 

'' 


• 1 

s 

1 

c , 

*3 

c 

jO 

*c 

SI 

8 

3 


S 

5 

S’ ^ 

i 

■J 

•A 

& . 

S 

t 

• ! 

c 

•A 

o 

O 

•-9 

s.^ 

u 

b. 

m 

h 

4 

4 

% 

7 

s 

• 

11 

5 

fV 

15 

75 

90 

175 

300 

11 

29 

96 

351 

1.360 


lt^578 



4 

15 

70 

112 

201 



2 

4 

22 

7 

35 

2 

1 

11 

• 24 

50 

^ 5i 

142 

1 

2 

0 

12 

36 

77 

134 

12 

40 

50 

54W 

500 

543 

1,647 

1 

1 

6 

23 

55 

111 

107 

11 

29 

132 

r>24 

875 

1,317 

2,902 

2 

14 

51 

211 

300 

497 

1,07.5 

10 

15 

30 

150 

300 

400 

906 

6 

6 

10 

47 

72 

285 

. 431 

2 

5 

7 

46 

103 

117 

280 

3 

3 

18 

52 

92 

183 

353 

3 

1 

13 

41 

91 

237 

386 

30 

48 

207 

560 

436 

649 

1.935 

2 

4 

6 

85 

117 

201 

415 


* 10 

42 

201 


* 1,501 

1,846 



1 

13 

26 

64 

104 

2 


3 

23 

193 

221 

2 

3 

20 

61 

no 

■ 

182 

381 

10 

15 

148 

465 


*2,040 

2,680 

1 

3 

14 

52 

94 

219 

383 



4 

20 

35 

41 

100 

16 

32 

109 

329 

597 

703 

1,700 

1 

2 

6 

. T7 

212 

328 

626 

4 

15 

38 

133 

258 

- 508 

9» 



2 

15 

33 

68 

118 

1 

1 

4 

34' 

■ 68 

104 

212 

. 3 

1 

5 

26 


*89 

124 

A 

13 

28 

154 

262 

405 

960 


1 



1 


3 

1 

' 7 

32 

122 

154 


m 

1 

2 

13 

47 

87 

^151 

!• 301 

4 

8 

19 

94 

187 

237 

550 

2 

3 

3 

14 

28 

ei { 111 

154 

320 

1. 157 

4,790 

6,912 

12,061 

i 25.437 


I Includes colonels. 

I Includes first lieutenants. 


Complete information as to decorations and awards received dur- 
ing the World War by men who had previously Received military 
training in land-grant institutions , is not available. Table 9 gives 
the number of these citations from 28 institutions, although doubtless 
Borne of these did not have a full record. 
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Tabud d.— Decorations and atcards received 61 / men from 28 land-grant institu- 
tions in the World U’ar 


Institution 

Medal of 
honor 

Distin- 

guished 

service 

cross 

Distin- 

guished 

service 

medal 

Foreign 

decora- 

tions 

Total 

I 

t 

t 

4 

1 

• 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute ‘ 

10 

6 

15 

3'l 

Vnlversitv of (’allforliia . 

11 

3 

67 

” 81 

('olorado Agricultural ('ollege ' 

1 


1 

1 

University of Delaware 


4 

2 


6 

University of Florida. 




6 

0 

University of Idaho 


1 


3 

4 

University of Illinois 


18 

1 

60 

79 

Unive.''sity of Maine i 

i 



7 

7 

Massachusetts Agrlculliiral r ollege 

1 

5 


15 

20 

Massachasetls Institute of Technology 

1 

23 

14 

76 

113 

Michigan Atate College 

! 

6 

2 

27 

36 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College 

i 

[ 131 


1 55 

186 

University of Nebraska 

A 


1 

9 

14 

University of New liamnshire 


2 

1 

3 

6 

Kuteers tnlversltv-. 




3 

Corgell University 

1 

2 

40 

... 

7 

1 

87 

130 

Norln Carolina State College ... 


8 


6 

14 

Ohio State University 

1 

15 

11 

75 

102 

Oregon Agricultural College.' 

1 2 

2 

1 

9 

14 

Pennsylvania State College 

48 

22 

3 

18 

91 

Rhode Island State College •. 

7 

.1 


2 

10 

(’lein.son Agricultural Collese 


5 



5 

_Souih Dakota State Colletre _ • 



1 

1 

tSiversltv of Tennilsaee .* 

< 2 

15 

0 

38 

61 

Agricultural College of Ulali 

1 

1 



1 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 

! ;■ 

4- 


17 

22 

Stale (''ollege of Washington 

i 1 

1 


2 

4 

\N%lt Virginia University 

1 

2 


0 

8 

Total 


327 

53 

610 

^061 

• * r 



J 

i 



II is probable that taps were sounded during the war over the 
pravcs of more than 2.000 inoii wlio hadJboen students in land-grant 
universities and colleges. Record of 1,769 fatalities during the offi- 
cial period of the World Wa^r is furnished, from 39 institutions. It 
may be hoped that Table 10, which lists, by institutions, the number of 
those who made the supreme sacrifice, will be noted especially by 
all institutions whose gold-star men are not therein noted, in drder 
that their records may be compiled by them before it is too late’. 
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Tab^ 10 . — Men who had reeved military training in S9 land-grant inetitutioni 
ww lost their lives in militarg service bettceen April 6, 1917, and July g, 


Institution 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Total 

men 

h 

e 

o 

Enlisted 
* men 

Officers 

1 

Enlisted 

men 

Officers 

Enlisted 

men 

Officers 

III 

1 k' 

1 

t 

1 

1 1 

5 

I 

7 

8 

9 

%Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

ir^ 

12 


1 

2 

1 

1 

16 

2 

15 

on 

I'nlverslly of .\rkansas. . 




Colorado Agricultural ('ollege 

: 1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

Connecticut Agricultural Collm» .... 

! o 

1 




University of Delaware 

i ^ 

j... — 

1 

1 

1 I 

4 

University of Florida 

Georgia State College of AKrituliure ... 
University of Idaho 

6 

37 

‘ •) 

1 

9 

! » 

1 

1 

1 

3 

' 1 


1 , 

G 

.42 

t 

13 

3 

30 

1 txi 

University of Illinois 

» 

1 



0 

Purdue University » 1 ; 




* lol 
#17 

IfSva StAtft PnllAirG 

Kansas State AgrlcuIturalTCTR»ge 

1 . 
1 13 

; H« 1 1 

' as ■ . 

t 

i -■ 
1 

2 

1 1 

24 

13 

13 

Ul 

' 94 

. 35 

0 

University of Kentucky 

1 12 

i 6 

i- ■ 

1 


1 ‘ 

University of Maine 

9 

31 

4 


' >35 

1 

1 « 
1 tM 

Massachusetts AKricultiual ('ollege 

22 


1 




23 

82' 

17 

Massachusetts Institute of Technolocv 

74 

r 

22 

• 1 

8 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Michigan State College 

17 

; 38 



O 

University of Minnesota 





* 

Mlssisssippi Agricultural and Mwhonical College 



\ 

1 » 


* Wj 

1 1 h6 

1 10 

Montana State College. .... . 



s 

1 


University of Nebraska 


^ 26 


1 

1 

o 


1 

1 

21 

7 

W 
11 
12 
1 240 

University of New DamDShlre 


m 9 



Rutgers University 


r«o 



# 

9 

Cornell University 





North Carolina Stale College , 

1 

ik 


1 


1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 16 

17 

1 11 
G5 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

In 



1 

Ohio State University i 

iOregOD Agricultural College ! 

1 47 1 

! 

4 

11 

3 

* 51 
18 

Peonsylvaoia State College 

Rhode Island State College * 

u i 

1 * 1 

! 35 

12 

2 

-•ri 

1 

1 

35 

8 

38 

14 

ClemsoD Agricultural College 

1 

11 

1 

9 

1 . 

1 

i! 



12 

2 

11 

18 

7 

South Dakota State C'ollege . , 

2 

1 4 

1 

3 ' 



University of Tennessee 

20 

4 

2 1 

j 

1 

22 

Agricultural and Mi'chanical (’ollege of Texas. * 


1 




1 

1 51 

Agricultural College of Utah 






5 


Virgfnia Agricultural and Mechanical College 

11 

13 

1 i 


1 

1 


13 

Q 

13 

o 

13 

24 

10 

A 

State College of Washington 

8 

19 

9 

3 

9 

West Virginia Unlvorally 

12 

1 


4 

1 

1 

University of Wyoming 

3 

3 

2 


ToUl ; f 





. ...... 

0 

O 

444 

545 

22 ! 56 

1 

1 1 

ion 

AHA 

1 OMA 



1 i 

JW 


1, Mo 


> Includes oflloers. 


None will desire more earnestly that there nujy never come i>n- 
other objective test of the value of collegiate military education than 
; the graduates of the land-grant oilleges. In their military courses 
they have learned something of what is involved in war. That alone 
is worth the cost of their military education. But they have learned 
^ much more which will be of value to them as citizens of the Nation. 
They have learned how to give a command and have it oi^yed. They ^ 
have acquired the more difficult knowledge of obedience to an order 
given by rightful authority—prompt^^exact, and eager obedience. 
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■ They have been taught that citizenship involves obligations as well 
as privileges, that those who enjoy the protection of their country 
t are liable for duty to defend their country. If in other depart- 
ments they hear that internationalism should take the place of love 
of country, that patriotism is not a virtue iii the present era, that., 
speech in honor of the flag is an indication of limited intelligence, ilT 
is perhaps well then in their military instruction they have come in 
contact with a different point of view. It may at least save them 
from too hasty committal to views which are in wi^e divergence 
from those still held by a large majority of American citizens. 

By the inclusion of military science and tactics in their curricula, 
by the side of coui-ses designed to prepare men for the several pur- 
suits and professions of life, the land-grant colleges more nearly than 
any other instruments of higher education ‘realize the ideals set forth 
in the classical definition of education by John Milton: “I call, 
therefore, a complete and generousf^educatioiTthat which fits a man 
, to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
^ private and public, H)f i)cace and war.” 




PART V.-PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Chapter 1. — Historical Introduction 


A study of veterinary education in the United States necessarily 
• involves a study of the veterinary profession. The present personnel 
with the exception of a comparatively few and constantly decreasing 
numl)er of empirics, is the product of the veterinary colleges of the 
United States and Canada (Ontario). The Canadian school, for- 
merly a private institution, graduated many members of the profes- 
sion who practiced in tlie United States. However, comparatively 
few of ^ graduates have come to the United States durfng the last 
two an*a half decades. For this reason the Canadian institution is 
not included in our consideration except when necessary to har- 
monize and clarify statements wJhi^ otherwise might seem incorrect. 

No attempt ^las been made to niafce-this report a historically com- 
plete survey of all colleges offering work in veterinary medicine. A 
few of the land-grant institutions have at some time offered two 
years of work in veterinary medicine, following which the student 
completed his education at a recognized veterinary college granting 
degrees. Such schools are not considered veterinary colleges for 
the purpose of this report. 

i\Jile this report deals primarily with veterinary education in 
State institutions, it is necessary in order^ secure an understanding 
of the situation in veterinary education to give considerable atten- 
tion to the work of private veterinary colleg^. The State institu- 
tions during their existence havjfe graduated probably fewer than 
3,500 of the appro^ately 12,000l veterinarians in the United States 
at the present time. The remainder are almost entirely the i>roduct 
of private veterinary colleges now closed. , 


• > 
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Tablk l.-^Vcterinary colleges of North America contributing to the veterinary 
' prof vision of the United States' 

I. — PBIVATE CX)1XBGES 



1 

Institution 

/ 

Date^of 

organiza- 

tion 

Date of 
closing 

Date of 
mdua- 
tlon first 
class 

Number 
yin first 
class 

Total 

number 

graduates 

1 

t 

S 

• 

4 

► 

• 

New York College of Veterinary Surgeon^ ^ 

1W7 

1899 

1867 

2 

292 

Ontario Veterinary College * 

1862 


1866 


3,363 

University of Montreal Veterinary College (later 




McOill University) 1 

1 1866 

19a3 

1869 

3 

268 

American Veterinary College.... ^ 

1875 

1890 

1876 

16 

629 

Columbia Veterinary College 

1H77 

1884 

1879 

12 

80 

Konhwastero Veterinaiy College 

1881 

1890 

1885 

1 

3 

Harvard University School of Veterinary Medicine. 

1882 

1901 

1886 

' 5 

128 

('hicago Veterinarv ('ollege.. 

18S3 

1920 

1884 

3 

2, 406 

University of Pennsylvania 

IKK4 


1887 

10 


University of Monti^ Veterinary C'ollege 

1886 

192S * 

1887 

4 

ffiKI 

282 

Baltimore Veterinary College 

1889 

1891 

1801 

1 

1 

Detroit College of Veterinarv Medicine 

1890 

1898 

1892 

4 

35 

Iowa(Des Moine^s) Veterinary College 

1890 

1894 

1892 

2 

> 13 

Kansas City Veterinary College 

1K91 

1918 

1892 

3 

1,789 

Cincinnati Veterinarv ('ollege i 

1891 

1896 

1892 

16 

67 

Indiana Veterinary College i 

1892 

1924 

1893 

3 

879 

McKillin Veterinary College 

1892 

1930 

» 1897 

10 

1,212 

National (later Columbia) Vctcrinar)' College 

1802 

1898 • 

1893 

6 

32 

Unilwl States Veterinary College... 

1894 

1927 

1895 

2 

419 

VJueen’s University (Kingston) 

1895 

1899 

1897 

e 

9 

1 Diversity of California Veterinary College 

1895 

1890 

1897 

3 

10 

Grand Rapids Veterinarv’ College 

1897 

1918 

1898 

6 

597 

Western Veterinary College 

1897 

1908 

1898 

5 

101 

New York-Araeiican Veterinary College 

1899 

1922 

1900 

10 

180 

San Francisco V’eteriaary College 

1899 

1918 

1900 

4 

332 

ClnclnnaU Veterinar>’ College 

1900 

1920 

1903 

3 

397 

Kansas City T^nlversllv V^etcrinary College 

1902 

1906 

1903 

17 

54 

FU Joseph Veterinary College 

1905 

1923 

1908 

13 

413 

West Virginia Universitv 

1905 

1912 

1910 

2 

4 

George \\ ashington University, College of Veterin- 






ary Medicine 

1906 

1918 

1911 

25 

100 

Southwestern Veterinary College (Texas) 

1009 

1016 

1912 

2 

22 

Terre Haute Veterinar>’ College 

1900 

1918 

1911 

5 

146 

Arkansas Veterinary College 

1913 

1920 

1916 

3 

24 


H. — STATE A*ND PIIOVINCIAL OOLL£»BS 


Onlario Veterinary College (University of Toronto). . 

Iowa State College 

Ohio State University 

New York State Veterlaary College 

State College of Washington 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Colorado Agricultural College 

Michigan Slate Collet 

Agricultural and Medianlcal College of Texas 

Georgia State College of Agriculture 


f») 

1 


a 

083 

1879 


1880 

4 

694 

1884 


1887 

1 

898 

1894 


1897 

3 

708 

1896 


1902 

2 

194 

19a5 


1907 

7 

303 

1907 


1909 

6 

216 

1907 


1009 


236 

1909 


1913 

1 

132 

1916 


1920 

4 

33 

1918 


1921 

8 

87 


» This table was prepared from data kindly fumlabed by Dr* J* P, Poeter, Minneapolis, Minn. 

■ Private college from the time of Its organisation in 1S62 until 1906, at which time It bmme a govem- 
ment Institution affiliated with the University of Toronto. 

In an attempt to estimate the future ami its problems on one 
hand and its possibilities on the other, as they relate themselves to the 
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land-grant college system of education, it is necessary to understand 
■what factors have operated \n the development of both the veterinary 
profession and the veterinary colleges. 

The entire field of medicine is fundamentally the same, but varies 
in its application. The basis of veterinary medicine is the same as' 
human medicine. The practice of medicine in any of its branches 
was very largely empirical until the development of the fundamental 
sciences underlying the entire structure. Little real progress was 
made until the sciences of bacteriology, chemistry, and physics en- 
abled us to understand the phenomena which for all the centuries 
before had remained a mystery. Scientific facts are not always 
immediately accepted, however, and as a result practical application 
frequently lags behind scientific knowledge. In the entire field of 
medicine ^^scientific basis on which to render service is very recent. 
Perhaps naturally human medicine has taken the lead in the 
applicatio^^f science to practice, but development in the field of 
veterinary medicine depends just as fundamentally upon utilization 
of scientific knowledge. V. 

While continental Europe started veterinary eilucation by a system 
of colleges at about the time the United States was developing into 
an independent Nation (1762-1800), no significant development oc- 
curred until the last half of the past century. The rapid develop- 
ment of the veterinary profession in the United States occurred from 
1880 to 1920, as is shown by graph No. 2. This period coincides with 
the development of our fundamental sciences and laiowledge of 
etiology of disease. Koch announced the cause of tuberculosis in 
1882. Schutz discovered the cause of glanders in 1882. Pasteur was 
in the midst of his greatest discoveries from 1870 to 1890. Lister 
during the seventies w’as making a strenuous effort to secure the adop- 
tion of antiseptic methods in surgery, '^he discovery of the cause 
of tick fever in cattle, which was the foundation fbr later discoveries 
on insect-borne diseases of the human, was made by Smith and 
Kilborne in 1889. Preventive innoculation or vaccination against 
the infectious diseases was quite naturally not attempted except in 
smallpox of man until bacteriology had revealed the nature of the 
causative agents. Indeed, during the 26-year period ending the. 
nineteenth century the real development of modern medical science 
was made possible. 

It is not strange, therefore, that a great development of the mem- 
bership of all the professions dealing with medical sciences should 
follow immediately. Graph No. 2 indicates, the development in the 
United States of the medical as well as the veterinary profession. 
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Scientific background is not the only thing, however, which is 
necessary in the development of a profession. There must be a de- 
mand for the services of its members.- In the case of the veterinary 
profession this service is both direct and indirect. The direct serv- 



ice consists of safeguarding the wholesomencss of the human food 
supply, especially that of animal origin and preventing the trans- 
mission of intercommunicable diseases^ The indirect service is to 
the livestock industry which in turn serves humanity by supplying 
food, clothing, transportation, and motive power. 
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If the demands for veterinary service were entirely a question of 
the domesticated food-producing animals, one would expect the 
number of veterinarians to correlate with the development of the 
livestock industry. As a matter of fact the demand for veterinary 
sernce in all its branches increases more rapidly than the increase 



in the livestock industry because the mere increase in human popula- 
tion brings with it increasing problems in disease control. This is 
due to more complex commercial activities, contamination of the 
soil, demand for more and better sendee, and for better and more 
wholesome food supply. 

That the livestock industry is not the sole guiding influei^ce is 
indicated by graph No. 2 which shows thkt while in 1870 we had in 
111400 * — 30 — VOL II 22 . 
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the United States one veterinarian to approximately every 49,000 
domestic animals (horses, cattle, swine), in 1920 there was one vet- 
erinarian for every 11,000 such animals. 

In the New England- States the number of veteriMrians increased 
from about 30 in 1870 to 540 in 1920, while the nu/ibor of domestic 
animals remained practically stationary. 

On the other hand ^ the West North Central States the number 
of veterinarians increased from about 175 in 1870 to 3,300 in 1920, 
but the number of domesticated animals also showed an increase 
from 8,339,000 in 1870 to 49,095,327 ,in 1920. Most of the increase 
in the livestock in this area, it will be noted, came from 1870 to 1900, 
while the number of veterinarians showed a decided increase from 


; 1880 to^ 1920. 

. It is to be noted that there was no marked development in tlie 
veterinary profession throughout the Southern and Westc^rn States 
until 1900, about 20 years after it showed a marked development 
|^^ throughout* the East and North Central States. This fact is in all 
2 )robability due to differences in density of population and to the 
differences in the nature of the animal industry. Range animals are 
usually ndf given the attenkion the more closely housed and finS . 
bred dairy breeds require. This may he noted in the Pacific Stat^ 
where the cattle industry trebled from 1870 to 1900, whereas from 
1900 to 1920 there wms oyly about a 40 j»er cent increase. However, 
the character of the industr 3 ^in the latter period showed a decided 
, changa from range to dairy breeds. (See graph No. 6.) ' 

Mucli has been said about the decreased need for veterinarians 
becausqof the decline in the use of horses foi'Transpbrtation in cities 
1 and foiMtraction on farms. A study of amphs made from census 

I figures for all sections of the United States shows clearly that the 

i " growth of the veterinary profession in the United States is much 
more closely linked with increase in population and the develop- 
ment of the ^fundamental medical sciences than with the ^evelop- 
I ment of the horse industry. In fact, a study of graph No. 2\reveals 

^ th^t, considering the physicians, swine, cattle, and Iiorse hurves, 

^ the curve for veterinarians is less related to the^orse industry curVe 

th^ii to any of the others. almost exactly the same trend 

as that of the medicab^profes^^On, although the development lags 
about 10 years behind ihat of^uman medicine. * 

K ‘ The influence of populatii^ on the veterinary profession coiiies 
i as a result of two principal factors. The first is the natural tendency 
toward division of^labor as our communities develop. The second 
• factor is the increased^ and more complicated problem of securing 
an adequate food supply. This leads to more intensive agricultural 
methods, increased production, and more extensive commerce; the 
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soil becomes contaminated with ])arasite eggs and disease-producing 
ajrents of various kin»ls. 

The foregoing conditions lead inevitably to sanitary regulation. 
The raj)id increase' in pur urban population as comparad wifh the 
rural has required a food inspection system which alone employs 
more veterinarians than any one of our State institutions has pro- 
duced during its entire existence. The Federal meat* inspection 
service, whicli was inaugurated in 1891 and reorganized in 1906, now 
employs 2.480 people, 7‘)0 of whom are required to be trained veteri- 
narians. Another CGO veterinarians are employed in the field inspec- 
tion service for the control of contagious diseases, many of w'hich 
are communicable to man. Tlie total number of veterinarians em- 
ployed by the Bureau of AninTal Industry varies from time to time. 
A number of otlicr bureaus and departments of the Federal Gov- 
Wnent also employ veterinarians in varying numbers. In August, 
ifer, there were veterinarians connected with the Federal Govern- 
ment in orte capacity or another ns follows : Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, 1,353; Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration, 6; Bid- 
logical Survey, 2 ; Bureau of Dairying, 1; Agricultural Economics, 
2; Panama Canal, 6; Regular Army, 126; Veterinary Reserve Corps, 
approximately 1,018; and attijjched to National Guard, 165. 

The eradication of bovine tuberculosis, which is now under way in 
every State in the UiA||^n, is one of the most extensive projects ever 
attempted for the control of an animal disease communicable toyman. 
Evprr-befai:e4his work was started the megt-inspection service stimu- 
lated the development of the veterinary profession and resulted in th§ 
opening of a number of veterinary colleges during the period from 
1890 to 1910. (See graph No. 1.) 

J^he history of veterinary colleges and their influence on ^he 
fossion is much The same as was the case with human jp^dtcine. 
They developed as a result of a demand f(>r veterinary service. Th^ 
had very little influence on the creation of the dema4ul. But the, 
veterinary profession as it now stands is the product of the colleges 
and the responsibility for its weaknesses and shortcomings can bo 
charged directly to the colleges^ There is no (‘scmiing this responsi- 
bility. Likewise the veterinary colleges should Joe given credit for 
the advancement of tlie profession from its empiricism to its present 
greatly augmented efficiency and improved scieitiific status. 

It is a very difficult task to get jand-gi’ant college authoritie.s to 

appreciate that the veterinary colleges which produced practically 

76 per cent of our present profession are no longer in existence. 

(See graph No. 1). The State-supported veterinary colleges, in 

other words, have contributed only approximately 3,600 veteidonriana 

during their entire history. The figure is approximate because it 
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was impossible to secure complete reports from one of the more 
recently established State institutions. 

Graphs Nos. 1 and la show the period of existence of the veterinair 
colleges, whether they were State «r privately supported. It should 
be noted here that many of the veterinarians added to the profession 
from 1860 to 1890 came from a private school located in Canada 
(Ontario Veterinary College) already referred to. This institution 


NUMBER OF VETERINARY COLLEGES IN 
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NUMBER 
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'ITas to date graduated more veterinarians than any two colleges in 
the United States combined. (See Table 1.) There are undoubtedly 
also a considerable number of nongraduates included in the totals, as 
census hgunes so far as pan be learned do not eliminate nongraduate 
veteHnari^s from the list. In addition to the Government service 
there are according to our most reliable data between 7,500 and 8,000 
graduate veterinaVians in private practice in the United States 
should be noted also that all except three of the private veterinai^ 
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colleges were established prior to 1900, while less than half of the 
State institutions date their beginning before that time. 

The influence of a system of meat inspection has already bera , 
mentioned and is clearly shown. While it was not the only factor, 
it was the announced purpose of some of tlie private veterinary col- 
leges to prepare men for the meat-inspection service. The private 
veterinary colleges also appealed^ the prospective student with the 
argument that they were “practical” institutions, which in a sense 
was true, in that their faculties were composed largely of practi- 
tioners. On the whole they were mor^ nearly “ trade schools ” than 
colleges for the training of professional men. Quite naturally some 
good men found* their way into these schools and gradijated and 
continued to develop. They ore a cre<lit to the profession to-day. 
Unfortunately, with them came a large number of men, many with 
little more than the most ordinary common-school education and a 
smaller number with even less than that. It is not contended that 
* all the sediment in the veterinary profession came from privately 
owned colleges, but the contest in the American Veterinary Medical 
Association from 1909 to 1919 between the State institutions which 
demanded higher educational requirements and the private schools 
which insisted upon only a common-school education “ or its equiv- 
alent” is evidence of the trend in the two types of institutions. The 
follow’ing information is-illuminating in this connection and is com- - 
piled from information furnished by the deans of the 11 veterirtary 1 
.alleges of the United States with reference to the veterinary profes- 
sion as it exists to-day. With reference to the personal qualifica- 
tions of the graduates of different periods not only of their ‘own 
schools but of all veterinarians in their respective regions the deans . 
indicate that on the whole the graduates prior to 1900 were deficient ' 
in adaptability arid to a .somewhat greater extent in personality. .» 

The greatest deficiency was in general education. All deans 
agreed upon this point. The graduates from 1900 to 1910 showed 
some slight improvement in general education and adaptability but 
- not in personality. The next period, 1910 to 1920, according to 
these reports, brought a very decided improvement in all three o# 
fKe aforementioned qualities. However, general education was still 
not satisfactory to 75 per cent of those replying. Since 1^ most 
of the deans seem satisfied with the personality and adaptability of 
their graduates. Nearly half (3 out of 8) indicate, however, that 
general education is stiU deficient in the men who have been gradu- 
ated since 1920. It should be remembered that practically all 
private veterinary colleges have been closed since 1920. 

An attempt was also made to secure inj^ormation on the efficiency 
of the graduates of the different periods with respect to different 
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phases of their professional work. Nearly one-half the deans indi- 
cated that veterinarians graduating? prior to 1900 were deficient in 
the diagnosis and treatment of diseases. Nearly all reported that 
the same group was deficient in the prevention of disease and in 
sanrtation. It should be understood that this does not mean that 
all veterinarians graduating prior to 1900 were deficient in these re- 
spects, but all deans reporting think that* as a class they were not i 
as well trained in these branches as they should have been Those 
graduated from 1900 to 1910 showed some improvement over the 
older men, more e.specially in regard to the diagnosis and treatment I 
of 'diseases, but as a class not much improvement in sanitation and 
prevention of disease. The men leaving the veterinary collef^es as 
graduates from 1910 to 1920 had the approval of the majoriiv of 
the deans on all four qualifications with the exception of di^ase 
prevention. Since 1920 graduates .seem better prepared in all four 
of the qualities most e.ssential in a qualified practitioner. As to their 
efficiency in dealing with diseases of the different species of animals : 
the survey indicates that equine diseases had the lion’s share of 
attention until 1910. 


Efficienrpr in diseases of equines runs at a level throughout the en- 
Ure period, 7o per cent indicating that the graduates have always 
been efficient in this respect ; great deficiency in the education of 
veterinarians with respect to the other .species of animals existed' 
until after 1910. Apparently those graduating from 1910 to 1920 
received much better training in regard to bovine, porcine, canine, 
and feline di.sea.se.s, but not all the dean.s believe that the.se graduates 
were satisfactorily prepared for such work. The training in regard 
to ovine and avian di.seases remained unsatisfactory until after 1920 
and training in ovine diseases is still reported unsatisfactory by as 
many deans as report it satisfactory. . ^ j j 

Since 1920 the reports indicate that graduates are best trained in 
diseases of cattle, swine, and small animals, but that some improve- 
ment is needed in di.seases of horses and poultry. Several factors 
have been at work t<y bring about this comlition. ‘The United States 

reorganized its meat-inspection .service 
in 1906 and required a imicli broailer training. The motor industry 
directed attention away from the horse and emphasized the impor- 
tance of food prodiicing^nimals. The demand for .service to i>et 
animals increased rapidly ns the horse disappeared from the life 
of city dwellers. It should also be notml that until 1915 the private 
veterinary colleges not only outnumbered the State in.stitutions but 
had by far the larger enrollment. The highest total enrollment was 
mched m 1915 with 805 m State institutions out of a total of 2,992 

institutions only 26 per cent of the entire 
student body. (See graph No. 8.) Due to the World War the 
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number of veterinary students decreased rapidly after 1915* The 
requirement that a minimum of 16 units of high-school work be pre- 
sented for entrance was adopted by the American Veterinary Associa- 
tion and the United States Civil Service Commission, as well as by 
the Surgeon General of the United States Army. The private vet- 
erinary colleges all collapsed, therefore, during the war. Three that 
did not close by 1920 were no longer a factor in veterinary education. 



Quite naturally there came a change in tlie kind of education offered 
the veterinary student after 1920. The private schools were located 
in cities where a number of practitioners were located ; clinical work 
was incidental to private practice. 

Very little laboratory space and equipment were available... Only 
teaching of the most “ practical ” sort was possible and research was 
not to be thought of. Except for the New York College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons started in 1867 and the American Veterinary Col- 
lege, both of New York City, which were reorganized and combined 
in 1899 and then reorganized again in 1918, the average period of 
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existence of the 14 leading private veterinary colleges of the United 
States vras a little more than 19 years. Ali but one of the private 
veterinary colleges have disappeared from the field of veterinary 
education bwause it was necessary for them to have a large number 
of students in order to be financially successful and this is impossible 
with increased entrance requirements*. Further, the public is de- 
manding a service which requires broader training and a more 
thorough education in the fundamental veterinary and other sciences. 
This can not be given without considerable equipment and other re- 
sources not available except in our larger universities and colleges. 
Another factor which had considerable influence is the fact that iso- 
lation of any one particular branch of education is contrary to the 
modern conception of good educational environment. A veterinary 
student reared and educated in a city, whose college associates are all 
studying the same subjects is inclined to come out a narrow, unsym- 
pathetic man, the burden of w’hose thoughts is his own and his pro- 
fession s welfare. He is likely to have little to contribute to the 
community in which he lives except strictly professional service. Of 
tlie thirteen veterinary colleges established since 1900, six were con- 
nected with State institutions and are in’operation while all seven of 
the private institutions have expired. 

The State veterinary colleges in most "cases developed out of 
veterinary cbiirses offered to agricultural students. Some of the 
State legislatures in passing acts establishing agricultural colleges 
provided f^the. inclimion in the curriculum of veterinary science. 

^Vhen a ^d teudicr with a strong j^rsonality was secured for 
the veterinary subjects it often led to the establishment of a school 
or college with a veterinary faculty and graded course of study, 
provided the animal industry of the State could, not easily secure its 
veterinarian from adjoining States. Some of the colleges and 
universities conferred a limited number of veterinary degrees before 
they had a definite faculty organization and an outlined course of 
study (Cornell and Ohio State). In most cases, however, a pro- 
fessional school was organized before degrees were conferred. This 
report will deal w’ith the State institutions from the time of their 
organization into professional veterinary colleges or divisions. 

■ Only one of the State institutions was organized prior to 1890 
(Iowa, 1879). During the period 1890 to 1900 schools were started 
at Washington State College, Cornell University, and Ohio State 
University. More than one-half of the State veterinary institutions 
are less than 26 years old. Mo.st of the land-grant colleges have one 
or more veterinarians connected with the agricultural colleges and 
a^icultural experiment stations. A few, in fact, have a better vet- 
erinary staff than some of the present-day veterinary colleges. 
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Chapter II. The Nature of Veterinary Service 


The location of the existing veterinary colleges was dependent 
upon two principal factors. One, and perhaps tlie most important, 
was the demand for veterinary service. The other, a i)ers6nal 
factor, decided many States in favor of establishing. a veterinary 
college and others against such a procedure. It is quite natural that 
Iowa, a rapidly developing agricultural State, should organize a 
veterinary school ” as early as 18 <9 when the other veterinary col- 
leges were two private schools in New York City. Harvard Uni- 
versity established a veterinary college in 1883, but it was a private 
institution, as was the New York Veterinary Colleg^until its connec- 
tion with New York University. The institutions? except in name, 
had all the characteristics of private institutions.- The University 
of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine is the only vet- 
erinary college in the United States not associated with a land-grant 
college. It is, however, a part of a great university which' receives 
State aid. The New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and the College of Veterinary xMedicine, Ohio State University, were 
established at in.stitutions where there had been much interest in and 
favorable attitudes toward veterinary medicine. Law at Cornell 
and Detmers at Ohio, Stalker in Iowa, and Huidekoper of Pennsyl- 
^ania were men of vision and realized the need for a good system of 
veterinary education. 

However, the machinery of universities and colleges moves slowly 
in such matters and the private colleges embraced the opportunity to 
turn out thousands of men into the profession. They then closed 
their doors and left the solution of the profession’s problems with 
the State institutions. 

The problems in veterinary education are as numerous and difficult 
to-day as they ever were. Many of these problems result, as was the 
vase in medicine, from the fact that a system of private schools domi- 
nated the professional educational system. The scientific development 
of the veterinary profession was liot as rapid as demands warranted 
»nd many of the State institutions were very slow in developing 
research progran^ft^ Some, in fact, have none to-day. What has 
been done was done largely in the United States Bureau of Animal 
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Industry and in the agricultural experiment stations. The contri- 
'bution of the private institutions to the scientific development of the 
profession was practically nothing. 

The objectives of the veterinary profession fall into two groups 
viz, scientific development (research and graduate work) and prepa- ' 
ration of men to apply such developments. Every veterinary college 
should have a strong research staff. Whether this is also a teaching 
staff will depend largely on individuals. A veterinary college that 
is doing teaching work only is discharging but one-third of its 
obligation to the profession and to the community which supports it 
It is affliAed with a form of sterility. Scientific facts based on care- 
ful research are the first essentials in the success of any branch of the 
medical profession. Trainq^ijiien to apply such facts ore also essential 
to a full realization of the possible benefits offered by the known sci- 
ences, but without scientific development it is not possible to produce 
either trained men or to give men, be they trained or untrained, the | 
equipment with which to secure practical results. Less than one- 
half of the State veterinary colleges have had research work in prog- ■ 
ress. In some cases this has not been due to the unwillingness of 
the staff to attempt research. In most of the State-supported educa- 
' tibnal institutions it is difficult to secure ample funds to carry on the 
most essential work. The students are on the campus and must be 
taught, and as a result research suffers or is left out of the program 
entirely. It has been argued by a few that a fair division of labor 
is to ask the States having veterinary colleges to turn out the trained 
men and permit the experiment stations of the States without 
veterinary schools to do the research work. The great objection to 
this "proposal is that the veterinary sections in most experiment 
stations are “service departments.” 

Many veterinary units in experiment stations continued the manu- 
facture of anti-hog-chdlera serum for years after ample serum was 
.being made under the supervision of the United States Government 
by regular commercial agencies. Such work is not research. If the- 
States desire such service from their institntions well and good, but 
the point to be emphasized here is that less than 20 per cent of the 
agricultural experiment stations have contributed much of value to 
the fundamental veterinary sciences. The expernnent stations that 
have men of sufficient ability (o do real research work along veteri- 
nary lines could give much-needed service in the veterinary collegea 
Veterinary students need the contact with such men. The men need 
the inspiration and atmosphere of the veterinary college. Both 
would ^ .very much benefited by such association. In veterinarj 
medicine as in human medicine the administration and application 
of the' results of research in themselves require a high degree of 
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skill and training. Veterinary research, therefore, both on account 
of its nature and application should be associated with veterinary 
colleges. It should he pomted out here also that veterinary research 
by veterinary colleges proviiles training for graduate students in 
\eterinary medicine. It is impossible to conceive of an institution 
doing successful graduate work in veterinary medicine without 
researcli work, ^t no time in the history of veterinary medicine in 
the L nited States has there been such a demand for veterinarians 
with advanced training. The advancement of the veterinary profes- 
sion will depend in the future on mdn with more liberal education 
in the humanities and more thorough training in the sciences funda- 
mental to the field of medicine. 

Only 3 of the* 11 veterinary colleges in the United States are 
organized and eqiiii)ped to do research and graduate work within 
their own colleges. 

The animal industry of all countries has found it necessary in 
order to be successful to control devastating animal diseases. This 
becomes increasingly difficult as the country becomes older. The 
food-producing animals consume an enormous amount of coarse 
food and transform it into a palatable, easily digested food for 
humans. ‘ Even the hides and hair, hoofs and horns go to make 
useful articles for human beings bwt are “manufactured ” from coarse 
feeds and fodders which in their original state would be quite useless. 
The animal husbandry man's function is that of production; the 
function of the veterinary profession is that of conservation. Main- 
tenance of the health of animals is becoming increasingly difficult as 
methods of production become more intensive, as feeding and hous- 
ing become more artificial, and as people demand more and better 
products. 

Graph No. 2 gives a concise and clear picture of the numbers of 
principal food-producing animals (swine and cattle) as compared 
• with population. In 1850, for example, when population was only 
a little more than 23,000,000rthore were about 48,000,000 swine and 
cattle, or over twice as many as people. This gradually changed 
until in 1920 the population was slightly more than 105,000,000, or 
four and one-half times as many as in 1850. Of cattle and swine 
there were 126,000,000, or less than two and two-thirds tiroes as many«. 
as in 1860. Population is increasing much faster than animal 
indust^. , _ 

Indeed the number of cattle and swine decreased aTOut four and 
a half millions from 1900 to 1920, while population increased about 
29,000,000. Whereas there were two of the principal food-producing 
animals per person in 1850, at the present time there is probably less . 
than one per person. In 1860 there was one yeterinarian fo^ every 
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I6ft% thousand of the principal domestic animals (horses, cattle,, 
swine), whereas at this time there fs approximately one veterinarian 
for every 13,700 such animals. , 

During these years the average beef coiisumj)tion is less per person ' 
but consumption of dairy and poultry products has increased. These I 
changes brought with them enormously increased demands for veter- 1 
inary service, not only because of the food inspection already 
referred to but because dairy herds require a great deal more 
service than is required by herds of beef animals. The veterinarian’s 
attention previous to 1900 was given largely to equines. This is no 
longer the case, but the automobile .which destroyed this type of prac- 1 
fice saved the veterinarian by making it possible for a single veter- 
inarian to serve three times as many clients as was possible ^Ith the 
old system of transportation. 

It appears probable that jn the future the veterinary profession ■ 
will be called iipon.to serve highly specialized groups of animals com- 
po.sed of high producing individuals. The problem of conservation 
of the individual animal will thus become more important and vet- 
erinary service must increase in efficiency a^ a rapid pace. The 
principal fundamental difference between h^man and veterinary 
medicine lie.s in the utilitarian or economic valuation placed on the 
application of veterinary medicine. A mistaken assumption is that 
in due time existing diseases will be eradicated and will no longer 
cause worry. The fact is that new problen^ and new diseases are 
being encountered more rapidly than the old and well-known enemies 
are being .stamped out. 


Present commercial intercourse with other iiations and constantly 
improving means of transportation multiply the problems of keep- 
ing many foreign diseases from invading herds and Hock.s. The 
supervision of livestock movements from,.Stute to State in this coun- 
try requires increasing nulnbers of men each year. The discovery oj 
sero-diagnostic methods for. a numl)er of contagions diseases and 
serum-therapy ate not only responsible for large biological institu- 
tions but ^uire veterinariaq^ for application. 

Its relation to public health is a very important factor in the future 
of the veterinary profession. Protection of the public again.st com- 
municable diseases by means of food inspection has led to the opening 
of several veterinary colleges in the past. This inspection service 
will become more extensive. Food products susceptible of contami- 
nation and deterioration are being used increasingly. Long-distance 
transportation to centens of dense population becomes greater. The 
general public is acquiring lietter knowledge and appreciation of good 
sanitary and hygienic conditions and is demanding more thorougli 
protection. ^ % 
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The medical and veterinary professions liave had to combat many 
diseases known to be common to man and animals since Koch ob- 
tained a pure culture of the anthrax bacillus in 1876 . Researches 
during the past few years have brought to light an additional one, 
Malta or undulant fever, which promises to be of considerable signifi- 
cance and may become as important as bovine tul)erculosis. Hun- 
dreds of cases in humans apparently of animal origin are already on 
record. 

Even after the .scientific knowledge to eradicate a disease is avail- 
able, public support is frequently insufficient to accomplish that^ 
end. This is the case, for e.xample, in the instance of rabies. The 
public is satisfied with the insurance provided by a preventive, 
which does not lead to eradication. jThis is shown by the extensive 
use made of antihog-cholera seruiw^’hich is applied purely as -in- 
surance against heatv losses and not to eradicate the disease. In 
other words, the veterinary profession will *continue to vaccinate” 
.«wine by the millions every year in.stead of attacking the problem 
of eradicating the disea.se. The attitude of the public does not en- 
courage eradication measures; hence the annual “ j(»b” of the veteri- 
nary profession is to keep the losses as low as possible. The whole 
tendency is in the direction of requiring more service and conse- 
quently more veterinarians instead of decreasing the problems and 
reducing, the service needed. 

The field of education is the most pressing need to-day. Most of 
the veterinary colleges are u^ermanned, some seriously so. The 
additions should be men with better training than those now on the 
staff. The problem lies in where such men can be. secured. Evi- 
dently it is the business of the veterinary colleges to produce them or 
to see to it that they are produced. One factor which would be of 
'great assistance has already been discussed ; that is, the combination 
of veterinary colleges with veterinary research and graduate work. 
More training in fundamental sciences and in the field of human 
medicine is essential. It is not clear that the present tendency to 
regard the Ph.D. degree as a prerequisite to appointment on a teach- 
ing or research staff should be recommended to the veterinary 
schools. Veterinary colleges do not so much need men* on their 
staffs who are narrowly s|)ecialized as they do men who have been 
well grounded in the general sciences before taking up the study of 
the medical sciences. After receiving a veterinary degree speciali- 
zation is in or^r. This should be done at, a medical or veterinary 
school. Highly specialized knowledge of the etiological factor can 
not be substituted for knowledge of the host, which is often 60 per 
cent or more of the research problem. 
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The question naturally arises whether the present veterinary 
faculties can train men who will demonstrate greater ability than 
they themselves have. This is entirely possible and is occurring con- 
tinuously but presents greater difficulties for the student doing post- 
graduate work. Ability to transmit knowledge is a valuable asset, 
but ability to inspire graduate students to labor on and on in search 
for facts is a^still more valuable qualificatiorr. More men arc needed 
with both these qualities -in the veterinary colleges and it is one of 
the objectives of veterinary medicine to produce them. 

There are a number of other objectives of the veterinary profes- 
sion which should be mentioned in this connection. Among them is 
the training of young men for service in the United States Army. 
Since the World War and the combination of the Veterinary Corps 
with the Medical Corps, the Army positions have j)roved attractive 
to young men who have the ability to render good service and well 
represent the profession. The development of the profession in the 
European countries was centered around problems of national de- 
fense and service to the cdUntry. In the United States the same 
view was never held with reference to veterinary medicine and the 
teaching in the veterinary colleges of the United States has always 
been along the line of service to the animal industry and to pubfic 
health instead of care and treatment of military animals. A change 
has been in progress in both Europe and America in that the Euro- 
peans are giving more attention to food-producing animals, and in 
the United States more attention is being given to veterinary’ train- 
ing for the Army and to other phases of national defense previously 
neglected. ' The change has been in the right direction in both cases. 
Other industries developing from time to time require the assistance 
of the veterinary profession. A good illustration of this is the fur- 
farming industry w’hich has developed very rapidly during the past 
decade and like the livestock industry, is ^set with many problems 
of disease which unless kept un^er control threaten rain to the 
industry itself. 
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Chapter III. Demand for Veterinary Education 
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The first question that must be consi<lered with referoi^ce to the 
service that the profession should render is 'the number of men the 
veterinary colleges should graduat\^^in order to maintain the per- 
sonnel of the profession on an efficient? basis. The first step in mak- 
ing an estimate of this kind is the determination of the average 
period of professional service rendered by all men graduating from 
veterinary colleges. This is variously estimated and probably about 
25 years is near the correct period. The medical colleges have had an 
average annual enrollment for the 10-year period 1918-19 to 1927- 
28 of 16,376 students and the average number of graduates each 
year during the same period was 3,433. At tin's rate it would re- 
quire about 431/^ years to replace the 149, .500 physicians in the United 
States. 


Veterinary medicine graduated during the same period an aver- 
age of 139 veterinary students per year from the 11 veterinary in- 
stitutions. At this rate the profession of 13,000 would be replaced 
in 931/^ years. The 1920 census records 13,493 veterinarians in the 
Lnited States and, accordingly, 13,500 veterinarians would need to 
be produced eAj^ry 25 years by 11 institutions. On the basis of this 
calculation 640 veterinarians should be graduated eadi"y<^r, an aver- 
age of 50 men per school. This does not make allowance for 
probable expansion of the activities of the profession. 

Graph. No. 9 on the veterinary situation in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry indicates that the Bureau of Animal Industry needs about 
90 ai)pointees annually. This would leave an averag6 of ^ewer than 
10 veterinarians per State for replacement. Naturally soiV States 
would not^need that many while others would need many/more. 

A study of the needs for veterinary service shows th^it the prob- 
lem is not merely one of maintaining the present status numerically 
but that increased numbers will be required. Mention has already 
been made of the fact that dairy cattle require much more veterinary 
.service than the beef breeds. Census figures show that dairy cattle 
and poultry, are the only domesticated animals that have increased 
consistently since 1860. From 1920-1925 when the number of all 
other animals decreased, dairy cattle were not similarly affected and 
nejr are from the standpoint of value now tho most important class of 
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livestock on farms. There is one milk cow for each average family of 
fi>;e people. Dairy cattle increased 27 per cent from lfi90 lo 4920, 
while population increased 68 per cent ; beef cattle decreased ^ per 
cent from 1894 to 1920 and have shown a .sharp decline from 
1925. 

The swine indu.stry* which is annually requiring and receiving 
more veterinary service reached its highe.st point, according to census 
reports, in 1900, although ‘there are probably years falling between 



the crop is not destroyed by the ravages of disease before it reaches 
the consumer. In 1916, 57 per cent of the *meat consumed was pork 
and during’ 11 of the 15. years from 1907 to 1922 the per capita 
consumption of pork and lard has exceeded that of beef, veal, lamb, 
and mutton combined. A survey made in 1921 in the State of Iowa 
showed that 3.5 per cent of the total cost of producipg hogs was for 
, veterinary service. 
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Horses on farms are estimated to have decreased from 16,470,000 
in 1925 to 14.029,000 in 1929. The decrease in the combined total of 
* liorses and mules was from about 25,000,000 to 22,000,000. Never- 
theles.-' all studies show that the tlec\ine of tlie horse industry has 
reduced the demand for veterinary service to a much less degree than 
it has been increased b/ service required for other species of food- 
producing animals, pet animals, and the fur bearers. Another 
changers indicated^iy the rapid development of the poultry industry. 
Poultry in .the rmted States increased from 280.341,000 in 1910 to 
409.291,(K)0 in 192;VN^'lhe attention given by veterinarians to poultry 
fireviou.s to 1910 was very slight indeed, whereas to-day some vet- 
('linarians are devoting a considerable proportion of their time to 
poultry disease work. In veterinary research and diagnostic lab- 
oratories the poultry industry requires practically as much attention 
as (loes cuttle and swine work. This attention to poultry has in- 
creased very rajiidly since 1920. . Poultry packing plants are being 
, established and con.siderable veterinary inspection servieVis required. 

- The sections of the United States that will need the most extensive 
^et(Ii^aI/\ ser\ice m the future can not, of course, be tletermined 
e.xactly at the presimt time, but some study of this question is im- 
poitant in determining the best^ocations for the veterinary colleges. 
Since the real growth of the veterinary profession in the United 
^ States began (1800) the center of population has moved from 
southern Ohio, near Port.smouth, almost due west to a point a short 
distance east of the Illinois-Indiana line. The center of value df 
farm property in 1860 was at practically the same point as the center 
of population but moved westward much faster than’ the center of 
population and by 1920 had reached a point not far from Chillicothe, 
Mo. The center of veterinary population has .shown a still more 
rapid movement. In I860 it was uear the Ohio-Penn.sylvania line 

but by 1920 had moved to a point ^ar the central part of northern 
Illinois. 
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Table 2. — Rank bi/ States in the value of livestock, number of veterinarians, 
veterinary students, and by popula-tion 


RaAr 

Value of livestock* 1025 

V 

Veterinary college 

(* 

1 

Rank 
In num- 
ber of 
veteri- 
narians 

Hank 
Id num- 
tier of 
1928-29 
veteri- 
nary 
students 

Rank in 
popula- 
tion 

1 

« 

S 

4 

6 

f 

7 

1 

Iowa 


lown Slate (’ollepe . 

2 ' 

1 

16 

2 

Texas 

281, 607. 546 

Agricnllural and Mechanical 

11 ’ 

> 11 

5 




College of Texas. 

1 

1 


3 

Illinois j 

281,401,081 


1 1 

1 

3 

,4 

NebraskaAx 

605. 247 


14 


31 

5 

Minnesota 

229. 076, 511 


12 


17 

6 

Missouri 

207, 397. y.W 


7 


9 

7 

Kansas 

195. 100, 130 

Kansas State AgricultunU 

9 

6 

24 


*■ 

... - ^ 

College. 




8 

Ohio.- 

483.378,086 

Ohio State T’niversitv 

3 

3 

4 

0 

New York... 

170,419.127 

New S'ork State Veterinary 

4 

2 

1 




College. 




10 

California 

1.S8.809.9M 


13 


8 

If 

Indiana..: 

156. 261.980 


5 


11 

12 

Pennsylvania 

149. 878. 423 

t’niversity of rcnnsylvaniu 

6 

4 

2 

13 

South Dakota 

146,222.212 


17 


37 

U 

Michigan 

143, 66Z 100 

Alii'liigan State College. 

8 

8 

7 

15 

OkJaBomn 

lOZ 99K, 393 


14 


21 

16 

North Dakota 

94, 30Z 899 


23 


36 

17 

Montana 

88, 860, 219 


36 i 

■ 1 

! 3« 

18 

Colorado 

86, 356, 774 

f'oloradoAprirullural ('ollege. 

22 

* 7 

33 

10 

Kentucky ' 

85, 513, 239 


17 


15 

20 

Tennessee 

83. 473, 47H 


24 


19 

21 

North Carolina.—.. 

77. 553, 544 

• ^ 

30 


14 

22 

Virginia 

72, 630. 566 


27 


20 

23 

Georgia 

7Z 133, 2M 

Georgia Slate College of .Agri- 

25 

9 

12 




culture. 




24 

Mississippi...* 

63, 129, 2C9 


28 


23 

25 

Oregon 

6Z 098, 734 


31 


34 

25 

Alabama 

6Z 031, 018 

Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 

24 

10 

18 




tute. 




27 

Wvoming— 

58,548,413 


44 


" 48 

28 

Arkansas 

56, 864, 560 


21 


25 

20 

Washington! 

I 55,313,145 

State College of Wusiiinglon.^ 

20 

5 

30 

30 

New Mexl(X) 

1 5Z 671. 161 


45 


44 



» • 

a 



1 



Table 3. — Rank by geographical divisions in the number of animals, in number 
pf veterinarians, veterinary students, cto. 


Rank 

Division 

Number 
of horses, 
mules, 
cattle, 
and swine 

Rank 
in ^ 
num- 
ber of 
ani- 
mals 

Num- 
ber of 
vetori- 
narians 

Rank 

in 

num- 
ber of 
veteri- 
narians 

Number 
of dairy 
caltltv 

Rank 

in 

num- 
ber of 
dairy 
cattle 

Num- 
ber of 
veteri- 
nary 
col- 
legeff 

Rankin 
num- 
ber x)f 
horses 
and 
mules 

1 

2 

S 

4 

I s 

• 

7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1 

WesWNorth Centml — 

50. 664,000 

1 

3, 317 

2 

4,403,000 

2 

2 

1 

2 

East North Central 

Z5. 048. 000 

2 

3. 837 

1 

5,877.000- 

1 

2 

3 

3 

AVest South Central—. 

16, IIZOUO 

'3 

1,017 

4 

1, 730,000 

4 

1 

2 

4 

Mountain 

10. 679,000 

4 

533 

8 

, 723,000 

8 

1 

5 

5 

South Atlantic— 

10, 140,000 

5 

885 

5 

1,549,000 

6 

1 

6 

6 

East South Central.... 

9. 131,000 

6 

704 

7 

1, 593,000 

6 

1 

4 

7 

New England and 
M4ddleAUanlic 

6,906,000 

7 

Z402 

3 

Z 500, 000 1 

1 3 

2 

7 

8 

s 

Pacific 

5,011,000 

8 

733 

6 

1,249,000 

1 

1 7 

1 

1 

8 
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Tabu; 4. — Per cent of distribution of dairy ootcs 


, Btatekby ragioB^ 

• Percentage by decades 

1886 1 Ijpo 

1900 

1910 

1920 


' * 

; 

t 

1 - 

4 

* , 

f 

New England 

ft. 00 
19.54 
M.04 
19.38 
10.29 
9. 21 
8.05 
1.00 
239 

4.08 
15. 32 
22.72 
27. 18 
a29 
f 7.95 
^ 9. 19 

^ 1.32 

3.04 

5.21 
15. 19 
23.12 
26.42 
ao7 
7.38 
0.54 
1.92 
a 13 

4.08 
12 59 
2242 
25.83 
&78 
7.89 
laoi 
249 
4.01 

4.28 
12 70 
25.07 
22 92 
260 
253 
9. 67 
215 
4,08 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central ' 

West North ('entral 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central _ 

Mountain 

Pacific . 




It is worthy of note that tfie* principal gains were made in the 
West, Mountain, and North Central States. Thi$ is in harmony with 
(he general westward movement of the center of value of farm prop- 
erty and the center of the veteripary profession. Table 2, based on 
(he 1925 census, gives the 30 States having the highest rank in live- 
>-tock valuation, the rank in number of veterinarians, and rank in 
number of veterinary students in those States having veterinary 
colleges. No one factor is sufficient basis for judging the future need 
for veterinary graduates. 

Table 3, showing groups of States by regions and the ranking of 
these regions according to number of horses, mules, cattle, and swine, 
number of veterinarians, and dairy cattle, is illuraipating in that the 
ranking in number of veterinarians corresponds very closely with 
that of dairy cattle. In tliree places where the numbers of dairy 
cattle were very close this ranking varied, but it should be noted that 
the number of veterinarians was also quite close. A part of this can 
he e.\plained by the South Atlantic^ States, including the District of 
Columbia, where a considerable number of veterinarians, are employed 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry. Note also the last column shoe- 
ing the Clumbers of horses and mules. These figures bear but little 
relationship to rank in number of veterinarians. That part of the 
animal industry which requires the rao.st veterinary service shows a 
development more closely related to population curve than any other, 
and the value of the animals is steadily increasing. This is verified 
by the following figures on the number of purebred dairy cattle regis- 
•tered over a period of years. The increase has been gradual blit 
only two figures will be given for each breed. 
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Tabus 5. — Purebred dairy cattle rcf/utcred by brccdii 


i 

Breed 


1 

Dairy i 

cattle 

(1900) 

1 

Dairy 

cattle 

(1928) 



1 


9 

S 

Avr<«hlri» 

>3,233 

laiii 

Guernsey 



1 1.5M 

4.74fl , 

39,027 
1 121,728 

Jersey 



11,648 1 

1 73,900 

Total 

• 



1 21,031 

» 

1 234,773 

1 1910. 





This improvement 

is further indicated by the fact that the average 


farm value of inilcli cows increased about $7 per head from 1918, 
w'hen most prices were abnormally luj'h. until 1928. During tliis 
period the farm value of most other animals decreased. 

Another illustration shows the fallacy of the contention that the 
number of veterinarians sliould be regulated by the horse industry. 
That the big problems confronting the veterinary profe.ssion concern 
food-producing animals is demonstrated by the work beihg done on 
tuberculosis eradication. This is best summarizedi^i),the following 
table. For the sake of brevity the early and the most recent figures 
only are given. 


Table C . — TuhcrculOKin eradication in food-producing animals 


Year 

Cattle 

tested 

Per cent of 
reactors 
found 

Herds 

accredited 

d 

t 

1 

4 


20. 101 

3.2 




1 

204 


i 1,281, ^90 

1 2.3 

38.880 



I 



That this w(>rk is successful is shown by the following maps pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

A study of some of the European countries os compared with the 
United States is interesting. While conditions are hot exactly com- 
parable, the United States will continue to approach Europuan con- 
ditions more and more as time passes in so far as food supply and 
veterinary problems are concerned. It may be pointed out thaUthe 
United States now has more physicians per 100,000 population thfli • 
any of the leading European countries. We are inclined, therefore, 
to make more extensive use of the medical sciences in this country 
than are the Europeans. In veterinary science we have not ap^ 
proached European conditions. 
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Table 7. — Population, physicians per 100,000 population; number of hortet, 
sicinc, cattle, etc., i» different countries 


Country 

Year 

Population 

Physl- 
cians per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

Number of 
horses, 
swine, 
cattle 

Number 
of veteri- 
narians 

Veteri- 

narians 

l^OOO 

animals 

Number 
of veteri- 
nary 
students 
Id 1927 

1 

2 

1 

A 

1 

• 

7 

8 

Austria 


(k 525, 661 
7,874,601 
40,424,387 
52.348, 782 
8,160,000 
6,053,562 
3,936,330 
47, 146. 506 
3,419,056 
120,013,000 

113.80 

53.76 

58.88 

64.43 

73.15 

34.57 

79.93 

111.35 

70.07 

124 

3.923.000 

3.116.000 

23.887.000 

44.651.000 

5.392.000 

4.074.000 

2.326.000 

18. 403.000 



* 

Bolgiurn 

France 

OerTtiHDV 

Hun tear y 

Swetlen 

833 

4,000 

13.053 

14)36 

21 

W 

565 

928 

TIi 

Switzerland 

1 



British I^les 

Denmark 

1 im 

1 2,309 

' 12,000 


472 

327 

589 

United Slates 

133,605.000 

0 


Aside from numbers, the great change that has come over tU© charac- 
ter of service required of the veterinary profession necessitates the pro- 
duction of men who are capable of dealing with veterinary problems 
of State and national scope. Not that there are no such men in the 
profession to-day, but the future wiU need such men in larger num- 
bers. They must be men of vision, personality, character, energy, 
and good education. 

Need there be any concern over veterinary education and the num- 
ber of student? graduating annually from our veterinary colleges? 
An examination of the present membership of the profession which 
must be replaced should give some light on this subject. 

The following is taken from the census reports. Unfortunately 
the same age grouping was not used in 1920 as In 1910; nevertheless, 
the presentation is very helpful. 


Table 8. — Present membership of the veterinary profession 



The only reductions made for 1030 in the 1920 figures were cal* 
.culated on the basis of the average death rate of men of the age in* 
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(licated, which was necessarily also an average for^he group. No 
aUowance was made for withdrawals from the profession for rea- 
sons other than age. The total number of veterinarians in the 
United States, therefore, is probably not more than 11,000, a loss of 
from 2,000 to 2,500 during the past 10 years. The greatest pro<luc- 
tion of veterinarians in the United States so far as available records 
show was during the lO-3'ear period 1908 to 1918, inclusive. Seven 
thousand two hundred and sixty-two veterinarians were graduated 
from the accredited veterinary colleges of the United StiSs, an 
average- of 726 per year, while during the following 10-yeai^riod 
1,913 men were graduated, or an average of 191 per year. As a 
result the 1920 census gave the unusually large number of 7,252 vet- 
erinarians between the ages of 25 and 44. The first of the large 
group graduating from 1909 to 1918 have now been out 20 yeare, 
and while they will not leave veterinary service in the same order in 
which they entered it, it may be expected that many of them will 
have to be replaced during the ne.xt five years. 

It is fortunate that many will be able to continue in service for 
some years longer, since the veterinary colleges to-day are in no 
position to turn out seven to eight hundred veterinarians per year. 
In addition, 1,142 were J[ost from active service who were 65 or over 
in 1920. Of the 3,000 estimated as remaining from the 4,600 who 
were 45 to 64 years of age in 1920, and who now would be 55 to 74 
yearn of age, certainly not more than 50 per cent would be in active 
service. This would reduce the estimate of men available for active 
veterinary service ^to approximately 10,454, whereas in 1920 there 
were 12,352 veterinarians under 65 >'ears of age. It is no cause for 
wonder that seniora in veterinary colleges are definitely located be- 
fore graduation. T^ieir problem is to decide Vhich location or posi- 
tion of the many oAnings offers the greatest opportunities. 

The numerical problem during the next 10 years so far as students 
are concerned, then, is one of increasing the number to at least 2,0W 
m order to brtrtg it back to the 1920 basis and supply growing needs. 
Ihree thousand veterinarians will retire because of age and it is 
estimated that 150 more will die during the next decade. This 
makes a total of 5,150 veterinarians to be supplied by State veter- 
inary colleges during the next 10 years, or approximately 600 per 
year. This would require that there be an average of about 2,200 
veterinary students each year. The average number of students in 
all accredited veterinary colleges during the 10-year period from 
1910-lUto 1919^20, inclusive, was 2,189. The number of accredited 
veterinary colleges varied during this period from 19 to 24. To-day 
tto are approximately one-half that number of colleges ;ind only 
‘ about 30 per cent as many students. On the basis of the ,distribu- 
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tion of veterinary students among the veterinary colleges during the 
college year 1928-29 as reported by the deans and compiled by Dean 
White, of Ohio, the enrollment should be about as follows: 


Tablk 9 . — Enrollment in veterinary colleges 


Institution 


Estimated 

enrollment 


I’er (Wit 


1 


t S 


Iowa State Collew : 

New Y'ork State Veterinary College 

Ohio Slate-I?niversity 

University of Pennsylvania ‘ 

State College of Washington 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

Colorado Agrinillural ('oliege 

Georgia State (’ollege of Aericiillure 

Alabama Poljlechnic Institute ... 

Agricultural and Mechanicail College of Texas. 


39(M10 
365-380 
285-300 
230-245 
220-235 
195-210 
180-195 
90-100 
6,V 75 
45- 55 


13 

10.5 

10 

9 

8 

4 

3 

2 


t Not a land-grant InstUatlon. 


The number of students in the veterinary colleges of the United 
States during the college year 1928-29 varied from 18 to 148. This 
is obviously not the most desirable condition from the standpoint of 
good education in veterinary medicine. Either some of the schools 
are not properly located or for other reasons do not attract the 
5 veterinary student. 


A • 






Chapter IV. — Organization and Support 


How well prepared are the veterinary colleges to meet the future ' 
problems that veterinary medicine will offer in the field of education 
and research ? A study of the replies to questionnaires sent out dur- 
ing 1928 provides the best answer available at the present time. 

The organization of a faculty, the securing of the necessary prestige 
and support, and on the whole “ making a place ” for a veterinary 
college in one of the large State institutions requires some years. 
Certainly State institutions contemplating the establishment of a 
^ college of professional veterinary medicine should do so with a full 
appreciation of the needs of veterinary education. 

The existing veterinary colleges already have the recognition in 
their respective institutions necessary to successful continuation of 
their work. If any of them do not develop as the needs of the pro- 
fession warrant, it must be because veterinary medicine and its needs 
are not considered to be so essential as 'the other branches of the 
institution’s work. 

One unfortunate situation exists in regard to the present ndhjen- 
clature of the veterinary colleges. This results, of course, from the 
variation in designations used by various State institutions for their 
principal divisions. At the present time there are four using the 
name college, five are known as divisions, and two as schools. Tfie 
word college is not used uniformly, but in higher education is better 
understood and generally accepted as an institution conferring the 
first degree and requiring completion of an accredited secondary 
school for entrance. The word school in connection with universi- 
ties and colleges is often used to designate the “ grouping of subjects ' 
to a definite end ” or “ is applied to part of a university, the standard 
admission to which is not less than the equivalent of two years’ work 
in college.” The words division and department are confusing be- 
cause of their wide variety of application. They are ^most worth- 
less as conveying any definite meaning in educational circles. Five 
veterinary colleges are designated as divisions, all of w|ich meet 
the definition of college. A number of veterinvy divi.sions are, 
however, merely subdivisions of the department of animal hus- 
bandry in colleges of agriculture. These are service departments 

,867 ♦ 
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. to tlie work in animal husbandry and do not pretend to give work 
looking to veterinary degrees. A veterinary division may, therefore, 
mean almost anything from the very superficial teaching of a few 
subjects to animal husbandry students to the oldest and largest 
State veterinary institution in the United States. It is highly de- 
sirable that the institutional unit responsible for professional vet- 
erinary education be known as a college. 

It is difficult to visualize a veterinary, college without a “dean” 
but there are two such institutions. One of the administrative oflB- 
cers is known simply as “ head ” and the other as “ chairman.” 
Often such matters are determined locally in order to secure uni- 
formity. But each one of the veterinary “colleges ” is a part of the 
system of veterinary education in the United States. It has, more- 
over, some responsibility to the profession. The veterinary colleges 
are not, therefore, strictly State institutions. All are regional in 
character in every sense except finance. There arc 11 veterinary 
colleges and 48 States or ari average of 4 Xi States per school. What 
each State having a veterinary college does, therefore, is of concern 
to more than the State in which the school is located. 

It is noted that the veterinary college is administered in 4 of the 
11 colleges by an institutional committee. In two cases this com- 
mittee i^'entirely within the veterinary college and in two cases it 
is not. The advantage of such administration to the institutions 
is not apparent from institutional statements. Adminstrative mat- 
ters in a technical or professional school, while necessary, should be 
reduced to a minimum. As a rule it is best to take such time as may 
be necessary from one man who has administrative abilities and 
permit the remainder of the staff to devote itself to the development 
of academic and- research work. There has been loo much tendency 
,^n the past to reward those who* have done outstanding work in 
education or research by promoting them to administrative positions. 
This has been responsible for “ sidetracking ” a number of men who 
were more competent in the work upon which they were engaged 
prior to promotion. Capable men should be compensated, certainly, 
but kept in the work where their greatest future lies and where the 
greatest good would accrue to medical science. As a rule the sim- 
plest and most efficient administration is secured by placing authority 
and responsibility with one competent person. 

Veterinary College Finances 


Ten Qolleges reported in regard to their finances. The following 
facts and conclusions are derived from these reports. The 10 veteri- 
.nary colleg^ reporting received a total of $26,529 from Federal 

y 
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funds and $510,727 from State funds, a total of $543,785 from these 
sources. This sum included $79,070 devoted to research, leaving a 
balance of $404,715 for undergraduate veterinary education. *!iphese 
10 colleges had during the year tlie report was made 068 students to 
whose education State and Federal funds contributed to the^ extent 
of $655.96 per studept. The remainder was contributed fey students 
themselves and from other sources of income. Owing to the variable 
systems of accounting, as well as to the different methods of collect- 
ing and using clinic receipts at different institutions, it is impossible 
to make further estimates. In several institutions no report was 
made of the clinic receipts and in only one case was it reported how 
these receipts were used. It is not possible, therefore, to go further 
with a calculation as to the average cost of veterinary education in 
the United States. 

During the year 1926-27, 63 of the 74 medical schools in the United 
States expended $11,308,800. The 63 colleges had an enrollment 
during the same year of 16,042 students who paid in $4,057,304 or 
an average of $254 as compared with an average expenditure of’ $704 
for each student. In making any comparison, however, it must be 
remembered that the medical schools arr running to capacity, while 
the veterinary colleges are by no means doing so. It can not be 
estimated how' much increase there wjll be ih total expenditures 
when the enrollment reaches that point, but it is quite apparent that 
although the total cost for veterinary education will be greatly 
increased during the next decade the average cost per student may 
tend to decrease. .. ' 

In the six veterinary colleges that were able to report it is found 
that from 1920 to 1927, inclusive, 3,097 students enrolled, or an aver- 
age of 387 per year.— Included in this number were 879 registrations 
from outside the States where the veterinary colleges are located. - 
* In other words, during the 8-year period preceding this survey and 
following the clo.sing of most of the private colleges, 28 per cent of 
the .student registrations were from outside the State. The highest 
number (46 per cent) of out-of-State students. was recorded in the 
institution in which ^ut-of-State fees have been eliminated. It is 
quite likely that at many of the other colleges many out-of-State 
students establish a residence in the IState or at least register from 
within the State in order to avoid paying out-of-State fees. 
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Table 10. — Income and expenditures of I'ctcrinarp colleges in 10 institutions 

1927-28 


Stal« ^ 

Income 

Total 

Student 

fees 

State 

Federal 

Clinic 

receipts 

Dlologlcal 

products 

(sales) 

ftndow- 
^ mem 

1 

t 

3 

4 

1 

r 

• 

7 

8 

Alnbama. 



$20,000 
18.850 
20.300 
38,446 
65.000 
100.273 
162,220 
55 210 
4.0C0 
17,428 





Colonido.. 

$27. W6 
22.92.S 
38. 4in 

‘$2,376 

425 

$9,096 

2.100 

‘ $05 
> 3, 437 
>5.225 
*5,000 
14, 211 



Oeorgiii. 

Krtnsas 

$100 
< 5,533 


Michigan > 


9.C.00 

a,poo 


Iowa 

New York 

‘131.278 
163, ,*)70 
210 
H2, 938 
23, 1‘61 

■ 7.704 
800 



Ohio _ . 




Pennsylvania* 






W'ashinglon.,. 

Grand lolul 

m- 

•3.^ 

2,733 




643,8X5 

15,105 

510, 727 

26,529 

27,938 

5,633 

550 


E.ii>enfU lures 



State 

1 

k Total 

1 

Stair .sala> 
Ties 

1 

Mainte- 

iiiuioe 

Research 

exclusively 

Other ex“ 
penditures 

‘ 

^ 

• 

10 

11 

12 

11 

Alnbumn _ 

1 

$20,000 
27,946 
22,400 
38,446 
74,611 
134,277 
163, 570 
55, 210 
82,938 
23,959 

1 

$13,400 
24. 100 
17,400 
29.266 
48,500 
60, 210 
100, 520 
46,027 
66. 768 
14,420 

$5,350 
3.636 
4,500 
5,410 
14, 40G 
25,807 
*25,950 
5, 700 
12,170 
6. 212 


$1,250 

. 210 
500 

11,705 

8.230 

2,100 

3.123 

4.000 

3,327 

C'olorado 


Oeorgia 


Kansas 

$3. 770 

Michigan* 

Iowa 

40.000 

35.000 
300 

New York. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania*.. 

AVashinglon 


Grand total... 


643,357 

420,641 

100,201 

79,070 

34.445 


uui uui uviiimuio lor voionuory rncuicme, inerrrore noi inriunca 
ID iola|» ' ^ 

! coll^ed by the Institution but not Indicated under expenditures. 

Bacterlolc^y for entire institution (M. S. C.) is includ^» And item in ooluinn 10 should be reduced 
at leiist $10,000 — others discounted. 

< Includes 13,000 for repair of buildings. ^ 

• Income is from general university funds. 

• From receipts fund. 


Taking again the same six institutions it is found that the com- 
bined appropriations (public funds) for educational work in the si^ 
institutions was $379,902, of which $372,009 was appropriated by the 
States (and endowment) in which the colleges are located and $7,833 
was appropri^d from Federal funds. The six veterinary colleges 
received a little more than 2 per cent of theii* appropriations and 28 
per cent of their student enrollment from outside of the State. This 
discrepancy would be even greater if we c^uld determine Uie origin 
of the - matriculants as accurately as we can the funds. It would 
seem reasonable that veterinary colleges rendering a regional service, 
as they are, should be fiuan^(|d^more largely from Federal appropria* 
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(ions. Every State has its own land-grant college. One-half of the 
States support medical schools and six more give the first two years 
of the course in medicine, but every State that has a veterinary col- 
’lego must serve in addition to its own State, more than three addi- 
tional States. ' 

Three methods of securing additional funds for financing the 
veterinary colleges are possible, endowments, financial aid from the 
States from which out-of-State students come, and Federal aid. 

Properly endowed institutions have considerable advantage in 
freedom of establishing policies. Veterinary medicine, however, has 
never had the apjieal to those financially able to endow educational 
institutions although it has many of the' same qualities of humane 
interest as has human medicine. 

The persons who arc financially able and at the same time much 
interested in doihesticated animals usually endow some organization 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. Thc'prevention of suffering 
among dumb beasts is one of the functions of the veterinary profes- 
sion. It is suggested that this endawment might better be given to 
the support of veterinary education. Endowments in adequate 
amount for the veterinary college.s seem improbable, however, in the 
immediate future and the various States must be depended upon to 
meet the problems that are immediately pressing. 

Financial aid from the States wherein no veterinary colleges are 
located is hardly to be thought of at the present time. It would be 
prn 4 ;tically impoi^ible to convince a State legislature that it should 
appropriate money for the institution of another State. The States 
that do not have veterinary colleges, and that do not one to 
supply the number of veterinary graduates demanded nYay well 
provide scholarships for the stutlents who are qualified and desire to 
study veterinary medicine in another State. Eleven States are now 
appropriating from $17,482 to $128,570 or an average of $37,423 for 
veterinary education, exclusive of research, while 37 States make no 
appropriations for this purpose, but depend upon the service rendered 
by their neighbors. ^ 

Bmldings and equipment vary greatly with the conceptions of the 
various deans and w’ith the significance that veterinary medicine has 
in the State where the veterinary college is loc ft-te d. In mojt cases 
there is so!he relationship between the material equipment and the 
strength i(f the faculty, but this does not hold in all cases as some 
institutions are more concerned about good men than elaborate build- 
ings. Generally speaking, an institution that does not support a 
good staff is very reluctant to appropriate money for buildings. 
Eleven institutions represented in Table 11 are arranged in order 
of their investment in buildings, and the number of veterinarians 
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on the teaching stnfT is* * set opposite in each case. a cases the 
cost of the biiildinj^s could not be secured, / 

Tahlk 11 . — Investment in hnihUnns and nuinhrr of vefcrfnnrianH on slajf 


Institution 


\ 


State Oolletce of WasInnRion 

Georgia State College of .Xgrjculture 

Alabama Polytechnic lasiiiuie 

Michigan State ('ollcge 

Colorado A gricu 4 ural College 

Agricultural and Mechanical ('ollepe vt Trxri.s 
Ohio Sldte University 

Kansas State AgriciiltHral Colli KC .. 

Iowa .State College \ 

University of Pennsylvania 

Cornell University ... 


Cost of 1 
huilfiings 1 

# 

StBte> 
ment of 
noe<ls 

Veterina- 
rians on 
stall 

t 

1 

S 

4 



5 

:UMNI0 


5 

4 

000 



6 


I’iU. 000 


I 


“UO.UKl . 
1K4UMK) 
I.MI.iMH) ' 

I. 

.^16.000 


$M). (MHl 


5 

‘ 6 
0 
H 
U 
16 
20 


It shooKl be noted that the wide ranjic in bnildin"s and equipment 
either has little significance with reference to tl>e quality of work 
these institutions have been doing <»r there must bo some very weak 
veterinary colleges in' the United States. The difference in the es- 
timated present value of tlie buildings shows a wide range from 
$20,000 to $900,000. In the past thd\Ameriean Veterinary Medical 
Association has classified all these institytions as Class A. 

It requires just as much and just as thorough training to render 
veterinary service successfully and efficiently in California or Oregon 

• as it does jil'T^ew York or Missouri. Nature is just as reluctant 
to give up its secrets to the research worker in Mississippi or Ba- 
hama as she is in Minnesota or Iowa. There is, in other words, 
no regional demand for graduates from anything but a higji -grade * 
.veterinary college. It is apparent that approximately one-half of 
the veterinary colleges of the United States need considerably more 
in the way of capital improvements in order to luake them first-grade 
institutions. 

While it is generally conceded that the better colleges in the 
United States are superior to those of Great Britain, it i§ also 
admitted that the bettor veterinary colleges of continental Europe 
have considerable advantage over the leading ones in this countr}'. 
Unles^ the States that now maintain veterinary colleges as a part 
of their system of higher education afford class A institutions, 
they should donfine their efforts to Veterinary service to agriculturo 
as is the case in some 30 States at the present time. Too many 
responsible persons in some of the land-grant colleges still think of * 
veterinary education os did the pioneers in this field when a few 
months of association with a practitioner was all that^was necessary 
as^ preparation for a professional career in veterinary niedioine. It. 

J' • 
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was possible then for from three to six praetitioners to pool their 
educational etforfs, secure a building for the assembling of students, 
and a new “ college ” had come into being. Medical science has 
passed far beyond this stage and valuable equipment and a well- 
trained personnel are necessary to start a “ respectable ” institution^ 
Veterinary medicine is to-day one ^ase of the mediciil sciences. 

The present veterinary colleges, with one exception, grew out of 
chairs of veterinary medicine in agricultural colleges. The subject 
is, therefore, quite natur^hy still regarded by many as an aspect of 
agriculture. The fact is, however, that veterinary medicine has little 
more in common with agriculture than a college in human medicine 
has with Imme economics. Tlie service rendered by the profession 
ioiiches agriculture, vitally, as does human medicine the home, but 
the training of young men for the profession must be from the 
standpoint of science and medicine. For these reasons equipment 
and personnel reasonably comparable to human medicine must be 
available if the veterinary oollege.s aivj to dispharge*their obligations 
satisfactorily. 
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Chapter V. — Classrooms, Laboratories, and Clinics 


As may be expected from Table 12, accomodations for students 
in classrooms and laboratories show a variation comparable to that 
of the capital invested. The institutions arranged in the same 
order reported as follows : 

TablB l 2 .—Laboratwif and classroom accoutniodations for studenis 


iDStitUtiOD 


Analoray 


Class- 

room 


State Collago of Wa5hlng- 

lOD 

Georgia Cbllege of 

Agriculiure,- 

Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute 

Michigan State Collt^e 

Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege 

Agricultural and 

cal C ollngp of Texas ^ .j 

Ohio State Univeraity 3 

Kansas State Agricultural 

College 

Iowa State College.. 

Uolverriiy of Pennsylvania 
C'omell University 


45 

40 

50 


65 


225 

300 

60 


200 


Lab- 

ora- 

tory 


30 


Medicine 
nnd sur- 
gery 


Class 

room 


3ft 


400 

90 

3. 

300 


Lab- 

ora-/4 

tor/ 


Too- 


30 




50 


25 

100 


Pafhology 


30 


92 


150 

125 

50 


500 


30 


100 


48 

30 

30 

55 


Physiology 


Class- 

room 


CO 

50 


75 


Lab- 

oni- 

lory 


30,72 


72 

C) 

56 


(') 


0) 

24 

36 

t*) 


Clinic nreommoda- 
lloas for animals 


norscs 


Cat- 

tie 


10 


11 


14 

6 

8 


15 

40 

22 

35 

25 

39 

45 


30. 


7 

34 


Dogs 


12 


25 

2i) 


20 

50 

160 

30 

46 

“r>4 


Swine 


13 


400 


> See anatomy. 


* See pathology. 




o 
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, Aot only is there the wide variation in die* capacity of the rooms 
•assigned to the same subject, group in the various institutions, as, 
for examplBf45^ anatomy at one institution toJ300 in another and 
a variation of* 80 to 600- in pathology, but th^ is in addition, in 
some cases, a wide discrepancy between classroom capacity and lab- 
‘Oratory accomodatiofrs« vEither such classrooms were designed with 
the Idea «f offering the worlc largely by didactic methods and pro- 
viding plenty of room for growth, or the relationship between lab- 
oratory work and classroom teaching was not carefully consijlered 
when the buildings were constructed. It is apparent that classroom 
and laboratory facilities will be inadequate in approximately one-half 
of the- veterinary colleges when the* enrollment reaches the number 
required to main^in the veterinary profession on an adequate basis. 

Clinics and clinical facilities , — Some special mentioiyshould be 
iniKle of the clinics as this is undoubtedly the weakest part pf veteri- 
864 : ' ' , * 

V ’ .V- -V 


j'y: 


la V. 
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nary education to-day and is the greatest limiting- factor upon en- 
rollment. In veterinary medicine as in human medicine the young 
graduate usually, if Jie enters into general practice, is left largely 
to his own resources, but in veterinary medicine he does not have 
experience* as an interne before starting his professional practice. 
Certa'inly it is not justifiable for an institution to accept more stu- 
dents, than can ber efficiently taught in the clinical subjects and then 
require them to acquire their clinical ejperience almost entirely at 
the expense of those they are being paid to serve. According to the 
reports, the buildings used for clinics are all quite satisfactory as 
to construction, lighting, and ventilation. The handicaps lie in other 
directions. 

It will be noted that animal accommodations harmonize with 
the variations In other directions among uie various colleges. Un- 
fortunately this variation is niore serious thail the others, because 
institutions can limit their enrollment to suit their classroom and 
laboratory accommodations, but in clinical instruction 10 students 
need* just as wide a variety of oases for observation and treatment 
as 40 students would require. The’ same may be said in regard, to 
species of animals. The number and kind of clinical cases gan not, 
Therefore, if students are to have good clinical training, be considered 
simply from the standpoint of student enrollment. Neither can good 
clinical instruction be carried out with too many students in a single 
group* "When the present veterinary colleges graduate two to three 
times as many students os they arc doing at present, additional clini- 
cal staff must be provided. Frory 100 to 150 students in clinics each 
day presents a problem in organization and quantity of clinical mate- 
rial of proper variety which-very few* schools are at present prepared 
to meet. 


There are several bases for dividing and classifying clinics, for 
illifttration, horse, cattle, swine, small animals, etc., or clinics accord- 
ing, to species of animals, or surgical, medical, consulting, or out- 
clinic, depending on the nature of the patient’s particular ailments. 
In all but one veterinary college (Alabama), clinics are further di- 
vided into hospital and ambulatory, according to whether the patient 
is brought to the stffdent or the student is transported to the patient. 

The following tables indicate the clinical material available to the 
various veterinary colleges and the number of each of the various 
species in hospital and ambulatory, clinics. On account of misunder- 
standing on the part of several in reporting the number of diseased 
mnditions treated in the various clinics, those facts could not be in- 
clifded. This would have been valuable in studying the prevalence 
of various diseased conditions in the, various States and in detennin- 
ing the real .value of«the dinical material. 

m490*-80--VOfclK — 84 . - 


C . 
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Table l.L (llinicnl material — horses and viulcn, vallU', sicine, sheep, pets, and 

poultry ' ^ 

HORSES AND MCLES 


Institution 


1 Numt»er 
of unimaLs 
In 2,Vmile 
radius 


Colorado Ajrriculture Colleire 
Georgia State AjrriruJiurnl ( oilejre 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State AgricuUnra] rollege 

Michigan Slate College 

ComeH Tniverslty '* 

University of Pennsylvania .. 

Ohio Slate I’niversliy 

Agricultural and Mechanii-nl Colltoe of Tewis 
State College of Washington 


46, i:to 
16,668 


20. 20i 


i:t.(K»0 

7..V)0 

43,300 


Number 
in hostd- 
tal 


185 
188 
400 
342 

U5 

475 

175 

281 

600 

186 


Number 
in ambu- 
lance 
clinic 


515 

284 
163 
1S7 

, 365 

1.208 
253 
150 

285 


Total 

number 
of cases 


CATTLE 


8HEEf> 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Colorado Agricultuml College 

Georgia State AgricultunU College 

Iowa State CoUege 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

MichinD State Celled. : 

Comeu Univeralty 

Unlveraity of Pennsylvania 

Ohio State University 

Agricoltunl and Mechanloal college of Texas. 
State CoUege of Washington.../ 


25 


5.889 

2,327 


26,169 


25,000 

•1.800 

87,065 


13 

1 

15 

17 

^2 


12 

IfiO 

41 


395 

4 

650 

630 

494 

6 

4 

400 

149 


PETS 


Alabama" Polytechnic I^itute 
OoloriMlo Agrlculti 


Ookndo Agricultural College 

Qeo%ia Stete Agricultural CoUege. 

Iowa State CoUege 

Kanma State Agrtcaltural CoU^ 


Midilfan Sute’CoDegt 
Cora^ 


J Univeralty. 

UolTinlty of Pennsylvania. 
Ohio State University 


111 

wow oDivirsuy 




^ <K- 








50 


8,000 

2,280 


lfi»000 
: 1,500 
10,801 


700 

214 

584 

505 

282 

840 

1.383 

634 

750 

471 


Alabama Pol>iechnic Institute J 

1 2 no 

1 

1 

Colomdo Agricultuml College 

123 

340 


Oeorgia Stale Agricultural College 

17 

688 

631 

♦w 

AiQ 

Iowa State College ^ 

130, M6 


Kansas State AgricultunU College 

Michigan State College . . 

1 72,’osi 

394 

18 

1.K30 
278 ! 

; 1. you 

2,224 

1 0(iA 

Cornell University 

AI.330 

1 001 

a XAi 

A KDK 

University of Pennsylvania ’> 

1 

5 047 

' 4, oUo 

Ohio State University 

oa non ( ao 

r 910 

0, Uw 
1,261 
650 

Agricultural and Mechanical ('ollege of Teias 

27i5O0 

150 

1 230 

1 

1. ^JV 

500 

626 

Slate College of Wa^lngton 

30,671 



BOO 

SWINE 





Alabama Polirtechnic Institute. . 

• 1 

300 

1 

1 

1 

1 

110 

Colorado Agricultural College ... 

> 21 
97 
911 
345 
22 
362 

420 . 
N6 

10,616 
4. 325 
1,041 
500 
134 
607 
8(X) 

Georgia State Agricultural i'olleg© 



Iowa State College 

Kansas Stete Agricultural College . . ! [ * -J 

Michigan Slate College 

1 ;iou,r3i 
' 12,250 

ICVI 

11. 527 
1 

Cornell University i 

University of Pen nsylvaaiia.. 

1 11,421 

1, wu 
862 

Ohio Stale University ' 

Agricultural and Mechanical ('allege of Texas . 

53.000 
4,000 

50.000 

76 

600 

49 

llM 

683 

1^ 

State CoUege of Washington 

2,710 


IV9 


13 

396 

567 

6» 

566 

S 

16 

550 

190 
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Tabus 13.— Clhiicnl material — hornet and tnulen, ca-ttle, twine, iheep, pcti, atui 

pouUrv — Continued 

POULTRY 


' Institution 

Nuinher 
of animals 
in 25- mile 
radius 

Number 
in hospi- 
tal 

Number 
in ambu- 
lanoe 
clinic * 

Total 
number 
of cases 

1 

* 

1 « 

1 

4 

I 

Alabama Polyterhnic Institute . 




680 

3 

1,083 

4 

Colombo Ajirlcultuml C’nllege 


3 

78 

i 

1 


Georgia Stal« .Agrkultuml College . 


1,005 

Iowa i^tate C'ollepb 

i,2M. 172 
355, 317 

Kansas State Apriruliural College 


Miciiigrin State (’ollege. 

1 12 

1 

36 

418 

605 

347 

iOOO 

30 

48 

418 

605 

332 

4,400 

30 

rornell University 

614.031 

I’Divrrsily of Pennsylvania :i 

1 

Ohio Sl.tte University 

.mn nnn at 

Agricult lira la ml .Mechanical College of Texas 

Stale C ollege of Washington 

30,'ono 
190. 651 

400 

10 


Tabi-E U.—Sumnuirt/ of clinic material— Horses and mules, cattle, sw^ne. sheep, 

pets, and poultry 


1i 

Institution 

« 

Number of animals in— 

Cases 

Clinics co- 
ordinated 

Business 
manage- 
ment under 
same super- 
vision 

2Vmile 

radius 

Haspltal 

Ambula- 
tory clinic 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

• 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

t 

Alabama Polyterhnic Institute 




2,241 

2,156 

4,917 

14.967 

9.356 

i3l8 

9,394 

18.014 

6,046 

8375 

1982 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

(*) 

X 

X 

X • 

X 

X 

X 


Colorado Agricultural College 

Georgia Stale (’olloge of Agriculture.. 

Iow|i Slate ('ollege 

Kan.xns State Agricultural ('ollege 

Michisan Stale ('ollege 

Cornell University 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Ohio Stale University 

.Agricultural and .Merhanioal ('ollege 
ofToxa<» 

1. 750,008 

724,830 

444,000 

r.23 

1.873 

2.787 

2,421 

I, m 

4,013 

II . r 20 

3,707 

2,850 

714 

1,533 
3,044 
12, 180 

2,326 

^28l 

7,180 

3^342 

\ 

5. 875 
3,903 

X 

X 

f.-II 

X 

X 

Stale College of Washington 

3. All. 131 




I Id part. 


The efficiency with which the varfeus clinic staffs use the material 
presented can not, of course, be determined by reports. Detailed 
personal investigation would be necessary to accomplish this. It 
should be possible for students to select 'a college that offers strong 
clinical instruction in the particul,ar line of work in which there is 
greatest demand where they intend to locate. To illustrate, a man 
who intends to locate in a community devoted very largely to dairy- • 
ing^is not well equipped if his hospital clinics as a student consist 
of 3 to 10 bovines and from 8,000 to 12,000 small animals. 

The ambulatoiy clinics that have been developed as a part of 
veterinary eduction have been accepted as a valuable factor in the 
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teaching of clinical subjects. But unless carefully administered 
and in the hands of a competent and willing person they may be- 
come an interference rather than a help to the hospital clhiics. 

A hospital clinic is absolutely essential in addition to the ambula- 
tory clinic. In the first place, a hospital patient is available for ob- 
servation by all the students classified in clinics, and the students 
can take a moi:c active part in the treatment than the owner will 
usually permit on his own premises. In addition the progress of 
the case can be closely followed, so that the student may better 
familiarize himself with the variations in symptoms an<l treatment 
at the various istages of the development of the numerous pathologi- 
cal processes. . Hie hospital has, in the second place, facilities and 
equipment which make it possible to perform operations with ani- 
mals properly restrained and under correct aseptic and antiseptic 
procedure. The argument advanceil by some that such conveniences 
are not available to the graduate when he takes up the practice of 
his profession and consequently that “farm conditions” should be 
reproduced so far as possible, isliot consistent with good education. 
Such training can develop nothing more tlyin “barnyard” sur- 
geons. The student must have opportunity, in fact, should be re- 
quired to use the finest ami most modern tochniipie known to vet- 
erinary science. Afterwards he may adjust it tct'thc varying condi- 
tions which he may find 'in his daily practice. Sloppy ami careless 
methods acquired while in college, whether taught or developed 
because of the lack of proper teaching, are rarely corrected after 
the student has graduateil. 

There is no intention of minimizing the value of the ambulatory 
clinic, but in the interest of .secuiring the greatest amount of educa- 
tional value from the rather limited number of cases uvuilahle to 
- most veterinary colleges for clinical instruction, the two clinics, 

I hospital and ambulatory, must be coordinated. The person con- 
ducting the ambulatory clinic will set a good example for the student, 
have a much wider acquaintance among the jwople who arc pro- 
spective patrons of the clinics, and can quite largely increase or 
decrease the hospital cases available for student study. An ambula- 
tory clinic can never successfully replace a ho.spital clinic from an 
I educational standpoint. Usually only a limited number (three or 
j four) students con accompany the clinician to the owner’s premises. 

The professor’s time is taken up entirely by only a fraction of the 
class (often less than 10 per cent) while the remainder of the class 
» . nt^,only has no opportunity to see the case, but in a very high 
percentage of callsN^he few who do accompany the clinician never 
se9^e ca^ again and many times do not know whether the t^tment I 
. was a success or failnre. « * 
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XliG lUiiljulRtoi clinic lius the oUvanttigG of teaching the students 
proper methods of approach to their clients, how to overcome dif- 
ficulties in lack of desired facilities, and how to conduct the business 
side of their profes^sional practice. In addition, there are many 
cases of an acute contagious nature which can not be hospitalized 
safel\. There is no doubt as to the value of the ambulatory clinic 
in clinical instruction. Eight out of the eleven veterinary colleges 
maintain one or more automobiles for ambulatory clinic work. 

Most of the better veterinary colleges have come a long way in 
the past 20 years in the application of science in clinical subjects, 
but much more could be done to advantage. In veterinary medicine 
laboratory methods have not been brought to the assistance of the 
diagnosis {ind treatment of cases in a suflicicntlv large measure. 
Microscopic exaininatious of tissues and excreta have not been 
sufficiently utilized and in fact were spoken in a spirit of levity 
by many only a few yeai's ago. Some of the younger and more 
progressive practitioners have, however, during recent years 
developed their, own laboratories and make good use -of the labora- 
tory technique taught them w)iile'they w'cre students. Very few will 
do this in their practice, however, if it is not done in connection 
with the clinical cases.. 


V 






Chapter VI. — The Staff 


Only such members of the staff as are devoting all or most of 
their time to teaching are included, as research and extension work 
are not covered by this section of the survey. In some cases tho 
information furnished in the reports was quite incomplete and it 
was necessary to search many other records in order to seciu^ the 
desired information. If any injustice is done, it is entirely uninten- 
tional and because exact information was not supplied. 

The faculty is probably the most difficult subject of the entire 
report to discuss, first, because it becomes more or less a matter of 
personality, and, second, because the varying characteristics of 
faculty members and their abilities as teachers are difficult to 
evaluate and almost impossible to ‘compare. Table 15 shows the 
number of men assigned to the various subject groups and the 
variation in the 11 institutions in the United States. The deans are 
represented by footnote 1, because in most institutions there is con- 
siderable administrative work connected with that position, which 
interferes considerably with the regular work of instruction. 

Table 15 . — lJintribution of faculty among various subject gfbups 
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Table 15* Distribution of fuculty among various subfect groups — Continued 
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* Time divided. ‘ 


In the faculty, as in the course of study, there is a wide range of 
conditions. It will be noted that there is a total ranging from 5 to 
17 veterinarians of the ^ade of instructor or above on the strictly 
teaching staff of the veterinary faculties. For this summary ojily 
those members of the staff of the rank of instruct^^^ above who 
would probably come in contact with students in teac^mg or educa- 
tional work were included. According to the records there are 17 
persons of the rank of instructor or aboye en^ged in the teaching of 
anatomical subjects, 14 in physiology, 36 in pathology, 16V^ in sur-' 
gery, and 20 in medicine. In some institutions the work is not di- 
vided into departments, the college as a whok, operating as a single 
department. This would have §k>me influence on the rankirig of the 
men in charge otmajor subjwts, but a study of the table will show 
that the ranks vary from assistant professor to full professor and 
h^d in the various subject groups of the 11 veterinary colleges. A 
few cases are also found in which staff members divide their time be- 
tween two major subject groups. This may serve as a temporaiy 
arrangement, but rapid devdopnaent of the flWd of medicine during 
the quarter centui^ has made it impossible for one man to mas-' 
ter more than one n>ajo^ subject. It is highly durable that each 
member of the ^ff devote his eoorg/to a single major group* Even ' 
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then it will probably be necessary td restrict his efforts to some lim- 
ited phase of the whole subject. 

There is little justification for an extended course of study or in- 
creased entrance requirements until faculties are brought up to a 
high degree of efficiency, both as to training and teaching ability. It 
would be a useless expenditure of time and mone}’, as well as an edu- 
cational disaster, to require two years of college training for en- 
. trance on the part of students and then require them to sit before a 
professor who is neither a master of his technical subject nor a 
schplar from, an educational viewpoint. In other words, increased 
entrance requirements must bring increased efficiency on the jiart of 
the faculty if satisfactory progress is to be made. Some of the 
leading veterinary colleges have faculties of very high character. 
Others can not hope to obtain num of the caliber required nor can 
they be retained wlw<h the rank of assistant or associate professor is 
the best the institution can offer. It will be noted that some of the 
faculties have only one or two full professors on the entire staff. In 
anatomy, for example, there are only 7 professors in 11 veterinary 
colleges. In physiology there are only professors in 11 vet- 
erinary colleges. 

There has been a decided tAidency on the part of some institutions 
to employ only graduates of their own institut ions. In one case every 
staff member, except an assistant, is a graduate of the institution in 
which he is serving. It is also apparent that some institutions place 
• no value whatever on graduate work subsequent to, receiving the 
baccalaureate degree. One institution indicated that absolutely no 
graduate work on the part of any member of the entire staff was 
permitted. The table summarizing the number and kind of degrees, 
together with the total amount of graduate work reported in the' 
faculties, gives a factual basis for the standard in this ref^^ect. How- 
ever, the table may be somewhat misleading if graduate work has 
been taken by only one member of the staff. This may lead to the 
conclusion that the time devoted to graduate w’ork is evenly distrib- 
uted thfoughout the staff. As a matter of fact, there is a wide varia- 
tion ii\this respect. The table merely serves to indicate the institn- 
tions that attach some significance to graduate work as a qualification 
fpr institutional service. 

Sdlunes . — ;Table 16 records th^^ftlnber of veterinarians on the* 
teaching staff, the maximum, minimum, and average salaried. Fur 
obvious rea&ons the names of the institutions as well as the ssilarief of 
individuals are not recorded. The data in the case of so^ institu- 
tions were somewhat incomplete, but all data available'" weit^'^used 
^ to set forth the actual condition in veterinary education. * 7 
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Table 10.~-Anali/gls of staff — age, training, and salary 
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■ Reports reoelTod on 4 members only. > Has some part time men on staff. 


Generally speaking, the average salaries in veterinary colleges seem 
rather high as compared with some other departments in the same 
institution. This is due to the fact that there is a small percentage 
o^/men of lower rank in veterinary education because of the small 
fliculties. Salaries must also be higher than in the branches that are 
.“Strictly academic. A professor of history or of a number of Other 
subjects common to most universities would find positions in his 
chosen field rather few in number outside educational institutions. 
In veterinary medicine as in human medicine, however, the man of 
more than average ability in his chosen profession is always con- 
fronted upon graduation with thtf problem of deciding betiween insti- 
tutional service and other types of opportunity within his profession.. 
* During more recent years the oppoi^unities for men of fine personal- 
ity who are well educated in veterinary m^icine have been so attract 
tive, especially in the commercial field, that some of the men badly 
. needed in educational work have gone to Uie field where the financial 
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faculties of veterinary colleges. This source is the agricultural 
colleges which in some States maintain one or more very competent 
veterinarians on their faculties. Some of the- veterinary colleges 
have found it necessary to go to this source when filling positions on 
their staffs. One of the difficulties encountered here is that the 
salary scale in many cases is higher in the agricultural college than 
in the average veterinary college. In the interest of the future of the 
veterinary profession and all it serves, those best qualified for edu- 
cational work should be on the staffs of the veterinary colleges, 
and all veterinary colleges should develop a limited number of young 
men for institutional service by providing instructorships and fel- 
lowships with opportunities for graduate work. , 

Such, men need not necessarily be developed for their owh alma 
mater; in fact, excessive inbreeding would lead to stagnation. IC is 
much better for the man as well as for the institution he is to servej 
if he has taken either his undergraduate or his postgraduate work in 
some other institution. With three exceptions, veterinary colleges 
have been quite free from too miich ‘inbreeding. The numerical 
distribution among the faculty of the D. V. M. degree, according to 
the source of the degree, is indicated in Table 16. In one case it will 
be noted that every member of the staff is an alumnus of the institu- 
tion he is serving. In another case all but one of the staff are serving 
their own alma mater; in the third case there are two staff members 
from other institutions. This may be compensated for ifi part if 
some of the staff members have had a number of years experience at 
other institutions. A man coming from another environment where 
somewhat different educational methode and ideals are accepted is 
able to broaden and enrich a staff provided, of course, that the admin- 
istration and staff of the institution to which he is coming is a pro- 
' gressive one. Unprogressive and narrow attitudes are one of the 
commonest results of inbreeding and are often encouraged by alumni 
who strive to prevent graduates of other colleges from securing posi- 
' tions that in fheir judgment belong to fellow alumni. 

. Academic preparation by various faculty members before taking 
up the study of veterinary medicine is an interesting study, especially 
since there is increasing strength of opinion that at least two years 
of preparation of collegiate grade should be required for entrance 
to veterinary colleges. ' 

Tabjo 16 shows the number. of baccalaureate degrees held by the. 
staff membere of the various veterinary colleges before studying 
veUlHnai7 medicine. It will be noticed that in three institutions no 
‘ staff member held a baccalaureate degree before beginning profes- 
sional studies. For one institution these data were not furnished, but 
the catalogue would indicate that one member of the staff held^such » 
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depee prior to receiving his veteriAtry degree. In the ofter insti- 
tutions the number varies froi^werlo tive. 

The same table amount of graduate work pursued 

ly the faculty as a whole, the number of graduate degi-ees they have 
received, and whether or not they were leceived from the school they 
aie now seiving. In two cases no grjHlilate wovk^^yu.s reported. All 
other insututions report graduate work' varying 'from 3 to 10 years 
and from 1 to i graduate degrees. In one case no report was made on 
iL amount o graduate study, but referring again to the catalogue, 

>dicated that the institution should be credited with at least two 
graduate degrees. : 

Table 1C ul.u gives tl.e iftm.bcr of teaching I, ours as re|»rted for 
the last tcrai of semester of iIm year W27-28. Whilo in most cases 
these liours a.re undoubtedly quite accurate, there arc cUscs in which 
he number of liours reimrted is cleuljy la-yond the limits of proba. 
Uility One caise .will suilkw for illustration. The report .showed 
lat this staff member was carrying 7 subjects that required 10 
ectnres and an average of 51 laboratory I, ours imr week, making a 
tul of 61 actual hours in classroom or laboratory per week. In 
addition he reported that he was giving one-third of his time to 
Mate work of a non-educational nature, well as holding a position 
m hi^own institution which in most cases requires considerable work 
of an exe^ti ve nature. The inference k strong that ift some-cases 
classes and laboratorie.s are not regularly met. In a few’ cases this 
has been coiifirnied by consultation w^th those‘ having peisonftl 
knowledge. This cbndition is especially likeFy to develop whercy’stalf 
members carry on a private practice in addition to their educational ; 
>^rk. The more conscientious cun safely be trusted in tfds respect, 
while others require the assistance of a strong administrative hand 
to keep thorn regularly at their in.stitutional’- duties. On the whole 
It may be .said safely that this abuse is confined to a' few. Most staff 
•ihembers are employed full time by their institution^and report 

Ijttlo outsidfe income. In a few in.stitutions reply to thi.s question^ 
^vas avoided. 

The important consideration is not criticism of staff members fiut 
criticism of institutions that permit conditwps and a salary scale 
which encourage abu^ pf this kind, or in some cases almost require ' 
w^uoh practice if the sfSff is to have a decent income. In some insti-. * 
tutions outside work is encouraged becaii.se of the experience thus 
gained; expenence thus obtajnpd ia considered more important than 
the financial returns. This viewpoint w not without merit if prac- 
tice IS kept within the limits of. its contribution to educational elR- 
cien^. A man with no practical ei^perience certainly can not be as 

a teacher as tlje experienced ^man, other things being equal 
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But neither can the man who neglects to meet his students regularly 
or fails to prepare for lectures or .laboratories because he is busy 
making another dollar, be considered a desirable member of the staff 
of any veterinary college. 

Two fundamental things are necessary in educational work, stu- 
dents who desire Jtnowledge and some means by which such knowl- 
edge may be secured. The most efficient means for providing 
knowledge is a teacher thoroughly trained in the particular subject 
. or subjects on which the stmlent seeks further information. The 
effectiveness with which the teacher is able to transmit the informa- 
..tion and attitudes that he pos.sesses to the* 'student determines the 
(piality of teaching. Equipment is only an adjunct, though often ^ 
very effective, to as^st the various members of the teaching .staff in 
their efforts to enlighten the student. The staff is, therefore, the 
most a';.scntial part of any educational institution. It is the heart of 
the college: it is the college itself. ^ 

■ CD > ^ 




Chapter VO. — The Curriculum 


For convenience of consideration the courses have been divided 
into subject groups. Those usually taught by the members of the 
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veterinary faculty within the veterinary division of the college will 
receive special consideration and v^ill be considered first in this 
discussion. 
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Taking these courses as they most frequently appear in the out- 
lined course of study, the anatomical group usually continues 
Ihroughout the freshman and sophomore years. The graphs fol- 
lowing show the number of hours devoted to the different subjects 
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at the v’arious institutions and indicate the actual conditions as re- 
ported much better than lengthy discussion. Anatomy varies from 
188 hours at one institution to 1,080 at another. The number of lec- 
ture hours varies from 11 to 216 and the laboratories from 216 to 
864. The subject group which includes histology and embryology 
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with anatomy varies from 396 to 1^96, while an average for all in- 
stitutions is 912. 

Certain conclusions may be drawn in this connection: First, 'that 
the conditions existing in the various States now supporting veter- 
inary colleges do not vary sufficiently to justify such an extreme 
range in amount of time devoted to various subjects in the curricu- 
lum. Fundamentally, veterinary medicine is the same no matter in 
what part of the United States it is being taught. 

There must be some other reason, therefore, for this great vari^t^ 
of total hours allotted to various sulijects. For example, bacteri- 
ology and serum therapy, subjects which may be classed as among * 
the newer sciences, are so obviously important in any branch of niedi- 
cine that^they may be classified as among subjects essential to anv 
student in medicine. Yet a range is found from 96 to 408 hours in 
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the amount of time assigned to these subjects by the different insti- 
tutions. The average is 266. While standardization and complete 
uniformity of courses in the various institutions is not recommended, 
such wide variation can lend but to one conclusion, that in veterinary ^ 
education there is no agreement among the deans and other respon- 
sible persons in veterinary faculties as to what constitutes a good 
course of study. If 96 hours of bacteriology and serum therapy are 
sufficient, several hundred hours of time are being wasted in the 
other institutions. It is to be hoped that a careful study by the 
deans of the various colleges will lead to some adjustment of this 
wide variation. 

The course of study for veterinary students is already too short 
an? must soon either be extended to five years, or a year of pre- 
veterinary work of collegiate grade must be required. Under these 
circumstances it is>* important to determine how the time available 
for undergraduate instruction Js utilized. 
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NON-VETERINARY SUBJECTS. , 

HOURS OTMCW THAN VETCBIWARY SUBJECT*; 
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On the whole, courses in vete^ina^y medicine are crowded with 
required subjects, leaving no room for electives and affording no 
opportunity, for the student to give special attention to any special 
subject in which he may be interested. It may be argued that spe- 
cialization should not begin in undergraduate years, that it should 
be reserved for graduate work. The number of courses offered 
varies widely. The total number of hours in the various curricula 
varies from a little more than 3,900 to nearly 5,000. One might 
suppose Shat the institution^* that are handicapped by insufficient 
faculty would be the ones with the smaller number Df hours. This, 
however, is not the case as the one having the largest staff is next 
to the lowest in the total number of hours offered. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF HOURS AND TOTAL' NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS IN ANATOMY. 

HOURS or ANATOMY 
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A Comparing the institutions and the number of hours required with 
'the number of men available on the teaching staffs is an interesting 
study. The facts are shown by graph 13. The first column is the sdb- 
ject group and the second column indicates the number of men avail- 
able on the staff for the teaching of the subject group.* It will be noted 
that the number of men available for handling the work does not 
-seem to govern. the amount of work offered. Either poor instruction 
is offered in some of the schools or others have more help than is 
necessary. How 'a college can expect four or five men to handle* 
the ^me number of hours haildled by three or four times that many 
men in other institutions and still require them to contribute to 
* the ■ development of satisfactory professional character is difficult 
to understand. 
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total number of hours and total number of 

TEACHERS IN PATHOLOGY. 

HOURS or PATHOLOGY 
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A study of the graphs seems to indicate that the number of hours 
in the course of study has not been the most important determining 
factor in the success of the graduates the. various institutions. 
Hours assigned in a course of studjA simply provide an opportunity 
for contact of teacher with student. The benefits derived from this 


I - 



contact depend on many factors other than frequency. A survey 
of the number of hours assigned to various subjects is, th^fore, 
not to be acrepted as a final index of we grade of an institution. 
Classroom and laboratory periods provicN|^l best only oneiopiMi'- 
tunity for the student to secure the infornnition for whiqb^ 
come to college. 








Chapter VID. — Alumni 


The question as to whether graduates of veterinary colleges are ’ 
staying in the profefeion, what their incomes are, and what the 
character of their work is are topics of frequent inquiry. 

An attempt was made by ^le survey to discover the present occu- 
pations' of veterinary graduates from the land-grant institutions. 
Three hundred and twenty-one graduates and 59 ex-students returned 
(jiiestionnaires dealing with this and other matters. Tabulation of 
occupations gave the following results: No reply, 2; farming, 29; 
engineering, 4 ; forestry, 1; veterinary medicine, 301; education, 5; 
commerce and business, 24; and others, 14, 

Inasmucli as only graduates can engage in the practice of veteri- . 
nary medicine, it is evident that the 301 in veterinffry medicine all 
came from the 321 graduate^, This would indicate that Approxi- 
mately 9 -f per cent of those who graduate in veterinary medicine 
follow their profession. 

From data collected by Dr. V. A. Moore, of the New .York State 
Veterinary College, it is learned that 55 per cent of the 676 gradtl^ 
utes of that institution are in general practice. About 8.5 per cent 
are engaged in education and research in connection wi^th veterinary 
or agricultural colleges; 6.36 per cent are employed by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture; 
5.5 per cent are employed by large dairy companies; 3.1 per cent a’re 
employed as county vetennarians; 2.8 per cent am veterinarj officers 
in the United States Army; 2 per cent are engn|ed in State veteri- 
nary .service; 1.8 per cent are in city inspection and public health 
work ; 2.36 per cent are employed by comqiercial drug and biological 
houses; 0.88 per cent are in human medicineq 4.8 per cent are in 
other business; and 7.39 per cent a're dead. Of the 511 living alumni 
engaged in veterinary work, 400, or 78.2 per cent, are within tWb 
State of New York. Thus it appears that 94A p>er cent are engaged 
in some phase of veterinary medicine. 

C)f the 690 alumni of the Iowa State College 34 are reported in* 
other business than veterinary medicine, fhis leaves abont 94.8 
per cent in the profession. 

The figures irom threa entirely independent sources agree very - 
closely, that Between 94 and 95 per c^nt. of the men graduating in 
veterinary medicine follow that profession. ^ 
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As to the origin of the veterinary students there has been consid- 
erable discussioni§ Of the 380 graduates and ex-students concerned 
in the land-grant college survey, 230, or approximately 02.0 pr 
cent, were ^rni roared. The survey of the Iowa State College 
alumini indicated that 58 i^er cent were farm reared. 

, /wco 7 «€.^Reports from 206 graduates and 50 ex-students in vet- 
erinary medicine at land-grant colleges revealed the following con- 
cerning their incomes 10 years after leaving school : Less than $500, 
1; $500 to $909, 3; $1,000 to $1,009, 33; $2,000 to $2,990, 73; $3,000 
to $4,900, C7; $5,000 to $7,499, 1C; $7,500 to $9,999, 12; and $10,000x 
to $19,909, 1. 

A survey made by one veterinary college (Iowa) in 1925 which 
included alumni who had graduated from 1880 up to and includ- 
ing the year 1925, revealed a wide range of inconie as indicated by 
the follGwing figures: Less than $500, 1; $500 to $999, 2; $1,000 to 
$1,999, 11; $2,000. to $2^009, 30; $3,000 to $4,999, 30; $5,000 to $7,499, 
12; $7,500 to $9,909, 2; and $10,000 and more, 3. 




Chapter IX. — Conclusions and Recommendations. 


The field of veterinary medicine is based on the medical sciences 
and the service of the veterinarian consists of the applioation of 
these sciences to problems in animal industry, public health,* and 
national defense in the interest of\;iman welfare. There is only 
one source of trained men for this service — 10 wterinary colleges 
connected with land-grant colleges and universities and one a part 
of a university receiving State support. The quality and policies of 
these institutions determine, therefore, the future character of the 
lirofcssion and the kind of service it renders. Tlie nature of the 
service demanded of the veterinary j^rofession is gradually becom- 
ing more variable and touches the field of human medicine ori the 
ojie hand and the problems in animal industry on the other hand. 

Little or no specialization has been permitted up to the present 
lime in veterinary education. If students are well trained in the 
fundamental veterinary sciences (anatomy, including biology, pa- 
Ihology and bacteriology, physiology and pharmacology) they will 
be j)repared with slight additional traiiling to. render a wide variety 
of service. 

In order to maintain the veterinary profession and provide men 
for ad^ions to the present service, not fewer than oOO to 600 grad- 
uates are needed every year. Most of the veterinary colleges to-day 
are in^equate in the equipment and personnel required to provide 
the graduates required. Further, insufficient provision is made for 
a research program with adequate funds and well-trained person- ' 
nel without which no veterinary college should be rated as a class 
A institution. 

Apparently some of the •ff veterinary colleges are not properly 
located. Others have very inadequate facilities or buildings and 
equipmeint, and poor financial support, while the course of study 
shows no uniformity as to the amount of time devoted to the vari- 
ous subjects. * 

There is no need for a veterinary college in each one of bur 48 
States. In fact, 10 or 12 sctioolp, each with an average graduating 
class of from .50 tli 60 would seem at the present tone to be sufficient 

It would seem logical that the veterinary colleges should be located 
with some consideration as to the distribution of the profession in the 
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United States. l1^Ts to a certain extent has automaticully taken 
place. The exceptions. to this have been in the South and AVest.'v . 
The map indicates fcie number of veterinarians in the United States 
by States and the areii from each school might reasonably be ex- 
pected to draw most of \*s students. The approximate number of 
.veterinarians in the area is 'indicated by the underscored number 
near the location of the college. 

It will be noted that the number of veterinarians in the areas 
served by the veterinary colleges of Alaban'ia and Georgia is very ' 
small, fewer than 4.50 in each area. If these two veterinaVy colleges 
were united the combined demaiul of the two sections, as represented 



by replacements in the profession and by natural development, should 
be sufficient to support a strong school of veterini^ ji^edicine. Even 
then the combined areas woidd not have the veterinary population 
lepresented by most of the other areas. 

The area west of the Rocky Mountains might be l>est served -by 
having a veterinary college in California. (California is at present 
giving more supphrt to veterinary medicine in the University of 
California, although it dws not have a veterinary college, than Wash- 
ington is giving to the veterinary college at Pullman. ’ A glance at 
the map will show that the State of Washington had in the 1920 cen- 
sus report only 177 veterinarians and the veterinary college is, very 
properly from the standpoint of Washington alone, being supported 

on the basis of its own needs. Calihwnia has about onc-half of all 
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the veterinarians west of the Rockies within its own borders, while 
tl»f« only veterinary eolleVe in this area is rerhbved almost as far as 
possihle un'd still be in the United States and west <»f the Rockies. 

I lie Slates having veterinary colleges draw their students more 
largely from within their own borders than from without, although 
each veterinurv eolle^fe sjiould serve to provide veterinary education 
to an average of more than thi-ee States in addition to its own. 

Data relating to the extent to which \eterinary colleiges have served 
other States than their own in the past are available from only two 
institutions. In the case of New York, 581, or nearly 80 per cent 
of the 676 graduates, came from the State of New York. A littll* 
over 12 |)er cent cnim* from the other States, and a little less than 
2 jier cent came from foreign countries. 

Of the C23 graduates of Iowa State College (including 1930), 468 
or <5 per cent, came Iroin the Slate of Iowa, 'approximately, 2 per 
cent came from foreign countries, a little over 13 per cent came from 
States adjoining Iowa; the remainder came from the various other 
Stales. From' 1920 to 1929, inclusive, the 214 graduates, however, 
show a different. distribution, as 80, or over 37 per ctmt, cartie from 
out>i(le the State of Iowa. Theie can be no* loubt that the closing of 
the two veterinary colleges in Illinois, as well as the tw'o in Missouri 
(all private), is largely responsibly for this change. Several States 
with a large veterinary p(*pulation— Illinois. Mi.s.souri, Indiana— ha«l 
thriv.\ng private veterinary colleges for a number of years, and these 
schools have been clo.sed for a period of only about 10 years. The 
pre.sent land-grant coH^n-s will therefore need to serve these States 
to a much greater extent in the future than they liave in the past 
^ unless these States establish veterinary colleges of their own. It 
would be logical to htcnto any new veterinary college in one of the 
Central West States — liulinnu, Illinois, or Missouri. ' ** 

tach»State that supports a veterinary college extends to'its neigh* 
borir^ States a eonsitleniblc service in training veterinarians. To 
I what extent .shouhl the 11 States now supporting colleges of 'veter- 
inary jii^dieine lax theinselvo.s to etl^cate young men frotn neighbor- 
ing States? Resides funds from tuition or service by the veterinary 
college, there- are three principal sources of financial support, the 
States, the Nation, and endowments. The private veterinary college 
subsisted on tuition and service fees, Imt the faculty a^d equipment 
nc€es.sttry to operate even a fair eollegl''^<^ering instruction in any 
brunch of medicine to-day rotpiires expeninttfles far beyond what 
could reasonably be collected in this manner. Veterinary education 
is now .supported almost entirely by jjie public funds of the 11 States 
in which the veterinary colleges are located. Nb national funds liava 
been appropriated for this purpose, Some of the veterinary colleges 
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are receiving Morrill funds, but they are not given to veterinary 
education as such and could be diverted to other divisions of the 
land-grant institutions by simple administrative action. ‘ 

Federal funds are not considered desirable by some because of the 
fear of Federal supervision and perhaps domination of veterinary 
education. ^VTiether Federal supervision would be detrimental or 
not can not, of course, be determined beforehand, as it would depend 
entirely upon the character of the supervision. It could Jbe madeJim- 
mensely helpful. It would not seem unwise, however, in view of the 
fact that the Veterinary colleges are of semiriational character, and 
the men graduating from them are rendering a State and national 
service of large significance. 

State suppoH . — A study of Table 10 showing the sources of 
funds for the various veterinary colleges and of the map showing 
the distribution of the veterinarians in the United States will show 
that there is considerable correlation between the veterinary popula- 
tion _of the State and the financial support the veterinary college . 
receives. Tins is to be expected, but there is a minimum below 
which no satisfactory veterinary college can be operated. Certain 
essentials as regards faculty and equipment must be provided, and 
these are necessarily quite independent of the number of students. 

The ideR that a recently graduated, inexperienced teacher can be 
^ut in charge of a major subject just because there are only a few 
students, seems to prevail in some institutions. The students suffer 
as a result and because of small enrollment the State does not feel 
justified in providing anjdhing better. Xhe several States now 
maintaining veterinary colleges should study their problem car^ully 
and either maintain a high-grade veterinary college or abandon pro- 
fessional veterinary education and maintain a service department 
to agriculture as is done by some States at the present time. 

Much criticism was aimed at private veterinary colleges because 
of the unsatisfactory type of education offered by them. Un- 
doubtedly most of the profession will agree how that this criticism 
t was justified. If the same type of education is offered in the name 
0 ^ the State, its results will be no better than .if offered by private 
I ^insti^tions. It may be said with considerab}.e justification that 
private veterinary colleges have been replaced by relatively poor 
St^te institutions whose product in many instances falls far short 
of desirable professional standards. Supervision o^ veterinary col- 
leges is very much needed by some agency baving authority and the 
courage to enforce reasonable standards with judgment and vision, 
and with sufficient firmness to insure progress commensurate with the 
needs. 
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The suggestion that the States that have no veterinary colleges 
. provide scholarships or otherwise assist the States having such in- 
stitutions, although <^asonable, does not appear entirely practicable. 
Although this proposal would be much less expensive for those 
States which do not have a large veterinary population than starting 
veterinary colleges of their own, it is difficult to persuade State legis- 
?latures 4o support their own State institutions ; it is improbable that 
they could be persuaded to make appropriations either directly or. 
indirectly to other States.- 

EndovjmentK . — Humane society work is being well ppported 
chiefly by endowments and gifts. This work is very closely related 
to that of the veterinary profession. If the persons sponsoring such 
work to-day would lend support to veterinary education, the whole 
structure would be greatly strengthened. 

The large sums being expended annually on the construction of 
more and larger medical centers as well as their support come quite 
largely^rom endowments. It is fortunate that many public-spirited 
citizens devote wealth to enterprises of this kind. It would enhance 
the value of these investments very* materially if their conception of 
the field* of medicine were enlarged to incmae all branches. Close 
relationships exist between all diseases affecting living things. Fun- 
damentally, the afflictions of animals and man are the same. Their 
relief and control vary only as to detail and not as to principle. 

Staf . — Any suggestion for adjustment of faculty organization is 
almost certain to lead to violent opposition. There are, however, a 
few general principles involved in faculty organization upon which 
all should agree. * . 

The time is past when one man, no matter how competent, with a 
few assistants can be a “college.” Veterinary education naturally 
and logically divides itself into groups of subjects which should be 
organized int<x^epartments. Each department should have at its 
head a tiian who is not only an authority upon the major subject of 
his departm^t but who is also an inspiring teacher and good execu- 
tive. If ^^jhas research ability in addition, this is greatly to the 
advantage of the college. 

The function of the dean is not to direct in detail the work of the 
departments, but rather to coordinate the efforts of the several depart- 
ments, and to keep his faculty working together. He must have the 
courage to remove “dead timber” and to keep his organization a 
live, progressive, and productive group of men. Heads of depart- 
ments must have all the liberty possible in the conduct df their work 
consistent with the general program of the college. They should 
be encouraged to “ produce'^' and become known as authorities in their 
fields within and outaide the profession. 
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Every veterinary college should have not fewer than five and pref- 
erably yx distinct departments. Research may be an additional de- 
partment by itself or organized within the teaching departments. 

. Each department head should have at least one assistant and 
many more as enrollment and other conditions require. 

It is difficult to see how any college can do creditable work in 
veterinary medicine with a staff of fewer than 10 to. 12 veterinarians 
in addition to men in other departments teaching the usual service 
courses in science, agriculture, etc. If a staff member i.s expected to 
follow the literature in his subjects, organize his material, and present 
it to his classes and still have froifi 27 to 37 actual hours of student 
contact each week, he must either neglect his students or his prepara- 
tion. In either case the veterinary profession will suffer in the end. 

The preset veterinary colleges are all a part of universities or 
State colleges and the veterinary faculty should be equal in general 
educational attainments to the faculties of the other professional 
colleges of the same institutions. This can not be accomplished 
immediately in all institutions but should nevertheless be the goal. 
Young men who are added to the "faculties should be required to. com- 
plete courses of graduate study in the subjects in which they desire 
to develop. 

The undergraduate and graduate work should be taken at separate 
institutions, and if n number of the members of the staff have taken 
both at institutions other than *the one they are serving, it will be 
stimulating to the entire institutional program. 

Buildings and equipment . — If it is admitted that the staff is of 
first importance, the material resources .are nevertheless very im- 
portant so long as we depend so largely upon laboratory exercises 
and clinical facilities for instructional purposes. A number of the 
veterinary colleges need additional buildings and one (Michigan) 
has begun a well-outlined building program since this survey was 
8tarted^ This program involves the expenditure of $375,000 for 
buildings in 'addition to those already available. In order to start 
a veterinary college at the present time, not less than $500,000 should 
be made available for material resources in addition to institutional 
provision for supporting subjects such as chemistry, biology, etc., 
usually taught in. departments outside of the veterinary college. 

Entrance requirements . — Entrance requirements have a close rela- 
tionship to the course of study and quality of teaching. The ac- 
cepted length of course in practically all branches of education 
is four years.* Just why it should be. four years -is not clear, but, 
nevertheless, this has become so well established that the pfospective 
student has no other thought in mind when embarking on his educa- 
tional career. In veterinary medicine four years is not sufficient 
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time to enable a college to cover the technical courses necessary in 
a veterinary curriculum and at the same time include the most es- 
sential basic sciences and other fundamental subjects. Some im- 
portant subjects have been literally squeezed out and others have 
never been included because of efforts to hold the curriculum to 
four years of nine months each. It is desirable that more than 
36 months be given to veterinary medicine, or that students upon 
entrance have credit in fundamental arts and science subjects which 
are now included in the veterinary curriculum. It seems reasonable 
that veterinary colleges should require for admission at least one 
year of college work which should include the courses in the arts and 
sciences now required in many of the veterinary curricula. This 
would not only provide better-prepared students but would, in 
addition, clear the veterinary curriculum of some of the present con- 
gestion and make it jDossible to include more work in preventive 
medicine and a number of other subjects deserving more attention 
than they have received in the past. 

The extension of the entrance requirements to two years of col- 
lege work would undoubtedly follow the success of the 1-year 
requirement. There is a certain -amount of general education nec- 
essary aside from the technical subjects in the development of any 
professional man. If the regular curriculum is full, of essential 
technical subjects other qualities mAst be saprificed in the veterinary 
graduates produced. 

Enrollment . — ^Without doubt one factor that is preventing the 
adoption of the requirement of one year of college work for entrance 
is the fact that it is thought that student enrollment will suffer. 
Most veterinary colleges are sensitive on this point because of the 
great decrease in numbers of veterinary students in all the colleges 
for the 10-year period following the World War. 

Increasing standards nearly always lead to a temporary decrease 
followed by an increase above the previous number. In human. ' 
medicine since the entrance requirenients were increased, there have 
been more applicants than medical colleges could admit and teach 
satisfdctorily. 

In the case of veterinary colleges the enrollment should be limited 
to the number that can be efficiently taught with .the staff and mate- 
rial resources available. Perhaps the one limiting factor which 
would operate in most institutions (if it is not ignored) is the 
clinical facilities and material. In the ease of medical schools 
clinical material can be brought together from consTderable distances ^ 
even in small cities, but the transportation of clinical cases for veteri- 
nary colleges ia quite a different problem- Most of the cases for 
veterinary clinics un4oubtedly come from a radiua of *1^ miles, ‘cer- 
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tainly comparatively few from a distance of more than 25 miles. If 
a veterinary college has from 80 to 100 students in clinics each day 
considerable material and ^ large staflF of instructors must be avail- 
able if the student is to become proficient in this important phase 
of his education. There is only one substitute in case enrollment 
exceeds the number that can be efficiently taken care of in the clinics, 
that is a period of “ intemeship ” with an experienced veterinarian 
before the degree is awarded. With the best clinical facilities now 
available in any of our veterinary colleges, an enrollment of 250 
would seem to be the maximum that can be cared for efficiently. 
Laboratories other than clinics can "be enlarged, additional instruc- 
tors provided, and material prepared to accommodate any reason- 
able number of students. 

Teaching load. — It is impossible to prescribe the number of stu- 
dent clock-houre which will be most efficient in all cases. This 
■^^ries with individuals anti with subjects. It does not require much 
thought, however, to reach the conclusion that five members of a 
staff with a total teaching load of from 2,797 to 3,^46 actual houre 
must provide some very poor instruction. When an instructor 
reports that he is carrying from 10 to 13 classroom appointments 
and 15 to 24 laboratory hours per week in three or four different 
subjects, it is clear that the instruction given to students can not 
be of high character. Fortunately the majority of the 11 veterinary 
colleges do not depend on four or five members of the staff to carry 
the instructional burden. Several provide their staffs with oppor- 
tunity for at least some research in their chosen fields and for other 
contacts necessary to enthusiastic inspirational teaching. There is 
probably no way of correcting the conditions in the others except 
by a definite rating plan which would place such institutions in a 
C or D class. 

_ ^It is most difficult for faculties of various institu- 

tions, as well as members of the same faculty to agree upon a reason- 
ably standard curriculum. The points of controversy concern the 
subjects to be included and the amount of time to be devoted to each 
subject. The graphs showing the -courses of study in the different 
institutions indicate the time in actual hours devoted to the Various 
subjects as reported by the several veterinary colleges. The course 
of rtudy, especially the exact number of hours devoted to various 
subjects, is not so important as casual consideration might suggest. 
It is at b^ am arrangement for faculty student contact for the 
ronsideration of specified subject^ The character of the instruction 
is much more important. Most veterinary curricula are criticized 
because of the total number of hours required. In the opinion of 
some authorities on mediqal, curricula the total hours in most of 
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the_ veterinary curricula would be about right if those courses not 
usually taught in the veterinary college were eliminated. An addi- 
tional criticism is that the student has no freedom in choice of 
subjects during his senior year. 

Increasing the entrance requirements as is suggested would solve 
much of the difficulty concerning the total number of hours. An 
average of the total number of essentially veterinary hours is 3^60. 
Even this is more than should be required if the colleges received 
better-prepared students. With competent and experienced mem- 
bers of the staff this total could no doubt be reduced to 3,000 hours 
without in any w’ay impairing the. end results. The suggestioi^ 
would naturally follow that veterinary colleges reduce the hours 
in those subjects which are shown in the graphs to have a total num- 
ber of hours considerably above the average, and that those extremely 


low be increased. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that courses at different colleges 
are not the same as to content even though they are listed under the 
same name. For example, surgery may include only work relating 
to surgical exercises in one institution, while in another it may include 
horse shoeing, opthalmology, some obstetrics, or other related sub- 
jects. The later condition will be found to prevail in institutions 
where there has been an attempt to abolish 1 and 2 hour courses. 

This is coiiimendable since the educational efficiency appears to bo 
higher in 5 and 6 hour courses than it is in 1 and 2 hour courses. 

There has been some demand for specialization in veterinary medi- 
cine. Little has been allowed up to the present time, largely because 
there has not been sufficient time to master the general course that is 
admittedly necessary before specialization should be considered. 
Undoubtedly there should be some opportunity for veterinary stu- 
dents to elect some subject-or group of subjects in their senior year 
which would better prepare them for sqrvice in special capacities 
following graduation. The present congested condition of curricula 
must be relieved, however, before provision can be made for 
specialization. 

. Another method of providing specialization is suggested in the 
form of postgraduate work. This is usually pursued only by those 
who are preparing themselves for institutional service (education or 
research) and should be of a different character and grade than 
undergraduate work. 

Degrees . — The degi^ee of dq^r of veterinary medicine is the one 
that has finally been adopted by all veterinary colleges. It must be 
recognized that the educational requirements necessary to receive the J 
degree are really those usually required for the bacheloria degree in 
other lines. For this reaqon there is some Reeling that the veterinary 
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colleges of the United States should grant the bachelor of veterinary' 
medicine degree and confer the doctor’s degree only after satisfactory 
postgraduate work. If the entrance requirements are advanced 
within* a reasonable time to two years of college training, it would 
be advisable to permit the degree to remain as it is. If this is not 
■ done the doctor of veterinary medicine degree should be conferred 
as a graduate degree, and should, therefore, represent more than the 
regular four yeai*s of work of collegiate grade. 

Research ami graduate roorA:.— Research is perhaps the greatest 
stimulus to educational work. The possibility of constantly adding 
new facts and ideas to the material presented to students encourage^ 
and .stimulates the teacher. There are undoubtedly fewer good 
teachers than there are members of the various faculties; there are a 
still smaller number of outstanding research men. The combination ■ 
of a good research man and successful teacher is rare. 

There is great need for more extensive research work in^he field 
of veterinary medicine. Graduates must now be turned out without 
definite information on too many important phases of thmr profes- 
sional work. * 

Research and teaching should not be entirely divorced by organi- 
zation but should be correlated in si4jh a way that the one will act 
as an aid to the other. The researcl^^'I'ganization can assist very ' 
materially with the graduate work which should be de\'eloped more 
extensively in at least one-half of the veterinary colleges. It should 
naturally be developed in those having sufficient financial .support 
and personnel to.^o creditable work. Not all research institutions 
offer graduate wo'rk, but it is difficult to conceive of good graduate 
work without research of some character. The two are so closely 
linked that colleges which do not have provision for research should 
not pretend to offer work for graduate students. Considerable 
research in veterinary medicine is being carried on at agricultural 
experiment stations where there is insufficient opportunity for gradu- 
ate courses in veterinary medicine. Veterinary colleges considering 
additions to their staff should when possi^lllf draw men from agri; 
cultural, or other colleges instead of fr$h veterinary colleges. It 
does not help veterinary education if the veterinary colleges attempt 
to rob one another of strong men. Faculty personnel should be 
built up by additions of the strongest men in education and research 
not now in veterinary^ cMlegesi This will be necessary until the 
veterinary colleges cah train more young men for institutional 
service through their own organizations. 

Veterinary colleges have been imder more or less 
supervision since 1908 when the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture conducted a survey of all 
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the veterinary colleges of the United States. Kegulations vrerc a 
formulated as set forth in Bureau of Animal Industry Circular No. 

128. Graduates from the colleges not complying with the require- 
ments of this circular were ineligible to ..take the civil-service exami- 
nations for the ^■eterinary inspection service in the Bureau of Aniitial 
I Industry. The influence of this supervi.sion has always been for 
improvement. But in the matter of entrance requirements these 
, regulations have been conservative^and did not specify four years 
of high school until all the colleges were forced to this requirement 
by other agencies. The Unitod States Department of Agriculture is 
the largest single employer of veterinarians in the United States; it 
is reasonable that it should' have an interest in the veterinary col- 
leges. . It is also perfectly proper that minimum requirements should 
be set forth for the colleges from which it receives graduates. 

Any Federal supervision of vetecinary education wilhiMl^tibject 
to cpticism so long as the institutions are entirely State supported. 

On the otlier hand, as li^^lready been pointed out, veterinary col- 
leges are noces.saril y doing an “ interstate business.” Supervision of 
the technical material offered might quite naturally come within the 
lange of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Just now the great prob- 
lem is one of coordinating and adjusting veterinary* education with " 
our entire scheme of higher education in all professional lines. Vet- 
erinary education needs the support, sympathy, and encouragement 
of persons engaged in other branches of higher education until the 
necessary adjustments have been made. The state of veterinary edu- 
cation is critical at this time, and firm yet sympathetic supervision 
and ample supi>ort is very important if the profession is to become 
the useful agent in serving humanity that it should. 

The jVmerican Veterinary Medical Association has for years 
shown a keen inter^ in educational problems and has done much to 
elevate standards. It has acted in much the same capacity for vet- 
erinary education os did the American Medical Association with the 
medical colleges. It is always difficult, however, to secure the adop- 
tion of a constructiv’e plan which continues over a period of years in 
nn organization numbering thousands of individual memberships. 

Too frequently members of organizations think of future educational 
standards in terras of their own educational equipment. Increased 
educational standards have always had opponents inside the veter- 
inary colleges. In the last analysis much of this opposition is due 
to the fact that staff members lai^c scientific background themselves. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association can do much, but its 
ela.ssification of all the present veterinary colleges os class A institu- 
tions does not stimulate correctujjnof the weakness in the system of • ' 
veteriiftM^education as it now exists. 

11l4no^‘l(V--voi:- n--— 26 * 
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There it one other organization which might reasonably assume 
the responsibility of supervising and assisting the veterinary colleges, 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Whether 
this organization which includes all but one of the institutions now 
Qiaintaining colleges of veterinary niedicine would be willing and 
able to exercise leadership and the degree of compulsion upon its own 
membership that will be needed is doubtful. 


To many this report will seem very critical. It was meant to be 
so. The presence of veterinary education in our land-grant colleges 
needs no apology or defense. Volumes could be written concerning 
the valuable service the graduates of veterinary colleges have ren- ' 
dered. Much praise could properly be bestowed on some features in 
connection with some of our present veterinary institutions. Space 
in this report is too limited to permit the publication of this material. 
It is the object of this report to call attention to the imperfections 
rather than to praise the perfect, 
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PART VI.-SUMMER SESSION 


All except four land-grant institutions—Alaska Agricultural Col- 
lege, Connecticut Agricultural College, Montana State College, and 
Rhode Island State College — hriaintain summer sessions which are 
fast becoming as much a part of the college year as the regular 
term from September to June. Only 39 institutions, however, hav- 
ing summer courses replied to the questionnaire on the sununer 
session, so this chapter is based mainly on the 39 returns, and docs 
not include the following institutions which conduct summer terms: 
University of Arizona, University of Maine, University of Mary- 
land, Missi^ippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, University 
of Missouri, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Ohio State University, University of Porto Rico, and Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

The summer session is often independently managed in the land- 
grant colleges, although credits earned *by students apply to the 
requirements of the regular session. College plants, buildings, and 
equipment which would otherwise lie idle during the summer 
months are turned over for mutual benefit of both students and 
administration. As the demand for sununer training increases new 
pourees are added and new incentives increase enrollments. In the 
past decade several institutions have openq^d sunyner courses where 
nonowas given previously. 

Summer sessions provide professional instruction to public-school 
teachers and administrators during their long summer vacations in 
18 institutions. Regular students may shorten their college courses 
by attending summer schools ; in some instances a 4-year course may 
be completed in three college years and three summer sesmons ; they 
may also make up work in which they have failed during the reg- 
nlar term. Additional college credits may be earned. Opportunity 
is offered to qualify as vocational teachers in the southern institu- 
tions. Teachers may renew or extend their teaching certificates 
through summer work and adults may complete a college education. 
Graduates may pursue graduate work. Master’s degrees may bo 
earned in three or four summers. Subfreshmen have opportunities 
to make up entrance requirements. Normal school students may 
receive the bachelor’s degree for work in sununer sessions. A dmin , 
ifitrators find their greatest opportunity to improve teachers in serv- 
ice. School people of the State become acquainted. Complete 
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units of work are provided for those who can take only summer 
work. Student expenses are less than those of the regular session. 
Sometimes the summer session is a tryout for teachers who 
under consideration for regular terms. A general survey of .sum- 
mer schools in the land-grant institutions is given in Table 1. 

Table 1. — Summer srhoola — Staff o»uI enrollment pear ended June 30, 1928 


LflDd-grant college 
located in- 


Alabama.. 

Aricona... 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Delaware. 

Florida... 

Georgia... 

Haw^l... 

Idaho,.... 


Illinois 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana 1.. 

Maine ^.r. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts: 

Amherst 

Cambridge.. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 

Missiasippi. 

Missouri... 

Nebraska... 


Nevada.. 


New Jeraey... 
New Mexleo. 
New York.... 


North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Feonsylvania. 

Porto Hloo.r. 

South Carolina 

Bovth Dakota 
Tenneasae 


Teias-., 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. £« 


West Vlrglna. 

WUoonaln 

Wyoming 


ToW. 


Weeks 

tn 

sum- 

mer 

ses- 

* 

Members of 
instruct ioniU 

sun 

Enrollment of students 

Noncolleglnte 
or secondary 

Collegiate or 
undergruduate 

Graduate 

Total 

slOQ 












Men 

W’omen 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

2 

S 

4 

5 

I 

7 

8 

• 

18 

U 

U 

12 

30 

16 

24 

13 

329 

110 

111 

34 

464 

lA 

12 

23 

2 

0 

0 

100 

117 

34 

24 

134 

141 

6 

30 

» 18 

24 

58 

143 

491 

33 

34 

200 

583 

6 

S16 

71 



1,790 

4,733 

1,020 

2,315 

2 , hio 

7 048 

11 

53 

20 

16 

54 

108 

224 

112 

61 

236 


6 

9 

20 



2T 

267 



27 

2R7 

8 

62 

10 

205 

364 

180 

434 

40 

46 

425 

844 

0 

73 

36 



276' 

1,304 

63 

41 

339 

1,435 

4 

15 

4 



SO 

147 

20 

39 

50 

186 

9 

21 

6 

2 

2 

50 

166 

30 

19 

100 

187 

8 

19S 

40 



001 

759 

435 

150 

1,‘336' 

918 

0 

47 

0 



385 

100 

68 

24 

453 

121 

11 

105 

59 

4 

17 

513 

623 

334 

159 

851* 

799 

13 

101 

31 

3 


276 

490 

117 

71 

306 

570 

10 

82 

11 



428 

578 

236 

90 

664 

668 

12 

67 

22 



293 

472 

115 

72 

408 

544 

6 

28 

7 



132 

167 

20 

15 

152 

183 

0 

37 

16 



120 

378 

58 

16 

178 

394 

5 

15 

4 



26 

75 

27 

V2I 

M 

96 

15 

123 

2 



1, 332 

ifh 


1,332 

116 



A 






10 

65 

12 



221 

263 

79 

ir 

300 

3N0 

11 

352 

104 

0 

0 

1,735 

2,600 

734 

366 

2,469 

1973 


30 

5 

3 

141 

165 

106 



168 

947 

8 

132 

27 

68 

no 

^52 

858 

380 

275 

905 

1,253 

12 

120 

63 

43 

144 

716^ 

2,220 

222 

243 

981 

2; 607 

6 

11 

5 

0 

20 

5 

24 

7 

65 

21 

100 

0 

32 

4 



146 

142 



146 

142 

0 

57 

32 

31 

36 

410 

828 

15 

16 

465 

«D 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

21 

54 



21 

04 

6 

176 

22 


0 

587 

534 

161 

m 

606 

703 

0 

50 

2 

0 

0 

180 

85 

11 

0 

101 

as 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

41 

115 

15 

18 

56 

IM 

11 

233 

16 

0 

0 

890 

1, 145 

• 740 

296 

. 1,630 


8 

188 

65 

ao 

109 

807 

835 

35 

40 

372 

904 

0 

10 

24 

202 

354 

196 

342 

51 

90 

440 

7» 

« e 

128 

40 

0 

0 

851 

1,744 

130 

74 

981 

1,818 

6 

22 

14 

190 

413 

149 

306 

2 

5 

341 

814 

0 

17 

0 



S3 

0 



38 

0 

0 

24 

4 

6 

15 

46 

79 

- 17 

4 

60 

n 

12 

30 

11 

0 

0 

370 

740 

^ 73 

83 

443 

8S 

12 

70 

0 

0 

0 

486 

52 

47^ 

0 

533 

S 

0 

62 

16 

0 

0 

176 

2181 

78 

38 

254 

94 

6 

26 

15 

2 

0 

123 

750 


• 

125 

74 

12 

S2 

0 

1 

2 

166 

31 

34 

1 

101 

04 

9 

3) 

10 

0 

0 

79 

197 

55 

42 

134 

90 

12 

06 

<^17 



430 

547 

140 

^75 

570 

69 

6 

IM 

53 

10 

57 

1,270 

2,128 

770 

942 

2,650 

Hitt 

11 

46 

33 

0 

0 

147 

751 

51 

28 

108 

79 


8,660 

1,017 

< 

868 

f 

L916 

17.815 

39,556 

0,728 

^116 

2^4^ 

87,69 
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' Objectives 

Wiiilo tile objectives of the summer sessions are somewhat alike 
ill the matter of training teachers, providing professional training 
for piiblic-schqol teacliers anti administrators who have time and 
inclination to study, offering graduate courses, and shortening the 
length of time that a student must put in for a degree, it is perhaps 
niore enlightening to quote from the reports exactly what the dif- 
fen'iit institutions claim as the objectives of their summer schools: 

Ahihmiut Potittrchnic Imtltute. — (1) Iq part the same as for the reirulnr 
wsi^ion. (2) In part the training of teachers in service. (3) All work carries 
rollego credit cxceid tliat done In demonstration schools for teacliers. 

I nh rruitp of Cnlifnmia.—Th^ courses in the summer session are designed 
to n(*c(lH of the following person?^: 

(1» Teacliers who wish to 'increase their professional skill, to revise and 
(•xicntl Iheii knowledge of a Chosen field, or to Qualify In new subjects, prepar- 
ing 10 meet the sikhIuI demand for instruction in various fields. Teachers who 
(iesirefto bo prepared for service In vocational schools .and classes maintained 
under the provisions of the State and Federal vocational education acts, and 
the State compulsory part-time education act. Courses designed primarily for 
this purpose are listed under the department of education In the bulletin. 

(2) School suprlntcndents, supervisors, and other ofiScers. * 

(3) Graduate students, to whom the advantage of smaller classes and more 
direct and intimate personal contact with the professors in charge of the 
courses offered are peculiarly possible during the summer sess[oo. 

(I) I iidergnidiiate students, and especially those registered in the fall or 
spring sessions of the university, who may use a portion of the vacation to 
iiike up siudies which they are unable to Include In their regular programs, or 
_ 10 make up deficiencies, or to shorten their courses. 

(5) P^opi-rly recommended hIgh-school graduates who are about to enter 
npon regular university courses and who desire to broaden their preparation 
for university work. To meet their needs, courses are offered in- chemistry, 
French, German, Greek, home economics, Italian, mathematics, physics, and 
S^iish. 

|6) Housewives, graduate nurses, social workers, Americanization workers, 
Ktudents of public health, and all adults who are qualified to pursue with 
profit any course given, whether or not they are engaged in teaching or study. 

The courses in tlic Intersesslon are designed primarily to meet the needs of 
rtodents attending, or about tio attend, the courses of the faU or spring sesdons. 

(1) Lower division students will find opportunity to en^xill in a number of 
«mrse.s which may be offered In satisfaction of Junior certificate requlrementa 
in tlie^ollege of letters and science as well ns In courses prerequisite to advanced 
itady III several fields, . (2) Upper division students in the larger deportments 
will find opportunity to continue their work in smaller classes. (3> Graduate 
students will find opportunity to enroll In upper division major courses Und 
In seminars. 

In general, by combining the Intersesslon and the rammer session, It will 
be possible for students to obtain In % single summer credit for one semester’s 
residence and for 8. to IS units of work, thus reducing by six months the time 
required for completion of work for a degree, “ 
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Colorado Agricultural College. — (1) Trninlni; of tenchers in viH'iiUonnI agri- 
culture. (2) Training of teachers In vncntiomil lioine economics. Train- 
ing of teacliefs ^n trades and Industries. (-1) Triiining of teacliers atid prin- 
cipals and superintendents of consolidated scliool.s, (5) Regular 4$llege courses 
for sfudents who wish to complete their ‘work In n .•iliortor period tlian four 
years, who are Irregular or who have failed in certain course-s. 

University of Delaware . — (1) To give ^ro»pe^•tiVl■ teiichers nn opiwrtunlty 
to meet certiflcntlon requirements to teucli In elementary sciiool. (2) To give 
teachers in service an opportunity to raise tlie grade of certificates previously 
obtained. (3) To give elementary tencliers and prWicIpyls of eleiiieutary sclioolg 
an opportunity to fulfill in part the re<iuiretnents of a college <legroe. 

University of Florida . — The work to be offered in tlie summer sciiool of 1928 
^ will be dlvliied into five separate nn<l distinct groups, each s<>rving a siieclflc 
purpose: (I) Review c-ourses In all subjects n'quired for teacluTs’ wrllflcates. 

(2) Professional cour.se.H meeting the requlremcrtts for the exteii.-iion of teachers' 
certificates without examination. (R) Normal c(iurses leading to tlie normal 
diploma. (4) College courses leaillng to standard bnohelor’s degrees. 
(5) Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. 

Georgia State College of AgrkHlture.— {\) Kor tencliers to oomidete under- 
graduate and groduute courses and professional work. (2) Agricultural anti 
home economics agent^ preparation. (3) Adult education. (4) Undergraduate 
work to shorten time In college. 

University of Bowaii . — Organized to meet the-following needs: (1) Under- 
graduates who wish to fake extra work or work not offered In the reguhu 
session. (2) Graduate students who are caudidates for advanced degrees. 

(3) Teachers or school administrators wlio noctl ndvnnced training or who 

are candidates for degretrs. (4) Others wfro for various reason.^ wlsh^to take 
advantage of special work. . 'n ’ 

University of Idaho. — (1) Graduate student working for muster of science. 
(2J Undergraduate student working for haclielor of science. (3) Iinprcvement 
of teachers In service. (4) Conferences with Idaho Education. 

University of Illinois . — To duplicate vo far as apii^upriutlons permit regular 
semester courses offered by the university and to (iffer additional courses in 
'education on account of large registration. Twer .summer sessions equal in 
residence and amount of work accomplished one semester. 

/otco Stale College. — (A) To provide opiiortunitles; for uiidergraeiuate study 
to the following groups: (1) Regular students. (2) iTeachers, principals, and 
supervisors. (3) Any mature individual who can carry work offered. 
(B) To provide qpportunitles for ndvanci-d and gradtiate students: (1) Teach- 
ers and supervisors of agriculture, home economics, manual training, and 
iodustrial arts. (2) Superintendents, principals^ and supenisors in the field 
of vocational education. (3) Science teachers. (4) Regular graduate 
students. (5) Tochers and Investigators In technical school. 

^ Kansas State Agricultural Collegr,~(l) To' train teachers In service. 
(2) To give regale students nn opportunity to make up back work. (3) Th 
give regular stude^ an opportunity to complete work for B, S. qegree in le« 


graduate work. 

University of Ken4uoky.—Tihe University of Kentuckj imer session '1* 


than four years. (4) To give teachers and others an rtiihlty to take 


planned to meet the needs of the following groups: Publi 1 private school 
teachers,- supervlaoia, and adnlnlstrab^rs; college teachers administrators; 
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undergrnduates who desire to shorten the period of their (iollege work; perwos 
desirln-' training for Y. M. C. A. nnd T. W. C. A. nnd Poclal-\yelfan‘ work 
lucludiiig playground directors; and hIgh-school and college coaches. 

l.ouiKiana 8talt> UiiivTrsifi /. — The pni^se of the summer sesalon^ 1» to enable 
teachers who are unable to ntteiul the regular aession to earn college credits 
(luring thjdr vacation periods and to enable students of the regular session 
t(» «*)im n(il^llonarcre<llts so ns to shorten the time necessary to earn a degree. 
Es]»K'ial attention Is given in the summer session to the needs of students 
working forynivanml degrees In the graduate school. 

M(i!(i«ichu4lt.s AffrimHuntl ColUgr. — To provide fijfthej* training for: (1) 
School su|ie)‘lnteinlents, ]irliicipals, and teachers connected with high schools, 
nornml sclKnils, college?!, or universities who seek advanced Instruction either 
with or wiiljdut relation to an gcadeinlc degree, (2) College student.s. (3) 
Teacliers ft>r speelal-course training.' (4) Any serious student who finds courses 
suited to his prepurutiou and nefMls. 

liixlitutc of Tvt'hmlogy.—XX) Supply advanced subjects and- 
“os{>iircb for graduate students. (2) 0<kur.st‘ for science teachers. (3) Addi- 
lioniil suiumeV training lu soui^ engineering courses. (4) Supply subjects for 
students, who haVe l>e<‘n ill, oJ.so for .students tramsferriug from other colleges. 

l ninr»itp of lilittncMOla . — (1) To carry'OTTthe^gular work of the university 
through th? Slimmer session, (2) To furnish an opportunity for teachers and 
(ilheis to do griidunte work during the summer. (3) For graduate and uniier- 
graduate students who wish to reduce their period of residence at the university 
hy accuniulnlin^ ciV<Iit.s during the summer. (4) For superintendents. prtneU 
pals, suiMTvi.soiis, (pachers, ami others oC^ofesslonal Interests who desire 
further irainlnglin Mudr profe.sslofts.* ]9r lH‘rsons who seek an opportunity 
for iiUellectuul 'pleasure. (0) For %rnduate.s of accredite<l high echool.s who 
do not meet thjp special subject-matter requirements to enter some of the' 
colleges and prqfessmnal schools. (7) For bigh-school graduates who wish 
to lieconie ocquqlntei wltli the methods of ftistructlun and the policies and 
• |>ractlce.s in collegia t^ work before registering In the regular session during 
tie academic year. } 

UttlvciHitg of jfrhrjinka. — (1) To offer graduate and undergraduate work to 
those who are qnabU> to attend regular «*.sslons. (2) To furnish the oppor- 
tunity to complete work for niv,,A. B. degree lu 3 years Instead of 4. <3) To- 
give teachers t^o ortiortunlty to meet additional certification requirements tor 
the renewal off tcaciiers' certlllcates, • 

I'nivrfHitg (if Nnlado. — To assist rujal teachers. * ‘ 

VniverMitg jof N(jio Ifampshlre.—(1) To meet the needs of teachers, supei^ 
Intendents. ntirainls|trntor8, nnd suiiervisors of secondary and elementary schools 
In iiK'thod and ctaiduct. (2) Normal-school graduates may secure master’s 
'degree. (Sl/Uudengraduatos may reduce iierlod of college attendance by attend- 
ing coiitlnuQfiisly. { 

In-servIce tralnlnc fur teachers. (1) Certificate credit. 
(2) Credit/ toward B. S. degree In etlucatlon. Credit toward adyaoced 
degrees. / • 1 

Coi'ncll. jnniveriitg . — The primary object of the summer sesqlon is to td- 
vancp education by helping those engaged in It. The Instruction {» adapted 
to the nei^ls of tlie followlqg classes: (1) Professors and teachers In colleges 
and Bchtn/ls, supei Intendents, and supervisors of special branches of InstructloD. 
(2) College studtnts In Cornell or other universities who ^Ish to make some 
educational use i »f the long vacation,' especially those vthose college studies 
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may have Interrupted. (3) Students entering the university and wishing 
to obtain aurpiua credit at entrance, or to complete the entrance ro<iulr(uienta. 

All persons qualified to pursue with profit any course given, whether or 
not they are engaged in formal study or t^chlng. 

North Carolina State College. — (1) To train teachers for the secondary 
schools of the State, esp^lally in science and the technical fields.' (2) To pre- 
pare industrial-arts teachers to extend the opportunity for students to do 
college work, and through short bourses to extend tlie service of the college 
to groups of people who can come for only a week or 10 days. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. — To provide courses suitable for: (1) Re- 
cent high-.school graduates. (2) Freshmen ^ho cuter late in the year. (3) 
College students in arrears. (4) Teachers and others employed during reguiiar 
college year. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. — :(!) Regular college work 
toward degrees In nil schools. (2) Graduate work. (3) Special courses for 
-vocational students. (4) Special courses for public-school teachers. (3) 
Courses for high-schools students in training high school. (C) Courses for 
grade pupils in elementary. demonstration school. 

Oregon Agricultural College. — (1) To provide opportunity for teachers and 
others holding bachelor's degree to use the summer to carry on graduate work 
itud proceed to a higher degree. (2) To allow teachers and <»thers, graduates 
of normal schools (2-year), etc., not holding college degree to complete re 
qulretnents for degree. (3) To allow students in college to make up work or 
shorten their term of residence or enrich course. (4) A few courses for hlgh- 
school students deficient in a unit or two of entrance requin'ments. 

Pennsylvania State College. — (1) To advance teachers’ standing in the mat- 
- ter of State certification. (2) To provide opportunity for toncliers in service 
to obtain the bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s degree. (3) To open poB-slbllltles 
for study in institutes and special departments either uonexi.s^eut or else not 
80 extensively developed during the winter term (the Institutes of English, 
French, music, and progressive education ; administration ; education and 
psychology; nature camps; art education; ph.vsical education; demonstration 
school; vocational education, etc.) (4) To offer Bumpier training to regularly 
enrolled uitdergraduate and graduate students. (5) To promote Hie Interests 
of general culture in combination with recreation and social pursuit.s, (6) 
To fill academic needs of those not able to • take courses on the cuiupus but 
desirous of pursuing work In the branch session. 

Clemson Agricultural College.— (1) VocntlonaL (2) Teachers In rural and 
mill communities. (3) College students who have back work. 

South Dakota State College. — ^The summer-session courses are especially 
adapted to meet the needs of the folio\flng groups: (1) Teachers desiring to 
lncrea.se their professional efficiency by broadening tltelr general education, to 
secure 8i>ecial technical training and equipment, or to keep in touch with 
recent educational developments. A large number of teachers u.se tlie faculties; 
of the hummer school In pursuing their work toward a colleginte degm>. (C) 
College and university students, regularly enrolled ns undergraduafos in some 
higher Ipstltatlon of learning, who wish, to make up deficiencies, or secure work 
not offered during the academic year. (3) Tlioso seeking genera) culture wH^ 
* wish to spend the summer to satisfy a special interest In some field of stndy. 
Several popular courses are open to those who may not wish to woiic formally 
for credit. ( 4 ) New (eaciiers in the State who secured ttieir academic truia- 
log In colleges or normal schools of other States find tlie summer seesioii dt 
South Dakota State College a pleasant and profitable mciuiH of liccomlng 
thoroughly at home in their new environment. (Q) Graduate students form • 
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group In the suromer eesAion, for whom a pro^rm of advanced work has 
been arranged. Students of serious purpose, who ure unable to spare a year 
from gainful occupations, find summer sessions a practical means of work 
toward the muster’s degree in the various departments. 

f nivcruitif of Tennessee. — (1) To give college students opportunity to further 
their college work. (2) To give college graduates opportunity for special work, 
or work toward a master’s degree. (8) To give graduates df standard high 
Mbools opiHjrtunity to enter college before fall. (4) To give teachers oppor- 
tunity to fit themselves better for work, 

A^H'uUural and Mechanical Colkffc of Te»09.—{1) To provide college ow>or- 
tuuitii’s to those who cau not attend regular session. (2) To permit students to^ 
sliorti'ii period In college by doing summer work. (S) To offer “special courses 
of highly s|)eclallzed character In the various trades and professions. 

Affrlcultural College of Utah.— To encourage teachers to prepare for advanced 
cirlifleation and in general Mter equip themselves for better service; also to 
give the general student an opportunity to make up deficiencies and also to give 
adv.inccd standing. 

inircrifiti/ of Ti-rmont. — To meet the needs of; (1) Those working toward 
tlie master's degree. (2) Tho.se working toward an undergraduate degree. 

(3) Sup«*riii(endents, principals, and teachers desiring professional courses. 

(4) Tenchers desiring to earn credit toward State teachers’ certificates of high 
sclKX'I and gnides. (5) Students wishing to remove college entrance conditions. 
(6) Those desiring Instruction in art, music, physical education, or commer- 
cial subji'cts. 

Virffinin Agricultural and Mechanical' College. — (1) For the benefit of stu- 
dents fmm the regular sesslon.to make up back work or to work ahead. (2) For 
blgli-^'hool teachers, purtlculnrly Smith-Hughes teachers. 

Stair Collrgc of WaMliington . — (1) To make the facilities of the institution 
available to teachcr.s, principals, and snperintendents during their summer va- 
cation period. (2) To enable students of this and other institutions to make up 
dvflclencles, or to shorten time required to secure a degree. 

Il'f.vt Virginia Vnivdhity. — (1) To afford school saperiDtendents, principals, 
and bigb-school and Junior hlgb-sebool teachers who are employed throughout 
the regular academic year an opportunity to coDtinne their education and 
professional training. (2) To ket>p the university plant In operation through- 
oat the year so that students who desire to do so may continue their w6rk 
unlnterrupte<lly until their courses are completed. 

VnirertUy of IFwoona/ns— (1) It is preeminently a teaching session. (2) 
Research Is carried on by good students In good semlnarlea and research courses. 

Organization and Administration 

Summer sessions are orj^nized as a single session in 24 institu* 
tions, as a double session in 7 (Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
University of Idaho, University of Kentucky, Louisiana State Uni- 
vfipsity, Massachu.setts Institute of Technology, West Virginia 
University, and the University of Wisconsin), and as two independ- 
ent sessions in 10- (Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Arkanisas,’ University of California, Colorado Agricultural College, 
State University of Iowa, University of Minnesota, University of 
Tennessee, Texas Agricultural^and Mechanical College, Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and University of ^Visconsin). 
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Four institutions maintain no summer school, and nine others make 
no report. 

Three institutions (A-labanda Polytechnic Institute, Iowa State Col- 
lege, and Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College) operate on 
a four-quarter basis with the summer term as one quarter, but the 
general plan for land-grant colleges is a separately administered 
session with finances managed independently of the regidar college 
terms. Exceptions are Louisiana State University, Oklahoma Agri- i 
cultural and Mechanical College, and South Dakota State College. ' 

As a rule institutions do not charge the summer session for use 
of buildings, although this is done in the University of New Hamp- 
shire and the University of Wisconsin. Janitor service is chargd 
in 10 institutions but not in 29 others. Repairs are not charged 
except in Colorado Agricultural College, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Rutgers University, Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College^ and the University of Wisconsin. Care of grounds is 
charged to the summer session in only two institutions — University 
of New Hampshire and University of Wisconsin. Registrar's serv- 
ice is charged in eight institutions— Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
University of California, Colorado Agricultural College. Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, University of Hawaii, University of 
, New Hampshire, West Virginia University, ahd University of Wis- 
consin. Clerical and stenographic service is charged to the summer 
school in 14 institutions big not in 23 others. . " 

The administration of buildings and grounds during the summer 
session is seldom under the supervision of the head of the dimmer 
. session, but is generally in charge o^ the regular superintendent of 
buildings and grounds who serves throughout the college year. In 
five institutions (Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Delaware, University of Florida, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College) the business manager has charge of the buildings and 
grounds in the summer^ and in three (Kansas State Agricultural 
College, South Dakota State College, and Agricultural College of 
^ Utah) the president of the institution has charge. 

The educational administration of the. summer session is conducted 
independently of that of the regular session in all but 10 institutions 
which are located in Colorado, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, *North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, and Washington. 

Several institutions reported other pertinent facts regarding the 
tyrpe of organization and control of the summer se^ion which are 
not readily summarized : 

Cotonulo Affricultunl GoUege.—fThe dlroclor of tho. Nuraroor aeaaluu ii 
amoclate la tile department of rural ond vocntloniil pducntlon. 
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Vniveriity of Dclatcare . — The head of the department of education In the 
university Is the director of the summer school. For the most part,'*’ the 
courses given in the summer session are the same as those given in the regular 
sessions. The instructional staff in the summer session is made up very largeT^^v 
of members of the regular university staff. , ^ ' 

Georgia State College of Agriculture.— A 0-week and' a 0-week session both 
begin on June 24. 

UniwrMtg of Hatraii . — A 6-week session under the control of a directed who 
Is responsible directly to the president. • j 

'Univcraltg of Idaho . — ^Thc summer school is directed by the school ofleduca- ' 
tion. I 

^ Purdue Vniveraitg . — ^The head of the department of education is dlr^tor of 
me summer session, and has the same authority over the session that i school 
bead has over his school, except that he is responsible directly to the president 
. and not. to a dean. 

Maasachuaetta Agricultural College . — The summer school along with the 
winter .school an^ the -Stockbridge School of Agriculture (2-year course) are 
conducted by the director of short courses, through the short-course officer. 

Maaaachuaetta Jnatitute of Tec/inolopj/.— Salaries and fees are set by a com- 
mittee. Other administration details conducted same as regular session. 

ifiohfgan State College . — Michigan Stat^ College offers nine weeks of work 
in modern languages for a year’s credit of four hours. This course meets three 
hour^flve days a week from June 25 to August 23. A student may take first ^ 
or swond year French, German, or Spanish. 

Vnivcralty of Ncbraaka . — Under the direction of the summer-school director 
subject to approval of chancellor and board of regents. 

. Univeraity of Aevada . — ^The summer session is tpanaged by the dean of the 
school of education under the general supervision of the president The 
registrar is the registrar of the regular session. All classes except laboratory 
classes are held in the education building. 

. Univeraity of New Hampshire.— Members of staff who are on 12 tnontha’ 
contract assist in summer school if needed. * • ^ 

Cornell Univeraity . — Besides the Aommer session proper (offering courses 
largely In arts and sciences, a few In engineering) there is, at Cornell, a New 
York State summer session (offering courses in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics) operating on a .separate budget and a summer school of biology, having 
also a separate budget. These three schools work together and’ are described 
In the one pamphlet. Quite distinct is the summer session of the law school, 

June 25 to September 7. 

North Carolina State College.— The faculty council which la the executive 
body of the college has the same, relation to the summer school. The director 
administers the school under the general direction of the council. 

North^ Dakota Agricultural CoHeyc.— Summer school committee, provides a 
degree of separate administration, in connection with special Expenditures for 
Instructors and incidentals. 

Ohio State Univeraifu.— The general direction is under the director of the 
summer school (also dean of school of education) who works with the presi- 
dent In organizing the sninmer school. The prograni within each school is 
.under the direction of the dean of that school. 

Pennsfflvania State College.— Each school functions Independently in the 
registration of its owrf regular syjtlaats. Summer registrants who are not 


a^yjtlaots. 
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regular classified stndeots are almost entirely teachers and are registered Itor 
the summer by and In the school of education. The dean of the school of 
education Is director of the summer session bat Is chiefly a coordlnutlug <iflBcer. 

Vnivertity of Tennessee. — Director consults with heads of departments as 
to faculty members and courses. Budget made by director and approved by j 
president . ^ 

AffrtouUural and Mechanical College of Texas. — The executive committee I 
of the college Is also the executive committee of the summer session. | 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College. — ^The summer session is in 
**'arge of a chairman and committee from the faculty appointed by the presl- ' 
u..ut of the institution. 

Btate College of Washington. — Regular organization functions in the plan- 
ning of summer session. It is supervised by the dean of the school of etluoatlon 
who is director of the summer session. 

University of 'H’iacoftsins — Departmental organization and control are the 
some, except that budget, staff, and program are approved by the director of 
the summer session instead of by the college deans. 

Sixteen institutions report 6 weeks’ summer session with 28 to 30 
days given to instruction, excluding 6 to 13 holidays and Sundays. 
Two report 8-weeks’ summer sessions with 44 days of instruction and 
8.6 Sundays and holidays. Five report 9-weeks’ sessions with 43 
days of instruction and 14 Sundays and holidays. The University 
of Wisconsin reports 10-weeks’ se^ion with 50 days of instruction. 
Sixteen report double sessions; averages for the first session indicate 
that 30.8 days are given to instruction with 6.5 Sundays and holidays, 
and for the second session 32.5 days for instruction and 6.6 Sun- 
days and holidays. From 6 to 9 and from 10 to 20 term-hour credits 
are possible to be earned during this period by students who register. 
The minimum number of semester or term hour credits for which a 
student md^ register is generally two or three. 


Table 2. — Average number of days devoted to instruction and to holidays and 
number of credits that may be earned during the summer session. 
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Direction of Summer Sessions 

Tlie president of the institution has the grencrnl direction of the 
administration* of summer schools in 25 institutions, but not in 6 
others. In 18 the ^^encral direction is delegated to a special com- 
mittee. In the University of Georgia this committee is composed of 
the chancellor, president of the Stpte College Agriculture, dean of 
the university, president of State Teachers College, and director. 
In the University of Illinois the executive committee of the session is 
appointed by the president.. Thefl^ically its members have general 
direction but practically they limit their duties to the division of the 
appropriations among the departments. In Iowa State College this 
conmiittee serves in an advisory capacity. In I^Iassachusetts Agri- 
cultural College the general cominiUce passes on courses of study to« 
be offered. In Massachusetts Institute of Technology the committee 
sets salaries and fees and appoints stuff members. Such a comnnttee 
in the Unive^sity of Minnesota holds advisory powers. In the 
University of Nevada all arrangements are made by the dean of the 
school of education; when he wishes to do so he is actually director 
during the session, otherwi.se "he ndminate.s another for this responsi- 
bility. The administrative board at Cornell University is appointed 
by the trustees, chairi|uin. secretary, three dfeans, and director of New 
York State summer .ses.sion. General control, except discipline, is 
huiulled by a regular committee on student affairs. In North Da- 
kota AgricultHral College a typical committee of college council is 
charged wjth the duty of promoting the summer session. Indhe 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas final approval of 
finances such as pay roll, budget, etC!^ is left to the president ; the 
executive committee pa.sses on the li.st of courses, teaching staff, and 
prepares budget and pay roll to be approved by the president. In 
^Utali and Vermont the committee serves in an advLsory capacity. 
The committee in Virginia* Agricultural and Mechanical College has 
general supervision of the educational program and administration 
of the budget, and in West Virginia University the committee ap- 
proves dates and courses offered. 

In 10 institutions the summer session is administered under the 
immediate direction of the dean or head of teacher training. The 
I list includes the University of Arkansas?, University of Delaware, 
University of Florida, University of Idaho, Louisiana State Univer-' 
sity, University of Nevada, Rutgers University, University of North 
Carolina, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, and South 
Dakota State College. ^ 

The head of the summer session is selected generally by the presi- 
dent of the institution. Sometimes the president recommends and 
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the board of control elects, and sometimes the dean of the'coll^ - 
of education is automatically appointed as director; rarely the 
board itself selects. ‘ * 

Among other duties of the head of the summer school, the follow- 
ing are significant: 


Prepares budget for submission to presldent-l 

Responsible for sutniner-school program 

Fixes salaries for summer school teaching stuff 

Appoints clerical help for summer session 

Joint responsibility with heads of other colleges or units for 

school program 

Prepares budget for submission to trustees 


Number ot 
losUtutloDi 

34 

29 

.... 25 

22 

summer- 
16 


Program 

Between June 10 and 18, 21 summer sessions open in the land- 
grant institutions, 8 open before and 10 after these dates. Of the 
16 which have 2 summer sessions, 12 second sessions begin' between 
the middle and the end of July, 3 before and 1 on August 4. 
(classes generally begin the day following registration, but in a 
few cases two days later when registration day falls on Saturday. 
The single sessions vary l^om 6 to 8 weeks in length, while the 
double sessions are from 9 to 12 weeks in length and 15 in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The detail of summer-session programs will be discussed later 
but mention should be made here of the principal factors which 
restrict development and those which determine expansion of sum- 
mer educational programs. To show these trends it is necessary to 
give the views of each institution reporting. 

Principal Factors Restricting Development of Suinmer Schools 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute . — Limited finances; summer session has to be 
practically self-supporting.. 

^ University of Arkansas . — Summer session must be largely supported by stu- 
dent fees. 

Colorado Agricultuj^l College . — Limited number of teachers In vocaiional 
education to which an appeal can be made. So few cultural courses are 
offered by the institution. Teachers of general e<Iacatlon do not wish to go 
to an ugriculturay college for teacher training. Several largely attended 
schools offering general education in Immediate vicinity. 

University of Dcloicore.— Lack of financial support. 

University of FfoWdo.— Increased attendance; 022 students In 1926 which 
grew to 1^269 in 1927 and to 1,686 in 1928, but board of control refused 
increase of money. Increases largely cared for by larger classes. 

Oeorgia State College of Agriculture , — Lack of funds. 

University of Jrofoaii.— -Lack of money. All expenses paid out of student 
fees Offermgs limited to expected income. 

University of /doAo.— Finances^ 
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Vniverttty of ItHnoia. — ^^ge^ appropriations would make possible the em- 
ployment of more major professors, which would of course influence earollment. 

Purdue University. — Budget limitations. 

loica State College. — Very little restriction. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. — finances. 

Vnirersity of Kentucky.— Fuada with which to derelop. 

Louisiana State University. — Need of additional funds for expansion. 

Massachusetts Agrioultural Co/fepc.— Small enrollment and Impression that 
uD agricultural college program must contain only strictly agricultural subjects. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — None. 

Michigan State Coltoge. — Lack of permanent policy and especially a perma- 
nent director. The appointments in the past four years have been for one year 
only. No director can plan; he simply drifts'along on the impetus of preceding 
years. 

University of ■ Nebraska. — Lack of funds. 

University of Nevada. — Lack of funds and lack of any great demand. 

University of New Hampshire. — Cum|)etltlon of other schools; conservatism 
of administration. 

Rutgers University. — Space; equipment and funds. 

Cornell University. — Principally the necessity of making the summer sessidU 
meet its expenses without drawing on general university funds. This policy, 
however, may be modifled In the future. In the meantime additions to the work 
DOW offered are likely to be made slowly and tentatively. Even now the work 
of the summer session and the enrollment In courses, though somewhat fluctuat- 
ing from year to year, are by no means discouraging. 

North Carolina State College. — Lack of knowledge of what the summer ses- 
sion offers. - 

North Dakota Agricultural College . — Seasonal employment of colleg^ students 
and the number of summer schools open in the territory. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. — Lack of n' separate budget 
for summer session. Luck of interest on part of faculty members due to lack 
of separate budget. Oklahpma climate In July and August. 

Oregon Agrioultural College. — General restriction of fleld allowed institution 
as a whole. # 

Pennsylvania State College. — ^Lack of fnnds. 

Clemson Agricultural College. — Lack of dormitories for women. Too small 
an enrollment to Justify overhead. 

South Dakota Stale College. — Division of labor for State edncationnl institn- 
tlons^by board of regents— Rules 1923 — The primary purposes of each of the 
State's Institutions In the teacher-training fleld shall be as follows and shall 
be so advertised : State College — The depiirtment of education of State College 
shall concern liaelf chiefly with the preparation of Smith-Hughes vocational 
teachers of agriculture, home economics, and the Industries.”. 

University of Tennessee.— hack of funds to include other departments and 
courses 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. — A limited budget which pre- 
vents our offering more courses. 

Agricultural College of Utah. — ^Lack of funds. 

University of Fermonf.— Financial limitations; limited facilities. 

Virginia- Agrioultural and Mechanical College. — ^Limitation of funds. 

CoUege of Washington. — Restricted flnances ; location in small town and 
►liarsely settled region. 

West Virginia University.— Kow. 
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Principal Factors in Determining the Expansion of the Educational Program 

of the Summer Session 


Alabama Poliitcchnic Institutr. — Expatulin}; course oflferlnjjs. Bringing in 
clistingulshiHl proft'ssors from outstanding colleges and making better selection i 
from own faculty. Studying needs of summer session students and adapting ' 
course offerings accordingly. ^ ' 

Univerulty of Arkansas.— Ttemam\ of teachers. , 

University of California. — Continuation of the regular work of th<* university, j 
Demands of qualified students. - j 

Colorado Agricultural College. — Development of undergrn<luate and graduate 
work in vocational education. 

hnivrrsity of Dclauytrr. — Demand on the part of eleraentury teachers and 
principals of elementary schools for work in advau«'e o[ that required for cer- 
tification. Increasing demand for aollege degree courses. 

University of Florida. — .Stmlents wish to reduce time of residence In cam- ' 
merce. Jourriallsm, and law. Legislature appropriated $2,000 for summer law | 
school— unreque.sted. I*creas«l demand for arts and science work. 

Georgia State Coltnir of Agriculture.— :<eeas of the pwple of the State. 

University of Ifatrali. — Money. All exiM-nsos paid out of stu<leiit fe<*a: offer- 
ings limited to exi)ected income from this source. 

University of Idaho. — Needs of teacbi'rs for siieelflc preparation. Desires of 
teachers and administrators for graduate work. Desire of undergraduate stu- 
dents to shorten time for getting degree. 

Univefiity of Illinois. — Apparent demand for Instruction in spoclfle depart- 
ments where the registration has proved to be extremely low lead the committee ' 
to drop work in these fields. 

Purdtif University. Rt'quests of student.^ for opportunity lb secure credit ' 
during the summer. 

Iowa State College. — Opportunity for stndents irregular in their courses to 
regularize themselves. For public-school superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and teachers to secure training In agrlcnlture, home economics, industrial 
arts, and the sciences. For teachers in technical schools to Narry on re.search 
and take ndvancerl work In the fiehls mentioned. For regular students tn 
hasten the date of graduation or secure additional nontechnical work from 
which the.v arc exclud<*d because of close prescription of subjects In technical 
courses. For graduate students to pursue work in the various technical Biid - 
scientific departments. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, — Demand of students. 

University of Kentucky. — Demi^ds of student-s — undergraduate and grad- 
uate. Growth of the graduate school has been the largest factor, 

Louisiana Stale University. — Academic and professional ntK^s »»f teachers. 
Needs of regular session students. Requests for special service such ns llbrnry*' 
sclenoe. ^ 

Massachusetts Agricultuical CoHcpc.— Demands or needs of the teacher group" 
which makes up the greafer part of the summer-school clientele. Courses to 
serve make-up needs or- advanced credit needs of undergraduates. 

iMassachusetts Institute of Technology . — More students ore attending colleges 
and increasing percentagi* of thenHaklng graduate work. More mature per^s 
such ns teachers desire further ttalniog. Development of new fields such u 
radio and aviation. 
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Vniversiti/ of Minnesota. — Natural growth and consequent derelopment. 

University of Nebraska. — General demand. 

University of Purpose to meet the needs of rural teachers with 

little or no training. 

University of New Hampshire.— Den^an6s of increasing number of students 
registered. Finuncial independence of the school. Unusual facilities of the 
university. ■* 

Rutgers University. — Demands from the field. 

Cornell University. — Largely a matter of demand. Thus, nstronomy at first 
rxperimenfal, is now regularly provided in the summer program. Greek, for 
u time omitted, is now offered each summer. Summer courses in physical and 
health education were added in 1020. There have be^n additions in the de- 
partment of education. The demand for SjMmlsh is falling off; that of German 
lncr»‘n.':lng ; Bignlficant also is the larger number of courses for graduate 
students. ' . 

North Carolina State College. — Demands from the teachers of the State. 

I North Dakota Agricultural College. — Manifest needs of prospective students. 

Oklahoma Agricultural an^ilcchanii'al CoJ/epe.— Growth of the public high 
schools in the State and the raising of standards for teachers’ certificates. An 
incrba.se In the demand for graduate work. Increasing number of regular 
college students who hasten the course by studying during one or more summer 
schools. A steady decrease of noncredit courses formerly ne^i^ for county 
Inot State) teachers' certificates. ^ 

Oregon Agricultural College. — ‘Demand for work- Students In some divisions 
, as agricniture and engineering, largely engaged in practical work during sum- 
mer. Work required by teachers or students in regular summer session who 
will remain. 

Pennsylvania Stale College. — Demands from the teachers of the schools of 
the State. Courses of the college in which there are most numerous student 
failures. Legislation concerning qnalificntlon.s for certification of teachers. 
Innovations which have succeeded largely in other summer schools. Subsidies 
available from special Interests or institutions as the American Red Cross or 
Smitb-Ilughes funds. 

Clemson Agricultural College. — Fine climate; demand for vocational courses. 

South Dakota Stale College. — Need of educational advancement for county 
superintendents, principals, and superintendents of consolidated and small town 
achools. 

University of Tennessee.— Demands and needs of students. 

AprIeuUural and Mechanical College of Tca*os.— Increasing enrollment of 
teachers— especially agricultural and industrial arts and industrial education 
teachers— in the summer school. With increased enrollment in the regular 
session the numb<>r of students failing in some coarse or courses is increasing. 
. To be«ome “ regulars " and graduate with their class these students attend 
r summer school. 

Agricultural CollegiT of Utah. — Most urgent demands of studenta as reflected 
lo experience of the past. 

University of Vermont. — Increasing general service of the nnlverslty. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College. — ^Needs of our own students 
and hlgb-scbool teachers, especially Smith-Hughes teachers. 

I State College of Waaliinpfon.— GroWth of graduate work in the Instltatloa 
[ Uenerol increase In enrollmwt of the institution as a whole with which the 
1 m490'-80-vom 21 . ' •• 
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Sumner session bas kept imce. Meet tbe needs of Increasing nomber of 
teachers attending summer session. 

West Virginia Vnivergitv - — ^Increasing demand on part of school superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and others f«»r summer work leading to the 
bachelor's and master's degrees. Increasing demand of students enrolled in 
regular session who desire to continue their work through tbe summer. 

Vniver»Hy of Wisconsin . — Student elections. We give the work which ou 
clientele needs. 

' Finances 

In 1920, 26 institutions reported that they received one-half of 
their summer-session income from student fees, 42 per cent from 
State funds, and the remainder from miscellaneous sources. In 1925, 
35 institutions reported their ‘^miner-sc.ssion income as derived from 
student fees, 57.5 per cent; from State lunds, 35.6 per cent; jind the 
remainder from miscellaneous sources. In 1928, .38 institutions re- 
ported that they received 58.7 per cent of their summer-se.ssion in- 
come from student fees and 35.6 per cent from State ‘sources. 
Students, then, are paying increasingly more, of the expenses of 
summer schools. Table 3 details the revenue for summer sessions in 
each of 38 institutions for the years 1920, 1925, and 1928. With 
three exceptions. North Carolina State College, South Dakota State 
College, and the Agricultural College of Utah, the incomes of land- 
grant institutions have increa.sed in the 8-year period. The largest 
incomes ^r summer session reported are the University of Califor- 
nia, $1^,127; University of Wisconsin, $145,331; Massachusetts In- 
stituteyof Technology, $136,000: the University of Minnesota, $134,- 
264; 6nd Pennsylvania State College, $83,580. Summarizing this 
table the income of summer sessions is shown below : 


Taolb 3 . — Summer session incomes by murces, 19 JO, 1925, 1928 


Bouroe 

IWO 

1926 

1928 

«aiDber 
Infltltu- 
tiori5 re- 
porting 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

1 

Number 
institu- 
tions re- 
porting 

Amount * 

Per 

oent 

Number 
institu- 
tiona re- 
porting 

Amount 

Pit 

oent 

1 

* * 

1 

4 

1. 

• 

7 

8 

f 

11 

funds 

2« 

$271, 3M 

42.3 

35 

$406,362 

35.6 

88 

$574,653 

35.S 

Student foes 

26 

323.226 

6a4 

35 

658,920 

57.6 

38 

960,830 

6&7 

Misoellaneoufl 

26 

46,924 

7.3 

35 

78.667 

6.9 

38 

93,793 

68 

Total 


641, Ml 

loao 


; 1.145,949 

loao 


1,610, 276 

loao 
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Table 4. — Income for summer session 
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Salaries paid the teachers in the summer session bear a direct rela- 
tion to the salaries of the teachers of the regular session in most of 
the land-grant institutions, being on a prorated liasis. Two college 
report that their teachers are on a 12-month basis. They receive no 
additional compensation, therefore, for teaching in the 'summer ses- 
sion. Another institution reports that there is no relation between 
the summer and regular-session salaries. In the follo'wing summary 
is presented the situation existing in the colleges filing reports. 


Alabama Polytechnic Inetitute , — All home faculty people receive one-tenth of 
jinnual salary up to u muxliiium of $400 per term of summer session; $200 Is 
minimum per term except student laboratory assistants. VislUng professors 
are paid ns high us $1,000 per term and as low as $200; average $400. 

I'Hirrrtiity of Arkansas, — Oue-tenth of yearly salnty. 

I uirer>*ity of California . — Approximately one-slxtb of regular session for 
locul faculty members ; for visiting faculty a set scale. 

Colorado Apricullural Colleyc . — lostructors on a 9-month basis receive five- 
thirty-sixths of their annual salaries for teaching five and one-half to six 
weeks. 

L'niva-slty of //Knoia.— Summer session salary is fixed as one-sixth of regular 
.salary with a provision that the minimam salary paid for full-time service 
regardless of rank is $250 and the- maximum salary paid regardless of rank 
Is $900. 


Joica State College , — Summer sessLpn salaries for each term haV« been for 
several years one-seventh of regulor annual salary with a maximum of $500. 
In 1920 summer session, salhries will be 15% per cent of the regular annual 
salary with a maximum of $750. , 

Kansas State Agricultural College , — Summer session salaries are two-ninths 
of the regular annual salary. * 

University of Kentucky . — Summer session Instructors are paid one-ninth oi 
their annual salaries for each'5-weeks’ summer session. 

Mttssacliusetig Institute of Technology.— Sxmmet session salary Is based on 
regular salary. 


Michigan State College . — Summer session salaries are on the prorated basis 
of 10 per cent of the minimum salary of their rank. 

University of i/innesofo,— One-eighth of regular salary. The salary scale 
for summer session teaching shall be one-eighth of the Instructor’s annual sal- 
ary with the understanding that the minimum ahall be $176 and the maximum 
$600 for full time (1022.) 

University of New Hampshire — One-ninth of regular sessions salary for those 
who taught in both sessions. 

Rutgers University. — One-seve®th of basic salary adopted for flVst time In 
summer session 19^. 

Cornell University. — One-sixth approximately, except assistants which vary 
from $100 to $260 with a maximum of $760. Twelve received maximum and 
one additional visitor received $800. ^ * 

North CaroUda State College. — One-tenth of n year'^salary for summer. 
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North Dakota Agricultural Co/Ie^je.— One-elgbtb of salary for tbe 9-m<Jnth 
college year preceding ; summer sessloD is six weeks, 

OhlahotriH Agricultural and Mechanical College . — Our teachers are on a 
12-month basis; much criticism Is caused from faculty of engineering s?hool 
not teaching during summer school, but receiving regular pay. We hoiie tt> 
remedy this by Introducing a separate summer session budget. 

Oregon Agricultural College . — ^Regular stfiff, exc^t for unusual reason, 
teach two-thirds load for two-third^ pay, which Is equivalent to teaching a 
two-thirds for six weeks for one month’s extra pay, 

Pennsylvania Btate College . — For regular members of the college faculty the 
summer session salary Is one-sixth of the annual salary up to a maximum of 
$500. Heads of large departments get $100 extra for administrative duties. 
Teachers from other institutions get corresponding salaries except in tbe case 
of unusually prominent men, who are paid whatever they can be gotten for. 
South Dakota State College . — Salary Is same^— employed on 12-month ImsU. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Tejoa.— Salary for six weeks (one 
term) of summer session is one-eighth of entire salary for regular session. 

V iryin^^^^yricultural and Mechanical CoUepe,— -Differentiation as to faculty 
rank in bom sessions. 

State College of Woehington . — ^Those receiving annual salary of $l,9li0 
in xegular session are paid $300 for s^mer session. Those receivlng#41.900 
and less than $2,500 are paid $375. Those receiving $2,600 and more are paid 
$450. 

Weet Virginia University.— One-elith of annual salary for six weeks' summer 
se.'ision. 

University of Wiacorwin.— per cent of annual salary for tbe preceding 
year with* two exceptions. N^^mer-sesslon salary may exceed a maximum 
of $750; all assistants receive a Jht ralary of $180. 

No relationship exists beWeen summer-session salaries and the 
salaries of the regular session for those who teach in both sessions 
in University of Delaware, University of Florida, University of Ha- 
waii, Purdue University, Louisiana State University, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, University of Nebtasha, Clemson Agricultural 
College, and the University of Tennessee. 

Staff in Summer Sessions 

Instruction in the summer session is offered by members of the 
regular college staffs, by visiting professors, and by qualified teachers 
who are sometimes being tried out ^or employment during the 
regular college terms. Thirty-four \institutions reported their 
summer personnel in Table 6. From this table it is obvious that 
one-third of the instruiffbrs hold master’s degrees,* a fourth doctor’s 
degrees, while 9.3 per cent have no degree. 
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Tabi* H.—D6i^eeB held hv ttaff membert of ewnmer tetsion f»r 1928 <n Si 

land-grant imtUutiont 


Rank 


Profeswrs 

Associate professors . 
Assistant professors , 

Associates 

Instructors 

Lecturers 

Assistants 

Fellows 

Other 


Total. 


Per cent. 


Nom- 

ber 

Id each 
rank 


1,008 

473 

030 

37 

823 

66 

172 

8 

100 


3,317 


100.0 


No 

de- 

gree 


19 

12 

35 

2 

174 

9 

30 


26 


307 


9.3 


Nomber wltb^ 


Bachelor’s degrees tn— 


Agri- 

cul- 

ture 


71 

18 

18 


15 

'*2 


125 


38 


Engi- 

neer 

Ing 


25 

16 

35 


11 


26 


Home 

eco- 

Dom< 

ica 


Edu 

oatkxD 


- 21 


50 


1.5 


10 

6 

11 

45 

2 

11 

1 

> 1 


90 


Com- 

meroe 


13 

1 

13 


43 


Z7 1.3 


Mas- 

ter's 

de- 

gree 

(all 


295 

197 

253 

9 

264 

18 

57 


18 


Ph. 
D. or 
8c. D. 


It 


473 

144 

157 

16 

41 

9 

1 


M.D. 


11 


15 


l,\ll 


335 


3S6 


25.8 


33 

5 

5 

4 

3 


115 


35 


LL. 

B. 


II 


14 


0th- 

ers 


11 


74 

47 

76 

7 

205 

22 

49 

3 

35 


.4 


518 


15 9 


l^d of Su^imer Session 


Authority over ths^ appointment of the bead of the summer ses- 
sion is vested in the president in a large number of the land-grant 
colleges. There are soipe cases, however, where the selection is made 
by the board of trustees upon recommendation of the president. 
The following summary shows the methods of appointing the head 
of the summer s^lsion in the different institutions : 

Alabama Polytechnic iMiitute . — Designated by the president of the Institution, 
University of Arka/nsas.—DeBn of college of education Is director. 

University of California , — By the president of the university. 

Colorado Ayrioultural Co/teire.— Appointed by the president 
University of Delatoarc,—By the president of the university. Under present’ 
arrangement the bead of the teacher-training department Is ex officio director 
of the summer session. 

VniveraUy of FlorWoi— President and board of control. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture.— By board. 

VtUv^gity of Haicaii . — By the' president, confirmed by the board of regents. 
Vnivertity of Idaho.— By president ^ 

VnivertUg of lUinoie.—By president of the university. 

Purdue VnhereUy . — In 1020, the president of the university, with the ap- 
proval of the board of trustees authorized the organization of a summer session 
In which the courses offered should be of college grade. The bead of the 
department of education was made dean of the summer session. In 192S, 
“director” viras adopted Instead of dean. The diroc-vor, is appointed by the 
board Of trustees on recommendation of the president 
loica State College . — By the prealdeot of the college. 
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Kansas State Affricvitural College . — Same as all other deans, by the president 
University of Kentucky . — Appointed by president. 

Louisiana State Universiiy. — Ex officio, the dean ol the teachers college is 
director of the summer session. The president, however, may change this 
manngemeiit at will. 

Massachusetts Ayriculturai Cofiege. — A regular duty of the director of short 
courses. • • 

Massachusetti Institute of Technology. — Appointed by preshient. 

Michigan- Stale College. — Appointed by president. 

University of Minnesota . — By board of regents on re<-ommen(lation of president. 
University of Nebraska. — Recommended by the chancellor and approve<l by 
the board of regents. 

University of Nevada. — Presl(Jent designated In the contract of the dean of - ' 
the school of education that the dean is responsible for the summer ses.sion. 
All arrangements and nominations are made by him, including the director, 
when the dean does not wish to take charge. ^ • 

University of New HampslUre. — By the president of the university. 

■Rutgers University. — By president 

Cornell I7mver«fty.— Appointed by trustees on recommendation of the president 
North Carolina State College. — By trustees. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. — By appointment to chairmanship of com- 
mittee by president • 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. — Appointed by the president 
with approval by the board of regents. 

Oregon Agricultural College. — Appointed by president and board of regents, 
Pennsylvania State College. — By the board of trustees by same process as 
that by which the several deans are appointed. 

Clcmson Agricultural College. — Appointed by the president 
South Dakota State College. — Virtue pf position. 

Agricultural on<l Mechanical College *of Te»rt«.— Designated by the pre.sident. 
Agriculturfil Cottle of Utah. — By the board of trustees on recommendation 
of the president. , | 

University of Vermont. — By the president of the university. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Collcpc.— 'Appointed by the president 
of the institution. 

State College of Washington.— -By president, confirmed by Imiird of regents. 
West VirginiosDniversity. — Appointed by ttfe board of governors on reconP^ 
mendation of prestd^ , 

University of Wis^ksin. — Appointed by the regents upon recommendation by 
the president 

In cases where the head of thd-«Mniner session is selected from the 
regular staff of the institutions, a variety of practices is found with 
regard to relieving him from his regular duties. He is not relieved 
of any regular duties in the University of Florida, University of 
Hawaii, University of Illinois, Purdue University, University of 
• Kentucky, Louisiana State University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, University of Nebraska, University ef Nevada, Uni-” 
versity of New Hampshire, Rutgers University, Cornell University, 
North Carolina State College, Pennsylvania State College, «Clemson 
.0 — 
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Agricultural College, Virginia Agricultural and- Mechanical College, 
and the State College of Washington. The practices in the other 
institutions are as follows: 

Alabama Polytechnic In9iUute.—‘All deans are employed for 12 months and 
receive a sUpulated salary. The dean of the school of educaUon is director 
of the summer session and receives no additional competrsatioii. 

Lniversity of Arkan-eas. — No teaching required, but'director taught one class. 
Vnivereity of California^— One-third. • 

Colorado Ayricultural College.— Tenches a full load of 15 hours; provided 
with assistance in correcting papers. 

1'mvernitv of Delaware. — ^Relieved from ali classroom teaching. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. — No teaching now; inspector of high 
schools. 

University of Idaho, — ^Part of regular duties. . ^ 

Iowa State College. — Summer>session work jte counted as requirin^^Sthlrd 
to one-half of his time. 

Eansas State Agricultural College.— Lett to him; he usually teaches one 
course. 

Massachusetta Agricultural Ceilege.^A prescribed job for the director of 
short courses. 

Michigan State College.— "So teaching required during summer session. 
Vniverstty of Minnesota . — One-third of time to summer session in fall quarter. 
4|Pwo-thirds of time to summer session in winter and spring quarters. Full time 
to summer session in summer. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. — ^He determines his own 
schedule and usually finds plenty to do teaching two courses. Dean of the 
school of education and director of the summer school. 

Oregon Agricultural College. — Adequately. Summer school duties combine 
with other administrative duties as dean and chairman of committees. No 
teaching during spring term, but six hours fall and winter. 
r South Dakota State College. — Carries one:thlrd teaching load. 

University of Tennessee . — Relieved of six hours teaching, ' 

Agricultural and Mechanical College'of Tetros.— Sufficient to permit making 
all preliminary arrangemeqts for summer session. 

Agriculturai College of DfoA.— These duties are a part of his assignment. 
West Virginia University.— Dtrecto^ot summer school is also director of 
admissions. He does not teach. 

Unlverstiy of Wisconsin. — Serves entirely as administrative officer. Denn 
of men and director of summer school, he does no teaching. 

By far the majority of the institutions are handicapped in the 
operation of their summer sessions by an inadequate instructional 
rtaff. An improvement in their work would result, providing more 
funds were supplied and increased compensation was possible for 
the teachers. The following is a summary of the reports of the 
colleges on this question : 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. — Since thci summer session salaries are one- 
tenth of the annual salaries, we could use more full professors with more 
liberal appropriations. We could also be more free in bringing in distinguished 
teachers from other Institutions. • ^ « 
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Dniversity of ArAaiwa«.~Have been able so far on meager salaries to hold ■ 
oar best facoltj members. However, tbey'shoutd be better paid, and we need 
more money for able people from the oatslde. 

VrUvcraity of Delaware.— By having a larger number of professors and asso- 
ciate pr^jpssors on the summer school staff. ^ 

University of FloHda. — ^Need many more. Need outside lecturers of national 
reputation. / 

University of Hawaii, — Increase In number. 

Kansas State Agricultural CoHepc.— Could use more Instructors if the 
finances would permit. 

UnU-ersity of Kentucky.— Our teachers carry a heavy load, they teach 18 
hohrs a week. "We need additional funds to employ more outstanding teachers. 

Mvssachusctts Agricultural College.— Larger enrollment with more generous 
appropriations secured thereby would enable us to secure outstanding teachers 
in their respective fields. 

Massachusett s Institute of Technology. — Now saiflie as W'inter and satisfactory. 

Michigan Btat^ College. — Bring In outside instructors. 

• University of i/mne*oto.— Four-quarter operation of the university enabling 
certain members of staff to have their vacations at other times than during the 
summer months, thereby making it less difficult to secure the services of more 
of the best trained men and women 'of the faculty for the summer quarter. 

University of Nebraska.— llore liberal compensation in order to induce heads 
of departments gnd instructors of professional rank to stay on the job. 

University of New Hampshire.— As thg. enrollment increases, additional in- 
crease will make possible more efficient Instructors. 

Rutgers University.-Better Instructors with less teaching load. 

Cornell University. — A larger staff is desirable because of the present burden 
on many teachers in dltectlng graduate work. At present the policy is as 
far ns pos.slbIe to select teachers of professional runk; and this standard will, 
of course. I»e maintained. There Is also a likelihood of an Increase in salary! 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College.— We have no complaint here. 

^ Oregon Agricultural Co«e<7C.— Number Is adequate and quality best we can 
secure. 

Pennsylvania State College. — More outstanding specialists from other in- 
stitutions would help, especially If we should follow the suggestion of de- 
veloping unique specialties. 

South Dakota State College. — It is Impossible to explain— our summer session 
is ip an experimental stage. 

University of Tennessee. — ^Additional instructors needed, with larger funds, 
better qualified instructors in different departments cou^ be secur^. 

Agricultural and Meohanioal College of Texas. — We retain the ablest In- 
structors in the college during the summer session. A lirger budget would 
permit .us to bring to thd summer session outside Instractors which would not 
necessarily Influence the quality of work, but might influence enrollment. 

Agricultural College of Utah, — ^Let heads of departments give at least one 
TOurse and use the best teachers of the Institution. 

University of Vermont. — ^Additional instructors in elementary education, eo» 
gInwrIng, history, secondary education, making possible shmller sections in 
some courses as well as a greater variety of offerings. ^ 

^ State College of Washington . — Elmployrment of nationally known Instrncton. 

University of WieooyMln.— Using fewer assistants and more instructors and 
t persons of professional rank. Using more men In the field of education. If 
they could be procured. ^ 
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In order to attract stadents to the summer terms. 39 institutions issue a 
special summer session bulletin and 35 reserve a special section of the regular 
catalogue for description of summer work; 33 carry out a publicity program 
through the local and.^tate newspapers; 31 offer specfal musical programs in 
summer in addition to special recreational oppor^jinitles ; 29 hold special 
group conferences ; 27 employ special lecturers but give no credit for student 
attendance ; 24 provide local excursions to scenic and historic places of Interest ; 
and a few provide miscellaneous attractions. The normal expenditure for a 
student who attends the summer session is shown in Table 6. 


Tablb 6. — Student erpenseg in summer sessions 


1 


Item 

Max hn urn 

Minimam 

Average 

1 

t 

1 

4 

Re^strallon fee ' 

111 

26 

9 

2 

10 

$8 

13 

2 

2 

3 

15 

44 

111 

24 

5 
2 

6 

Tuition (State resident) 

Laboratory fee 

Student activity fee 

Other fees or dues. 

Room (7 weeks) 

Board (7 weeks) 







> A late registration tee Is charged In 13 institations. 


General entrance requirements to the summer session are the same < 
as the general entrance requirements to the institution at large in 
‘ 30 institutions, as indicated in Table 7. 


Tablb 7. — Requirements for entrance to the summer session in terms of high- 

school units 


Subject 


1 


Eoillsh 

ForeigD lanfuage.... 

Mithematld 

flden» 

Bocliil scienoa 

Voctlloual BUbJecU. 
MiiOBlUDBOUS 


Number of units that may be presented— 

For those seeking ool> 

For those not seeking 

lege credit 

college credit 

Prescribed 

Elective 

Prescribed 

Elective 

t 

I 

4 

‘ i 

, 3 

1.4 

3 

3 2 

LS 

6 

1 

6.6 

2 

2 

2.2 

a 

1.2 

4.8 

1 

ft.5 

I 

4.4 

1 

a6 

^ 4.6 

4.8 


4.6 

P 

1 

6.8 


6l8 


In the following excerpts from the reports are presented the re- 
quirements in the different colleges : 

University of Delaware . — Students who have passed the teachers' examlna- 
Uona under State departmeot pf education and those recouunended by the 
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Sate department of education are admitted withont reference to our forma) 
admission requirements. 

University of Florida . — If registered not for degree, but to qualify In ac- 
cordance with State requirements for teacliers, tliese unit prescriptions modi- 
fied to meet the individual case. College credit may be granted to adults who 
do not meet details of entrance requirements. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture . — Teachers may enter on their present 
State certificate but must satisfy entrance requirements if desiring a degree. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College . — ^Any college or normal school under- 
graduates may register for credits; any college gn^aduute for graduate credits 
if approved by the director of the graduate scliool, without examinations or 
presenting credentials, except those seeking graduate degrt*e here. 

University of Nevada . — Instruction is oiieu to anyone of suffictent academic 
preparation to profit by it. Regular entrance requirements apply to candidates 
seeking diplomas. 

• Cornell University . — ^There are no examinations for admission to summer 
ssion. Each person must, however, satisfy the instructor in charge of every 
urse be intends to take, unless it be elementary, that he is qualified to pursue 
the work. 

An undergraduate student who is registered in a college at Cornell or else- 
where and who wishes to enter the summer session should secure from his dean 
or other competent authority a certificate of gc^d standing. A blank form of 
such certificate may be bad on application to the secretary of the summer 
session. 

Undergradnate stndents wliose names have been removed from the rolls of 
any college are not admitted to the summer session except upon the recommendu- 
tloD of the college concerned. ' 

There are some special requirements to be met by applicants for admission to 
the summer session of the law school, 'and such persons should consult the 
separate announcement of -that session. 

Admission to the classrooms during the summer session is restricted to 
students duly registered for the session. A student thus duly registered may 
occasionally visit any class; but if he wishes to atteqd regularly without credit ^ 
be must secure special permission from the chairman of the summer session.' 
Such permission will be granted (^ly when the student can show a serious 
purpose in such attendance. If a student entering the summer session wishes 
bis work to count toward a degree', there are certain regulations that be must 
comply with. 

Oregon Agricultural College.-^oly difference from regular requirements Is 
th9t students not seeking credit, if of mature age and serious purpose, are 
admitted without question as to entrance units, if they can carry work. 

Pennsglvania State Collepc.— Preparatory training of blgdi-school level is 
required* except In cases of teachers who have had considerable experience or 
mature persons not working toward any degree. 

University of Fermonf.— Regular entrance requirements enforced except for 
those working for higher certification or completion of admission requirsmedts 
and those taking higher courses for cultural purposes only. 

University of Wisconsin . — They are Identical for stndents who matriculate 
_as candidates for a degree here. Others may enter on a statement of status 
as teachers or students elsewhere. They are given a statement of work done 
and credit earned for transfer. Such credit may not be counted toward a 
degree here until after tonaal matriculation, , 
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Summer session enrollments are shown graphically in the preced- 
ing chart. In 1921 there were 19,500 women and 15,384 men. 

. Enrollments then increased rapidly until 1923 but since that date 
women students have increased to 39,114 in 1929, while enrollments 
of men have fallen off slightly to 26,980. Enrollments from 1921 to 
1929 are presented in Table 8. 


Table 8. — Enrollment in summer session from 1921-1929 


Year " 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

2 

i‘ •* 

4 

IWO • 

15.384 
23.855 
27.359 
27.457 
2.5,063 
27,179 
25,913 
A 41] 
28.980 

10.500 
24.606 
27.487 
31.660 
32.064 
35.285 
36.610 
37,690 
39. 114 

34.884 
48.461 
54,846 
69,117 
57, 707 
62.464 
62,523 
63,101 
66,094 

l»2l 

1922 

1M3 

1224 ^ 

1925 

1026 

1927 

1928 

Total 

^.591 

284.606 

509, 197 



Thirty-one institutions reported their enrollments according to 
years as indicated in Table 9. 


Table 9. — Enrollments in summer sessions according to pears in 31 land-granf 

institutions 


Class 

1026 

1027 

Freshmen 

^ Ofti 

9 ion 

Sophomores 


9 9Q1 

Juniom 

1, ilu 
9 470 

4 , 

1 IU7 


1,303 

a, W# 

1.550 

Oraduatee: - 

First year 



Second year . 

Of D 

two 

Third year ’ 

WJU 

Q 

1. UAO 

0 

Fourth year 

m 

740 

4 

1 

Total 

9A 017 

1. 4M 
1 11 4AA 


4o. VOf 

' 51. WO 


• 0( Uieso, 8,108 were enrolled In the regular session of the institution for 1B37-28. 


Curricula and Credits 



Courses and credits in Rummer sessions vary with the character 
of ipstitutions, location, demand for traunng, and other features. 
Table 10 represents a brief survey of subject-matter S?lds and 
credits. This is followed by extracts from specific institutions which 
described the nature of their informational courses and methods of 
improvement of the academic standing of summer terms. 
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Tablb 10.— Maximum credit suhjcct-mniter fleldn oiferei hy the 1928 twnmer 

eesBiuns 


Field 

• 

Maximum credit obtainable | .] 

Degree 

Nondegree 

1 

Semester 

hours 

1 

Term 

hours 

Number 

1 * > 

1 

1 

4 

AKricuIture 

3.7‘ 
24.6 
22.0 
Afl. 1 
112 
6 

‘ 8.1 
60. 1 
56.5 
48,0 
14Z 1 


EngineerlnK- ^ 

6.0 

4.5 

7.0 

4.4 

Home economics...,*^ 

Teacher iraininR 

Arts and sciencse... ^ 

Military education 9 ^ 

Commerce and business » 

14.7 

IZO 

6 

14 

31.6 

26.7 

10. 0 
8.0 
6.0 


Medicine 


\>lerinor>’ medicine.. 

10 

11 

Other 

■ — — r 

0.3 


Accordingly to subject-rnatter fields, courses that do not command 
credit toward degrees are offered in the following institutions: 

.Alabama Polytechnic Institute. — Stenography, 3 courses; typewriting, 3 
courses ; and penmanship, 2 courses. For demonstration purposes ; A full pro- 
j gram of senior high school courses. First three grades of elementary school 
studies. . 

Colorado Agricultural Coltepe.— Bookkeeping, beginning shorthand, advanced 
shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, methods In commercial teaching, and equi- 
tation (horseback riding). 

University of Delanvare. — ^Public-school music and supervision of play. 

, University of Illinois.— Athletic coaching. 

Iona State College. — ^Algebra, solid geometry, and English literature. Home- 
makers’ courses In meal planning, costume designing, and home management. 
Indusjfial arts, including automechanics, mechanical drafting, and electrical 
wiring. 

University of JVeoo*!,.— Bookkeeping for rural teachers and penmanship. 

Rutgers University . — Elementary work In English, history and civics, mathe- 
inatlc-s, geography, phy.slcal education, masie, art, and industrial arts. 

Cornell University . — Physical education and dramatics. 

Iforth CaroUna State Collcffe.— Cotton classing and textiles^ 

Oklahoma Agricultural and mchaniral College.— Training hIgh-school 
^ enurses-T-entrance credits; elementary demonstration school— grade work; 
j cotton school— short courses of practical value; and home economics conference 
I short course. 

I Oregon Agricultural roBepe.— Music ; entrance deficiencies, English, civics, 
history, and geometry. 

Pennsylvania State College.— Social dancing and Industrial education con- 
fereneos. 

I Clemson Affriiyultural College, — MubIci drawing and writingt and playffronod 
acrtvitles. • 

^ South Dakota State Coltei^e.— Art and music* ‘ 

! 
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tJnivenity of Tcnncagrr. — Physical education, swinuninK, iimsic, chorus, edu- 
cation, observation in dcinoustration ecbool. 

Vniversitv of Ycunont, — Public-school «rt, flue art, elementary-school meth- 
ods, rural education, typewriting, expression, piano, public-school music, voice. ; 
violin, and physical education. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical CoUepo.— Mathematics for college 
entrance. 

State College of Wathington. — Plane geometry, literature and composition, 
general outline of American history. 

IVoaf Virginia University. — Music and physical education. 

University of Wieconsiti. — Choral music, courses for workers in industry, 
Junior Red Cross, library conference given by 9tt(Te library commission, and 
swimming. 

Subject-matter fields (not courses) that are taught in the general 
session and have not yetSoeen made a part of the program of the 
summer session are listed as follows: Architecture in 6 institutions, I 
agriculture in 10, chemistry in 4, entomology in 5, engineering in 18, { 
home economics in 4. military science in 19, mining and metallurgy 
in 5, veterinary medicine in 5, pharmacy in 7, Greek in 4, law in 3, 
forestry in 4, Scandinavian in 3, geology in 6, medicine in '4, animal 
husbandry in 2, archaeology in 1, arts and sciences in 9, education in 
1, psychology in 1, apiculture in 1, biology in 1, botany in 1, 
science in 4,^istory in 2, economics in 3, modern languages in 3, 
physical training in 1, religious education in 2, biochemistry in 1, 
civil engineering in 3, immigration in 1, naval science and tactics in 1, i 
oriental languages in 1, romance philology in 1, Sanslo’it.in 1, 
Semetic language in 2, mathematics in 2, Latin in 2, Spanish in 1, 
journalism in 1, commerce in 2; physics in 3, sugar technology in 1, 
zoology in 1, horticulture in 3, Italian in 2, dairy husbandry in 2^ 
mineralogy in 1, music in 1, poultry in 1. ceramics in 1, bibliography 
in 1, and dentistry in 1. 

From the standpoint of curricula it is reported that the academic 
standing of the summer session can be improved in (»rtain land- 
grant colleges : 

-• • , ■ • 

Univcrsltg of ArXeanfoA,— More differentiated work for rural education 

v/orkera und junior bigli school teachers. ^ 

VnivtrsUp of California. — By securing always the best possible Instructors. 

Colorado Agricultural College, — A tliorougbly organized course of study for 
rural and consolidated school teachers. No school lu Colorado provides this. 

University of Delatrarc.^—Ry offering a wider range of academic college 
courses. 

University of Florida. — Graduate w'ork should be expanded and Improved. 
Should enrich curricula by additional courses, should offer kindergarten cur- 
riculum, also manual training, commerce, and journalism. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture . — Summer session shows hardest study- 
ing of y^,. 

University of Hawaii . — Expansion. 
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VnivffBitjf of Jdoho.—A. I&rger faculty and more courses would Improve. 

I'nivcrtUj/ of Kentucky . — Is in very good shape. 

%iI(ncsachu4ieHit Affricultural Collcge.—Vresent scope limited to existing cur- 
ilcaluni which is not specialized. 

University of Nebraska . — Extending hours of instructional contact. 

University of New Hampshire. — Additional coursiv. 

Rutgers University.— Better articulatiou of courses within each curriculum. 

North Carolina State College. — By enlarging the offerings In graduate work. 
Getting more pcojjle interested In the engineering school and school of agri- 
culture. 

Okiahotna Agricultural and Alechanioal College . — More engineering courses 
would probably create a good enrollment In engine«jrljjg school during summer. 

I’oiinsylt'ania State College . — No specific summer curricula — all apply on 
regular college curricula. 

VniversUy of ren-ncrare.— Graduate school courses should be .Increased. 
College of law should offer courses; so should medicine, pharmacy, and 
deutlstrj*. 

University of Wisoonsin . — Possibly by lengthening the session by two or three ** 
weeks, enubllng us to give a half semester of wor^t and credit. 

From a standpoint of courses, the academic standing of the sum- 
mer iAssion can be improved in : 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute.— Biggest restriction of summer session is 
finances; of a total expenditure of $26,428 in 1928, students paid $21,216. 
Course offerings could be expanded with larger appropriations. These appro- 
priations would not need to be much larger as the summer session is prac- 
tically self-supporting and additional courses would increase enrollments and 
therefore receipts. To make summer session practically self-supporting, small 
classes have to be eliminated. 

University of Arkans$ 0 . — Need more courses for rural education workers and 
Junior hlgb-school teachers. 

Colorado Agricultural College . — More informational courses. 

University of Florida ,- — ^Need to remodel offerings In education entirely. 
Plan now under cousiderotloa to prevent duplication f>f subject-matter meterial, 
also to reconstruct on Chartres' principle. 

University of Hatcaii. — ^Wlder variety. 

Iowa State College.— With few exceptions the subjects offered are selected 
from those offered In other quarters. The descriptions of these courses are 
quoted from the regular college catalogue. New courses are Introduced from 
time to time as the demand warrants. 

Kansas State Agricultural College . — Wider selection of conrses. 

University of Kentucky.— Need of a larger offering In some fields. Five 
weeks’ term Is too short. 

ilassachusetts Agricultural College.— Bj offering work In a greater variety 
of fields. ** / 

Massaohusetts Institute of Teohnolooy . — Offering more advanced courses Jf 
enough students apply. , ^ 

University of Nebraska . — To offer more gradnate work and field courses. 

Vnlxtersity of New FTampsMre.— Higher salaried Instructors who e«n offer 
desirable courses. , 

Unioersity of New Jersey.— Richer courses with more definite objectives. 

Cornell University . — By the provision of more courses for graduate students. 
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North Carolina Slate College.— Standing of Bummer sosbIod 1b very pood. 
Major portion of our courses are given by head professors. Very few In- 
stmctors are used. # 

■North Vakota Affriculfvral College.— Larger n^ber of advanced offerings. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. — More courses will be of- 
fered when a separate budget creates the Incentive. . 

Oregon Aj/rioultural College. — ^We trj' to find the work most needed and best 
available instructors. If means of improvement were obvious, we should adopt 
them, not merely list them. 

Pennsylvania State College. — On account of the large number of “just ordi- 
nary ” summer schools, we might well offer more specialized courses not com- 
monly available elsewhere, such as our Institute of French. English, Music, and 
Nature Camps. 

University of Tennessee. — More and other courses of graduate s/audlng 
needed ; additional departments should offer courses. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 'of Texas. — A larger budget. 
Agricultural College of Utah. — Limit the number of hours for which irstn- 
dent may register and by offering an Increasing number of so-called double 
courses (double majors). 

University of Vermont. — Additional courses in chemistry, physics, botany, 
mathematics, history, and siiecial graduate courses. ^ 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College . — Byvoffering nio^fburse.s. 
State College of Washington . — Offering a wider range of courses. 

West Virginia JUniversity. — Offer a larger number of courses acceptalde for 
credit toward the master’s degree. 

University of Wisconsin. — We seem to be meeting the needs of clientele fairly 
well. Possibly more corirses’in education might be offered. 

Improvements of Summer Sessions 

^ Sugfiestions for improvement of summer ses.sions have been indi- 
cated in the previous chapters of this section. There are other _facts 
and recommendations however which may well >be summarized by 
institutions reportihg. These furnish material for thoughtful con- 
sideration not only in the schools concerned but in the improvement 
of any summer session. From a standpoint of relations a few in- 
stitutions indicated features for making their invitations more 
effective in summer work : ^ 

Alabama Polytech^iQjJJistitute, — There seems no valid reason tor limiting 
the ciperatitoD of^'acoll^ or university to nine months In the year. Cur- 
ricula should He workotfout on a basis of 3 years or 38 mpt jth s each as 
normal procedure rattv^than on a basis of 4 years of 30 weeks each. The 
organization of courses should have enough elusticity -to allow students to 
Center coU^ at least four times a year and complete full units of work. This 
is particularly important for the summer quarter. Normal school . and college 
graduates who are tOachlng need opportunity to continue their stAdy without 
losing time from teaching. Summer-Bession teachers should .receive same 
salary for summer-session work as for winder work. They should be allowed 
to teach summer and winter, 90 as to earn a leave of a^hence for a- year or a 
halt year for travel ^^ady. 
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Colorado AgricuUxtral College. — Our school wc re^rd as a achool of special- 
ized trnitiinp In vocational education and in administration. It la becoming 
more and more a pradunte school in these fields. It provides especially for 
ndvauml training In vocational agriculture, home economics, trades and In- 
dustries. and in riirnl education. We believe It is Important that genenil 
e<lncation should not be eliminated In this training, as the vocational teacher " 
I needs ilie.se contacts and the general teacher needs specialized contacts In order 
to be full.v aware of the situation. 

rnirerslty of Florida .— should have coeducation In winter In teachers 
college. 

Gvurgin State Collenr.of Atrrioulturc. — Our work is as closely related as can 
be through the administrative council. 

Punluc Liiivernity.—’rhe summer session staff Is selected from the members 
of the regular staff; the courses are administered In the same way as during 
llie legiilar acmicmic year. It Is the plan to make the work equal In quality 

and (inantity to that of the regular year, and we believe we are securing the 
Msults di'sired. 

Iowa Stale College . — We study the situation carefully each year.* Nearly 
nil members of the summer session faculty belong to the regular' staff. Prac- 
tically all of tile beads of deportments and most of the regular instructing ' 
stair r>f professional rank are In residence during one of the sfimmer terms. 
Work completed in the summer session receives proportionate college credit 
(Ml (be .same basis os d^lng the rest of the college year. Attendance upon five 
summer terms of six weeks each is considered as meeting the residence requlre- 
mrnl.s of one^ur In determining eligibility to an advanced degree. Admlsjalon 
riHiuirements are the same. 
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Orcffon Agricvltural CoUeg ^, — Only admtulfitrative considerations dillerentiste 
use of plant for study In summer from similar use In winter ; that Is, when* 
climatic conditions as here are more favorable to study In summer even j 
than In winter. , * | 

Pennaylvania State College. — Certain departments which do not now oiler : 
Kummer courses, and whose work does not now seem to be in demand In the 
summer, might develop an interest ^and round out the summer organizations. 
The desirability of putting the college on a 4-quarter plan of organization, 
in which the summer session would become a fourth quarter perfectly equal to 
and coordinated with the other teems, has been for some years and is now a 
live question. An important function of a sununer session usually overlooked 
is its influence on the teachers of the regular college sta^ The more mature 
students, the speciairzed courses, the more liberal and progressive points of 
view and practices, sooner or later produce changes for the better in the work 
of the regular college year. 

Vnivcrsitff of Tenne$»ee, — Every department giving courses in regular session , 
should offer summer quarter courses. ■ • 

VniversUg of Vermont. — Certain conrsra in the summer session should have 
the equivalent in hours and credits to the same courses in the regular sesaloiL 
SOwever, there exists a very satisfactory articulation between the regplar and 
summer session at the University of Vermont. 

State College of Washington . — ^Articulation is good. 

Vnivergit]/ of Wisconsin. — ^The summer session has proved that it is unneces- 
sary to allow buildings, equipment, and faculty to be idle during the three 
months of the long summer vacation. Result wUi doubtless be u general | 
extension of school work throughout the year.' 

Problems for further study are suggested by several institutions 
as follows : 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. — Making summer session a standard *' quarter 
sesston.” Requiring standard preparation of instrui^rs. Paying standard 
salaries for summer session work. Making academic year 48 weeks instead of 
36. Making each “ quarter " an independent unit for convenience of students 
and professors. 

Colorado Agricultural College.— To what extent Is the summer session fnl- 
fllling a specie need In tlie land-grant, coU^? To what extent does it draw 
f^m general edocatloD? In the large summer session are students enrolled 
n^lnly In liberal sLrta.and general education or are they In the specific fields 
of the land-grant college? )Vhat Is the best way of financing a small summer 
session? Is it desirable to broaden or narrow the training in general educa- 
tion? How Is it possible to obtain enough work In a period of three or four 
years In order to confer the master’s 'degree where summer sessions are con- 
tinued only five or six weeks? 

Univgriity of Florida. — Salaries. Teaching load. Exceptional men used for., 
claaaes and for lecturers. Courses offered In summer session. Relation of 
credit to days and hours of instruction In summer session compared with regular 
season. 

' , Georgia State College of Agriculture. — Combination of all phases of hlgber 
edbcatloD In Georgia In summer aeasion work through regular ^faculties of 
three institutions here under one bead and administrative council offerini 
training. Combination of New York Chautauqua Idea of Culture through 
‘ Jecturera, etc., with regular university atmomibere and courses. 
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Vnlvertity of 2 foifaiI.--Spedal opportanltles for malnlatid students interested 
In sociology, psychology, political science, botany, and zoology. Hawaii Itself 
Is a laboratory in all these pelds. 

Univerttty of Idaho. — For the past few years the work of the summer session 
has been gfttvlng In the direction of advanced undergraduate and graduate 
work. 

Kanma State Agricultural College . — Opportunities for graduate work. 

University of Keittucky. — Salaries of summer-session Instructors should be 
on a par with salaries of Wgular year. Amount of credit offered for summer 
session toward degret*s both In time and In crt*dlt hours Is not enough In some 
summer sessions ; many grant too much credit In semester hours for fhe time 
spent u))on the work ; In other words, the summer session should be made 
comparable In every way to the work ‘done during the regular year. 

An expended program for summer sessions. They are still too largely built 
up around a program for the professional education of teachers. The summer 
session should become, a “fourth quarter" of the year’s work and become an 
enlarged part of the university's program. 

University of Minnesota. — ^^Extent to which recreation Is emphasized. Extent 
to which special projects In way of symposia. Institutes, conferences, and fine- 
arts instruction are being emphasized. 

University of Nebraska. — ^The need of placing summer-school •Mstmetora’ pay 
on the same basis as the long session. 

University of Nevada. — We are trying to aid rural teachers with little or no 
training. Students having had two years of normal-school work would better 
go where they can have n wider range of election than we could possibly afford. , 

University of New Hampshire. — Teacher training' and graduate work. 

Cornell University . — Perhaps the most significant development in recent years 
Is the larger number of courses for graduate.s. | 

North Carolina State College. — Emphasis upon training science teachers, hlgb- 
school principals, and industrial teacher.s. The high scholarship maintained 
111 the summer session. Special services through short courses. 

Oklahoma Agricultural a-nd Mechanical College. — The Importance of separate 
budget for summe,r session. Importance of adequate relaxation from teaching 
duties for regular faculty. Freedom of faculty from necessity of summer - 
teaching. Relation between regular fall enrollments and summer session en- 
' lollments. Special scholarships lii summer session. Exchange profes^^hips 
m summer session. 

Oregon Agricultural . OoWepc.— Growth of postsession idea. Location of In- 
stitutions In which postsession succeeds best. Specific courses offered In post- 
session, particularly In institutions Just Inaugurating the system. 

Pennsylvania State College . — Specialized work of our Institutes of French 
education,' English education, and music education. Utilization of^or natural 
advantages in a rare environment, such as oor nature camps, excursions, to 
scenic 'and hieturical places (Gettysburg, etc.). Small ratio of Instructors to 
students. Large proportion of visiting professors— about one-half. 

University of Tennessee.— Clearer recognition of the Imiiortance of the snm- 
mer quarter as compared to regular session. 

Stale College of Washington . — Question of financial support. Length of sum- 
mer session. Salaries for outside instructora. . •. 

West Virginia Unioeraifp.— Opportunity afforded by the summer session to 
serve a large number of hlgh-scbool teachers, school principals, superintend- 
ente, and others who desire to do graSnate work and have only summer vaca- 
tion periods at their disposal. 



